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p 
3 Second only to her son Jesus, Mary easily stands as one of 
lar figures in Christian tradition. Despite the soau inf O the most popu- 
about her in the Gospels of Matthew (Matt 1-2) and ee provided 
ty has been the subject of much scholarship iia e (Luke 1-2), 
laims about her paradoxical status as ever-virgin and Br de bi 
Eve a great number of studies have explored = x messi- 
lary's characterization in Christian literature, art, and musi ein of 
quity and the Middle Ages.” Much less ‘iio Te Hi En 































id Bub 
E dM E Mary in the New Testament (New York: Alba House 
41 (1973): E p E of Creation: A Study of Matthew's Genedllogy?" 
ee to the 5 2 . Johnson, The Purpose of the Biblical Genealogies with 
ridge Universit E E. of the Genealogies of Jesus (SNTSMS 8; Cambridge: 
ES chapter Pn a 1969); X. Léon-Dufour, Etudes d'évangile (Paris: Seuil, 
ysis of Mt 1-2 tled "L'Annonce à Joseph,” 65-81; K. Stendahl, “Quis et Unde? 
V Eltester: E uw _ eia OGRE, Kirche: Festschrift fiir J. Jeremias 
eis The OMA erlin: Tópelmann, 1964), 94—105; G. Graystone, Virgin of 
Eb Stories." nd Luke 1:34 (Rome: Pio X, 1968); P.S. Minear, “Luke’s 
ed. LE. Keck à = € in Luke-Acts: Essays Presented in Honor of Paul 
EE JL esos Martyn; Nashville: Abingdon, 1966), 111-30; S. Lyon- 
onciation et la maternité divine de la Sainte Vierge," AC 66 (1956): 


er Place in the History of 
a C. Graef, Mary: A Histo- 
d, 1963, 1965); Thomas 


E om Mary Through the Centuries: H 
me = ale University Press, 1996), 2-3; Hild 
Blessed E. (2 vols.; New York: Sheed and War 
JH Rudolph a M pe F athers of the First Six Centuries (London: Burns and 
BI. Robert do Mog Mary and Eve in the Church Fathers," CCR 25.4 
Eur and a no, “Mary and her Role in Patristic Theology," in The One 
ntroduction E (ed. H.G. Anderson; Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1992), 159- 
ans. J. Seli uin in art see G. Schiller’s Iconography of Christian 
a E New York: New York Graphic Society, 1971), 13, 94- 
in: Princeto en. A Study of its Origins (Bollingen Art Series 
Bach n University Press, 1968), 13. Mary's popularity in music and 
ed by any other single figure in Western history. In art, the Vir- 





Introduction 


t in the so-called “New Testament apocry- 


A er Í os of early “apocryphal” narratives on later liter- 
pha." Despite in tations of Mary, such texts have been relatively 


ary and artistic aay. However, recent scholarship has seen a rise 
neglected - very hal literature for not only providing a more reliable 
= s y eye serving as an important window into the forma- 
napi ofe early Christianity and its relationship to pe 


NONU 
m " Christ Child; the earliest representation of the Madon 
mapper S D di century painting in the Catacomb of Priscilla, Rome. 
na tant representations include Cimabue's thirteenth century painting entitled 
Maesta of Santa Trinita Madonna in Florence, Giotto’s ca. 1310 painting, Ognissanti or 
Enthroned Madonna in Florence, and Duccio’s early fourteenth century painting entitled 
Maesta. Among the most popular of Marian art is the collection of mosaics found in the 
church in Chora in Istanbul, at which the entire narrative of the Protevangelium of James 
is visually presented. In medieval Europe, the development of the typology of Eve, the 
disobedient and sinful mother of Cain, and Mary, the obedient and chaste mother of 
Christ, was also enthusiastically explored not only in literature, but also within art. One 
of the most popular motifs, which became well known in the late twelfth and early thir- 
teenth centuries, is of Mary treading on the head of the serpent and reversing the sin of 
Eve. On the iconographic motif of Mary trampling the heads of snakes, dragons, and oth- 
er like creatures, see Henry Kraus, “Eve and Mary: Conflicting Images of Medieval 
Women,” in Feminism and Art History: Questioning the Litany (ed. Norma Broude and 
Mary D. Garrard; Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1982), 79-100; Nicholas Perry and Loreto 
Echeverria, Under the Heel of Mary (New York: Routledge, 1988); Annette Y. Reed, 
“Blessing the Serpent and Treading on Its Head: Marian Typology in the S. Marco Crea- 
tion Cupola,” Gesta 46.1 (2008): 41-58. With respect to Mary’s popularity in music, 
Giuseppe Verdi's composition of Ave Maria in 1889 and Stabat Mater in 1897, Johann 
tits rien s — 1723, and Claudio Monteverdi's Vespro Della Beata 
iei ar caes Virgin) in 1610, are but a few examples of the vast array 

E : » 

Merl cett ique the term "apocrypha" for a category of writings and the 

ire æ were ee New Testament Apocrypha: 
en ‚Related ritings, London: estminster John Knox, 1991), 9-15; E. 
(1991): eng rid yphe chrétienne constitue-t-elle un objet d'études?," REA 93 
ae rq Apocryphes du Nouveau Testament: Une appellation erronée et 
‘écrit sn reg y Apocrypha 3 (1992): 17-46; P. Piovanelli, “Qu’est-ce qu’un 
meneutique chrétien, & et comment ça marche? Quelques suggestions pour une her- 
Le Prio sie Mp dg in Pierre Geoltrain ou comment "faire l'histoire" des religions: 

origines," les méthodes du doute, et la i A 

emre disciplines (ed. S.C. Mi dnte m "a €t la conversation contemporaine 


be ss eité; Turnhout: Brepols, 2006), 173- 
E.g.. Stephen Shoemaker 

and Assumption (Oxford: oe Traditions of the Virgin Mary’s Dormition 

Ministry of Jesus and the Early Church acc. Pon, 2002); idem “The Virgin Mary in the 

98.4 (2005): 441-67; see also i according to the Earliest Life of the Virgin," HTR 

Apocrypha of Early Christianity.” in in Bremen Scripture and Tradition: The Marian 


Introduction 


In accordance with the view that “apocryphal” texts can offer much in 
the way of helping modern scholars piece together a more accurate under- 
standing of the Jewish environment of early Christian thought in general 
and a better understanding of Mary in particular, this study offers an analy. 
sis of the depiction of Mary, the mother of Jesus, in the apocryphal 
protevangelium of James. The Protevangelium of James dates from the 
second or third century CE and is arguably the most ancient surviving 
source that exhibits profound and concentrated interest in the character of 
Mary for her own sake. She is, in fact, the text's protagonist, and the narra- 
tive provides an extensive account of her life, including the events sur- 
rounding her conception and birth (Prot. Jas. jas ys Although the 
Protevangelium of James is often cited as influential for later Christian re- 
flection about Mary, gender, and virginity, it has rarely been studied for 
its own sake. Specialist studies of the Protevangelium of James, moreover, 
have tended to focus on its complex textual-history and/or on the debated 
questions of its theological function and date." What has been lacking, 
however, is a sustained analysis of its narrative and literary features, par- 
tieularly as they contribute to its portrait of Mary. 





| giesser, 11-13 October 2006 (ed. Lorenzo DiTommaso and Lucian Turcescu; BAC 6; 
- Leiden: Brill, 2008), 491—510 and Enrico Norelli's important survey on Marian Apocry- 
- pha; Marie des Apocryphes: Enquête sur la mère de Jésus dans le christianisme antique 

( A 1; Geneva: Labor et Fides, 2009). Cornelia Horn's studies on the reception history 
of the Protevangelium of James (“Intersections: The Reception History of the Protevan- 
 gelium of James in Sources from the Christian East and in the Qur’än,” Apocrypha 17 
. ino) 113-50) also examine the various aspects of Marian apocrypha. 

"See Chapter One for a detailed discussion of the debates about its date. 

* As noted below, all citations of the Protevangelium of James, unless otherwise indi- 
reflect the chapter and verse divisions in Ronald F. Hock, The Infancy Gospels of 
s and Thomas (TSB 2; Santa Rosa, Calif.: Polebridge, 1995), api afik 
—E.g., Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in 
rly Christianity (LHR 13; New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), 273-74; Pe- 
n, Mary Through the Centuries, 74, Beverly R. Gaventa, Mary: Glimpses of the 
ler of Jesus (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1999), 100-125; Mary F. Foskett, A Virgin Con- 
Mary and Classical Representations of Virginity (Indianapolis: Indiana Universi- 
», 2002), 141-64. 

8» Oscar Cullmann, “The Protevangelium of James,” in New Testament Apocry- 
Gospels and Related Writings, vol. 1, 421 on date, 423-24 on provenance; Hock, 
y Gospel of James, 11 on date, 12 on provenance; fimile de Strycker, “Le Proté- 
€ Jacques: Problémes, Critiques et Exégétiques," in Studia Evangelica III (ed. F. 
JGAL 88; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1964), 418; E. Cothenet, "Le Protévangile 
25: Origine, Genre et Signification d'un Premier Midrash Chrétien sur la Nativité 
" ANRW 2.25.6 (1998), 4257 on date, 4267 on provenance; and Ron Cameron, 
Gospels: Non-Canonical Texts (Philadelphia: Westminster John Knox, 1982), 
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Introduction 


; study will investigate the Protevangelium of 
u— $ na ot means of a focus on the theme of hs 
ides one of scholars have noticed the significance of this theme in the 
MS: m Brown, for instance, observes that the "narrative already pre- 
sented Mary as a human creature totally enclosed in sacred space. Like- 
wise, Beverly R. Gaventa notes that the "story itself abounds with the lan- 
guage of purity," adopting the phrase *sacred purity" to describe the man- 
ner in which the Protevangelium of J ames portrays Mary. hdi 
Although many scholars have thus pointed to the text's special interest 
in Mary's purity, few inquiries into this theme have gone beyond the motif 
of virginity. Even less has been done to investigate how the theme of puri- 
ty operates in the narrative as a whole. In this study I suggest that purity is 
a unifying theme throughout the Protevangelium of James, not limited 
simply to the events immediately surrounding Jesus' birth; rather, the idea 
of purity dominates the entire narrative and is central to its structure. The 
Protevangelium of James explores a variety of ideas concerning Mary's 
purity, from both ontological and situational perspectives. From the 
homemade sanctuary created for Mary by her mother Anna (Prot. Jas. 6:4- 
5) to the sanctuary of the Jerusalem Temple (Prot. Jas. 7:4-6), Mary's liv- 
ing spaces and arenas of social interaction are depicted as free from the 
common and unclean, and they are said to be maintained in this manner 
throughout her life. According to the Protevangelium of James, her status 
as a virgin also remains constant. In the text, Mary's virginity is ques- 
tioned three times and is twice tested publicly (Prot. Jas. 15:9-13; 20:1- 
4), and she proves that she is a virgin before, during, and after the birth of 
Jesus (Prot. Jas. 11:5; 12-19; 20:1-4). The treatment of Mary's pre-and 
post-partum virginity in the Protevangelium of James greatly influenced 
later Christian tradition, and this element of the text has been widely noted 
in modern scholarship." I will propose, however, that the assertion of 


Mans virginity is just one aspect of the text's broader attempt to celebrate 
Mary by depicting her as pure. 


9 
See e.g., Hock, Infancy ( 
N nn Infancy Gospel of James, 16; Cullmann, “Protevangelium of James,” 
Be = oo.” Jacobi: A Commentary (ANT 1; Assen: Van Gorcum, 
"n 5 1 OSKett, Virgin Conceived, 141-64; and di i 
i Brown, co en iscussion below. 
aaa Mary, 109-10. 
a s CHER Mary Through the Centuries, 
land: Pilgrim (TWIN tae The Feminist Companion to Mariology (Cleve- 
Child?” 37-55; Pieter W. van der Hou ae Crossan, “Virgin Mother or Bastard 
Protevangeli ze . , un ‘Sex, Birth, Purity and Asceticism in the 
ee 2 e ett, "Virginity as Purity in the Protevangelium of 
ames ge Ihemelis Zervos, “Christmas with Salome,” 77-98. 


113-22, and the essays in Amy-Jill 


Introduction 


At the same time, I focus on morbos of purity in the Protevangelium of 
James 1n order to shed fresh perspective on debates about the date and 
provenance of the text, and on the discussion of its relationships to pns 
Jewish and Christian traditions. To expound upon Mary's purity, the 
Protevangelium of James draws multiple motifs and models from adk 
tions about women, childbirth, and the Temple in the LXX, on the one 
hand, and from descriptions of Mary in Gospel traditions (esp., Matthew 
Luke, and/or an early harmony combining them), on the other. Attention ^ 
such intertextual connections may help illuminate the text's portrayal of 
Mary and its characterization of female purity and sexuality, as well as the 
cultural contexts and literary conventions that may have informed them. In 
addition, a focus on the theme of purity may open the way for investigating 
the Protevangelium of James in relation to the Judaism of its own time 
(i.e., second to third century CE). Just as Mary's connection to Judaism is 
explored in the text primarily by means of the theme of ritual purity and in 
relation to the Temple, so an analysis of the narrative depiction of this 
connection may shed new light on the aims and context of the Protevange- 
lium of James itself. In particular, such an approach may allow for a fresh 
perspective on the text's relationship to early rabbinic Judaism and Syrian 
Christianity," which may in turn shed new light on long-standing debates 
about the narrative's date and provenance as well as its so-called "Jewish- 
Christian" character. 

By exploring such connections, my goal is to contribute not only to re- 
search on the Protevangelium of James, early Jewish/Christian relations, 
and the history of biblical interpretation, but also to research on the devel- 
opment of Mariology and the range of early Jewish and Christian attitudes 
towards gender, the body, purity, family, and sexuality. I propose, in par- 
ticular, that the theme of purity may be pivotal for the text's presentation 
of Mary as a paradigm for other (Christ-believing)'* women to follow. In 


the Protevangelium of James, Mary seems to be depicted as exempt from 


all impurities except for one; the text, as we shall see, appears to imply that 


© I have chosen to use the term “Syria” and "Syrian" to cover a broad geographical 


and cultural area extending beyond the boundaries of the Roman province of Syria in 
_ accordance with Kevin Butcher who writes, “Syria is an ill-defined, impure geographical 
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. Notion which accords well with the complex and ill-defined socia 












| and religious identi- 
ferences to Syriac Christianity spe- 
en in Syriac, all of which are a 
Syria and the Near East (Los 


ties...” which I consider in this study. In doing so, re 
y reference those sources or writings that were writt 
set of Syrian Christianity. See Kevin Butcher, Roman 
eles: Getty Publications, 2003), 10 ff. 

articularly by virtue of the fluidity in the nature an 
identities in the second and third centuries, it may b 
an” to this text; see further discussion of the Protev 
min Chapter One and my note on terminology below. 


d range of biblically-based reli- 
e misleading to apply the term 
angelium of James and Juda- 


ae’ 
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Ai as the assertion of Mary's ex- 
she menstruates rer Vs Epei this allusion to her men- 
treme purity functions as a way to allow her reconnection with, and acces- 
struation may nn The text’s concern for menstrual impurity, more- 
sibility to, other qe light on the cultural context in which the text took 
over, may help 2 articular, to a Syrian Christian context with some cul- 
= singen groups for whom issues of women’s ritual purity 


were significant. 


A. Textual History and Witnesses 


Despite its exclusion from the NT canon, the Protevangelium of James 
survives in a large number of manuscripts and versions. In his 1956 disser- 
tation, for instance, Boyd Lee Daniels describes the Protevangelium of 
James as one of “the oldest and most influential writings... [that] was 
more popular than most of the apocrypha.”'° The text survives in multiple 
languages, including Greek, Syriac, Georgian, Latin, Armenian, Arabic, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, and Slavonic. In addition, Oscar Cullmann proposes 
that the Protevangelium of James may have been integrated into early li- 
turgical collections." Even as the wealth of textual witnesses attests the 
popularity of the Protevangelium of James in pre-modern times, it also 
poses a challenge for current scholarly attempts at literary analysis. There 
is, as Hans-Josef Klauck notes, much textual variation and fluidity among 
the witnesses: “we find abbreviations, expansions and paraphrases, and 
even the oldest textual witness, PBodmer V, displays traces of considera- 
ble interventions.”'® Scholars generally accept that the Protevangelium of 
James was originally composed in Greek.’ C. Tischendorf's 1876 edition 
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Boyd Lee Daniels, “The Greek Manuscript Tradition of the Protevangeli 
: > gelium of Ja- 
or (2 vols.; PhD Diss., Duke University, 1956), 32. 
Cullmann, “Protevangelium of James,” 421-38. For a list of the most important 
manuscripts, versions, and translations, in both ancient and modern languages, see J.K. 


translation there is based on Tischendorf’ s reconstruction of the Greek text. 
S ope "Protevangelium of James," 421-38. 


Klauck, Apocryphal Gos els: An I ; ; zs 
New York: T&T Clark Intl., 2003), 65. . pels: ntroduction (trans. Brian McNeil; 


_ Notably, two German scholars 


ww 


A. Textual History and Witnesses 


was based on the fifty Greek manuscripts of the text known at the time.” 
Since then, approximately 90 additional Greek manuscripts have been 
identified. Of the numerous manuscripts that have been unearthed, Bod- 
mer Papyrus V is the earliest, dating to the fourth century; this manuscript 
is; accordingly, the most important for the study of the original Greek 
xt. 
5 Before the discovery of this papyrus in 1952, Tischendorf’s critical 
edition of the text had been accepted as the standard edition In 1958, M 
Testuz first published the text of this newly-discovered papyrus in Papyrds 
Bodmer V: Nativité de Marie. In 1961, Emile de Strycker integrated the 
evidence of Bodmer Papyrus V into a new critical edition (La forme la 
| plus ancienne du Protévangile de Jacques. Recherches sur le Papyrus 
‘Bodmer 5 avec une édition critique du texte et une traduction annotée), in 
a provisional attempt to reconstruct the most ancient recoverable form of 





-to claim that a Hebrew original was used, not only by the author of the Protevangelium of 
James, but also by NT gospel writers like Luke. This theory, however, has not gained 
» much credence. 

— — P Daniels, “Greek Manuscript Tradition," 4. 

_ ?! In his study of the Greek manuscripts of the Protevangelium of James, Daniels pro- 
E vides a systematic list of MSS by number and location; “Greek Manuscript Tradition," 
.. 40-52. See also de Strycker, “Die Griechischen Handschriften des Protevangeliums 




















dt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1980), 577-612. In this study, de Strycker 
tigates the Greek manuscript tradition and categorizes the various MSS into five 
ies; on this see esp. 588-607. 

M. Testuz dates the Bodmer Papyrus V to the third century CE, in contrast to Cull- 
nn and Klauck, who date it to the fourth century. See Testuz, ed. and trans., Papyrus 
r V: Nativité de Marie (Cologne-Geneva: Bibliotheca Boderiana, 1958), 23-26; 


' Bodmer Papyrus V and the relationship between the Protevangelium of James to 
other writings found in this manuscript, see Tobias Nicklas and Tommy Wasserman, 
gische Linien im Codex Bodmer Miscellani," in New Testament Manuscripts: 
exts and Their World (ed. Thomas J. Kraus and Tobias Nicklas; TENTS 2; Lei- 
ill, 2006). On their discussion of the Protevangelium of James, see esp. 171-73. 

- The Papyrus Bodmer V is one of the twenty-two papyri found at Pabau near Dish- 
Egypt in 1952. Interestingly, these papyri vary in content ranging from the Hebrew 
New Testament and early Christian literature to Homer's Iliad and Meander's 
All but two papyri are located at the Bibliotheca Bodmeriana in Cologny, 
erland (near Geneva; P74 and P75 are at the Vatican Library). For an introduction 
dmer discovery, see Albert Pietersma, “Bodmer Papyri,” ABD 1:766-77; S m 
inson, The Story of the Bodmer Papyri, the First Christian Monastic (Nashville: 
1987, 2007). 

Eun ed., Evangelia Apocrypha (Leipzig: 


Avenarius and Mendelssohn, 


Em. 
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. Hock ublished a translation of the 
eost od mainly En de Strycker's edition, albeit 
Hock was able to make use of Ox- 
Greek fragment discovered in 
25 of the Protevangelium of 


the text. s 
Protevangelium 0. ames, 
with some departures. Most notably, 
yrhynchus Papyrus 3524, a sixth century 
1896-7 that covers a portion of Chapter 


27 

Ren literary analysis in the present study is based on Hock's edition of 
the Greek. Hock essentially uses de Strycker's text based on the Bodmer 
Papyrus y,” which he admits is provisional, but still the standard edition. 
Rather than use Hock's English translation, however, I provide my own 
renderings from his edition with reference to others where relevant. Hock's 
translation is aimed at accessibility for a contemporary non-specialist audi- 
ence. Although it is very readable, his translation is — as J.K. Elliott notes 


— *not always close to the Greek"; for example, “Biblicisms... [and] verbs 


of saying are sometimes avoided in the interest of raciness."?? For the pur- 
poses of this study, however, a more literal translation is apt, as literary 
analysis cannot be pursued apart from attention to the specific word choic- 
es in the Greek itself. 

For this reason, I quote from the Greek and include English translations 
of the relevant passages. For both, I also consult Hock's extensive textual 
notes, particularly when he departs from de Strycker's determination of the 
earliest recoverable reading. In my citations of the Protevangelium of 
James, I follow Hock's system of splitting the text by chapter and verse," 
rather than de Strycker’s use of the page and line numbers of the Bodmer 
papyrus.” Throughout this study, variants between major manuscript tradi- 


25 : > 
= introduction of de Strycker’s critical edition of the Greek Protevangelium of 
wen seen la Plus Ancienne du Protevangile de Jacques (SH 33; Brussels: So- 
= tes, 1961), 13-63, and Cullmann, “Protevangelium of James,” 421-22. 
wey Infancy Gospel of James, 28-30. 
of Ri 25:1" in rin trans. and eds., "Papyri Oxyrhynchus. 3524: Protevangelium 
1983), 8-12. ‘ xyrhynchus Papyri, vol. 50 (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 
Testuz's edition ee Bodmer Papyrus V, I have based my consideration on 
E.g., “behold” is vari z > 
“abruptly”; while — translated as “there it was,” “right then," "suddenly," 
NovT 39.3 (2006): 299-300 E Mio as “Tl be damned." See Elliott's review in 
tament Apocrypha is an English dar the English version in Schneemelcher's New Tes- 
than a direct translation from Greek e Ese German translation (i.e., rather 
... Hock has retained Tischendorf’s chapter divisi 
is his own. s chapter divisions but the numbering system there 
ats  Hock's division of the r R 
published in Be slightly from that used in Cullmann’s translation 
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Hons will be noted only in cases where they affec A; 
LA ining to the theme of puri y affect the meaning of key pas- 
sages pertaining € of purity. 
xt to the Greek original, the surviving frag Wr 
P ong the oldest and mos iving fragments of the Syriac trans. 
- Jation are am g st an most important witnesses to the text. The 
. Syriac survives in four manuscripts, commonly referred to as Syr^ gu. 
c Syr? ?? The earliest of thes 8 ede A bow 
Sy and Syr. n st of these, Syr', dates to the fifth century.” The 
Syriac translation first came to the attention of scholars in 1865 when Wil- 
liam Wright published a sixth century fragment from the British Museum 
(Add. 14484) that contains portions of the second half of the Protevangeli- 
E | um of James (me ch. 17 to end). Wright suggested that this Syriac frag- 
|. ment, now puown as Syr, formed an important witness to the original 
|. Greek text.^ The manuscript fragment British Museum Add. 14484 was 
. "reprinted by E. Wallis Budge in 1899.” 
Bo owe : : 
Deo In 1895, Agnes Smith Lewis purchased a collection of texts found on 
ellum palimpsest in Suez, which she would publish in 1902. On the sur- 
ce of this particular manuscript lay a collection of writings on the works 
Church Fathers (e.g., Athanasius, John Chrysostom) in Arabic script da- 
from the ninth or tenth century. Preserved underneath were sections 
mea Syriac version of the Protevangelium of James and the Transitus 
ria,’ the latter treating the life of Mary with specific focus on the As- 

































p De Strycker has argued that all four manuscripts (however fragmented) are from a 
version, based on the fact that they all can be easily arranged in their proper se- 
e (La Forme la Plus Ancienne, 353). In Agnes Smith Lewis' manuscript, Syr^ is 
‚as the base, with Syr" cited for its variants. P. Quecke has done the same work for 
* and Syr’, respectively. See de Strycker, La Forme la Plus Ancienne, 35, 353-55, for 
cific details on each of the four Syriac manuscripts and n. 37 below on Smith Lewis’ 


nslated Syriac manuscripts from the Brit- 


illiam Wright collected, edited, and tra 
l Literature of the New Testament (Lon- 


Museum in Contributions to the Apocrypha 
illiams and Norgate, 1865). 
right dated this Syriac fragment to the sec 
ns to Apocryphal Literature, 6 of preface. See pages 1-5 of t 
on of this Syriac fragment. 
Wallis Budge, The History of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the History of the 
ess of Christ (London, 1899), reprinted as History of the Blessed Virgin in English 
Syriac (STTS 4-5; New York: AMS, 1976). 
mith Lewis, Apocrypha Syriaca. The Protevangeli i 
Texts from the Septuagint, the Corán, the Peschitta, and from a nde e : 
bic Palimpsest of the Fifth and Other Centuries, and an Appendix of eri ne 
"lac Texts from the Taylor-Schechter Collection (SS 11; London: Cu M : e P 
2e University Press, 1902), xviii. This collection of writings also inclu e E à 
1 Arabic text of the Qur'an, which can be dated between the late seven 


le of the eighth centuries. 


ond half of the sixth century; see Con- 
he main text for his 


um Jacobi and Transitus Mariae 
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TR iac version of the Protevangelium of 

ion and Dormition. e nt published by Wright; Smith 
James was soon found to p the latter half of the fifth century; or at the lat- 
Lewis dated it m sixth »39 In her translation of the manuscript, 
est to the beginning of ‘th Lewis provides the variants of Syr? in 


wa Syr, Smi 
which is now known as lation, however, de Strycker noted 
t to her translation, 
her footnotes. With respec 


i ent exacte.” 

already that "n'est pas im Syr“, consists of two unconnect- 
The third Syriac man ard Sachau in 1899." Though Sachau does not 
ed leafs published ems was able to provide more information on its 
indicate the date, E. ^ Greek in a 1902 article." The fourth and last 
content with notes este 9 y is a Syriac fragment that is inserted in 
weh ee de la Bienheureuse Vierge Marie” and Contains : sec- 

tions from 43:8 to 49:1, according to de Strycker's numbering system." — 
Modern studies of the Syriac text have been limited, particularly in 
ison to the attention given to the Greek text. Recently, however, 
Cornelia Horn has investigated its development and reception history.^ 
Although Horn examines the transmission of the Protevangelium of James 
in order to illuminate other Marian apocrypha (e.g., Lives of Mary/The Life 
of the Virgin), her work confirms the significance of the Syriac version, 
both for our understanding of the earliest recoverable text of the Protevan- 

gelium of James and for our knowledge of its rich reception-history. 


? See esp. Cornelia Horn, “From Model Virgin to Maternal Intercessor: Mary, Chil- 
dren, and Family Problems in Late Antique Infancy Gospel Traditions and their Medieval 
Trajectories,” in Christian Apocryphal Texts for the New Millennium: Achievements, 
Prospects, and Challenges. Proceedings of the International Workshop Held in Ottawa, 
September 30th — October 1st, 2006 (ed. Pierluigi Piovanelli; Studies on Early Christian 
Apocrypha; Leuven: Peeters, forthcoming). For further studies on the Transitus Mariae 
literature, see also Shoemaker, Mary's Dormition and Assumption, 49-51, for an intro- 

Smith Lewis, Apocrypha Syriaca, x. See also Horn’s study on the history of trans- 


mission and the connection between the Protevangelium of James and the Transitus 


Mariae in respect to “recycled apocrypha.” Horn posi issi 

posits four stages of transmission for 
the History of m Virgin Mary and addresses Questions concerning the manuscript histo- 
ry surrounding the sources for the tradition of the Lives of Mary; see her “Model Virgin,” 
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The many surviving manuscripts and num 
protevangelium of James confirm that its textu 
fixed. The rich evidence of its redaction-history and reception-history 
however, also points to its continued popularity, particularly among Chris- 
tians in the Eastern Church. Traditions from the Protevangelium of James 
were so well-known among eastern Christian communities that when the 
text was rediscovered and made accessible to the West by the French Hu- 
manist Guillaume Postel in the middle of the sixteenth century, he assumed 
that it was canonical in eastern orthodox churches.*° Its early acceptance in 
the East is also suggested by its adoption into the liturgical year. Already 
by the fifth century CE; December 8" was widely celebrated as the Feast 
of the Nativity of Mary; by the eighth century, this holy day seems to have 
been almost universally observed." On such occasions, portions of the 
Protevangelium of James seem to have been read and incorporated into 
sermons. 

By contrast, the Protevangelium of James’ transmission in western 
Christendom is more complex. There is only one extant Latin manuscript, 
which dates to the ninth century.” In the Latin West, the influence of the 
text seems to have been indirect, mostly mediated by other Marian apocry- 
pha, like Pseudo-Matthew.”’ There are a number of possible reasons for the 
relative lack of popularity of the Protevangelium of James in the Latin 
West. During the fourth and fifth centuries, Jerome criticized the text be- 
cause of its interpretation of the Gospels’ references to the “brothers and 


erous translations of the 
al form was never wholly 


© On Guillaume Postel and his discovery of the Protevangelium of James, see Irena 
Backus, “Guillaume Postel, Théodore Bibliander et le ‘Protévangile de Jacques,” Apoc- 
rypha 6 (1995): 7-65; Daniels, “Greek Manuscript Tradition,” 1-4; W.J. Bouwsma, Con- 
cordia Mundi: The Career and Thought of Guillaume Postel 1510-1581 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1957), 16. 

“ Daniels, “Greek Manuscript Tradition,” 12. 

*5 Daniels posits that the popularity of this text was so great that it influenced other 
sacred observance days, including the Feast of Joachim and Anna (celebrated on the gi 
of September) and the Feast of the Presentation of the Mary in the Temple (on the 21" of 
November); “Greek Manuscript Tradition,” 11-13. 

De Strycker, “Une Ancienne Version Latine du Protévangile de Jacques avec des 
extraits de la Vulgate de Matthieu 1-2 et Luc 1-2,” AnBoll 83 (1965): 365-402. On the 
Latin reception of the Protevangelium of James, see Jean-Daniel Kaestli, “Le Proté- 
vangile de Jacques latin dans l'homélie Inquirendum est pour la féte de la Nativité de 
Marie," Apocrypha 12 (2001): 99-153. 

EHE De Strycker, *Ancienne Version Latine," 365-402; Amann, Jacques et ses Re- 
maniements Latins for an introduction to, translation of, and commentary on the Latin 
version of the Protevangelium of James. Cf. also J. Gijsel, “Het Protevangelium Jacobi in 


het Latijn," AnCI 50 (1981): 351-66. 
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v. 11-16). T 
ec s" as the sons of Joseph from a euh E : an in- 
Jesus ec was also widely accepted by eastern Christians." Jerome, 
terpretation 


d that all early references to Jesus’ "brothers and Sis- 


insiste oh ; À 
ad Se be interpreted as his cousins. Convinced by Jerome’s as- 
e» 1 Damascus and Innocent condemned the Protevangelium 
sessment, 


turies.” Likewise, the so-called Gelg. 

of James in E E je ed non recipiendis (“books... not 
en cated”), along with other infancy gospels.” Continued attempts to 
to be Br traditions are suggested also by Pope Pius V’s removal of 
ns > St. Joachim from the Roman books of daily prayer and read- 
Se Ex ath century as well as by the suppression of the text of the 
es to control the Protevangelium of James and relat- 
ed infancy gospels, apocryphal reflections on Mary’s life remained popu- 
lar. Although the Protevangelium of James does not seem to have circulat- 
ed widely in Latin translation, traditions from this work were integrated 
into Latin infancy narratives such as the Latin Pseudo-Matthew and the 
Gospel of the Nativity. By the sixteenth century, when Postel “re- 
discovered” the Protevangelium of James and reintroduced the text into 
Europe, elements of the text were already familiar from Christian art and 


sisters” of Jesus (Hel 





l Early references to Jesus’ “brothers and sisters" have been debated for centuries. As 
early as the fourth century CE, three distinct views emerged as possible explanations of 
such references. The Helvidian view held that Jesus’ brothers and sisters were in fact 
Mary’s and Joseph’s children (e.g., countered by Jerome in Helv. 11—17; cf. Matt 15:55- 
56; Mark 6:3); the third century North African Christian Tertullian, as well as a number 
of modern scholars, supports this thesis (Carn. Chr. 3). The second view was initially 
Proposed first by the late fourth century heresiologist Epiphanius of Salamis, namely, 
that they were the children of Joseph from a previous marriage (Pan. 78.8.1; 78.9.6). Fi- 

nally, the fifth century Jerome held that the brothers and sisters of Jesus were not Jesus’ 
siblings but rather his cousins; the children belonged to Mary, the wife of Alphaeus, and 
sister-in-law of the Virgin Mary. For a discussion on these three views, see John P. Mei- 
2 iens d t Rethinking the Historical Jesus (New York: Doubleday, 1991), 316— 

j ane am, “The Brother and Sisters of Jesus: An Epiphanian Response to 
Tol P. Meier," CBQ 56 (1994): 686—700. 

‘ Klauck, Apocryphal Gospels, 65. 

E ne Helv. 11-16; also Klauck, Apocryphal Gospels, 65. 


pocryphal Gospels, 65; also Cullmann, “Protevangelj " 
=; ; gelium of James,” 423. 
EE Era Gospels, 65. The irony, of course, is that the so-called Gelasian 
Dee > forgery (perhaps composed in Gaul) that claims to have been 
re y Selasius, bishop of Rome in 492-96 CE, In other words, this text that con- 
Mns apocrypha is itself apocryphal. ; 


56 “ 
Cullmann, Protevangelium of James,” 418. 
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o 


achim's Office and the Presen- 
teenth century was eventually 


B. The Protevangelium of James in Modern Scholarship 


Despite its apparent popularity in pre-modern times, the 
James has not garnered extensive scholarly interest unti 
ly. In comparison to NT literature and Patristic Writings, for instance, very 
little has been written about the Protevangelium of James. Moreover, as 
noted above, past research focused primarily on issues such as its trans- 
mission, versions, date, authorship, and provenance.” 

Concurrent with the growth of scholarly interest in Christian apocrypha 
in the decades after the discovery of the Nag Hammadi codices in 1945, a 
new concern for the literary aspects of the Protevangelium of James has 
arisen.” Studies have explored the narrative’s themes and unique features 
as well as its use of literary techniques. Francois Bovon, for instance, has 
examined the literary trope of "suspension of time" in Protevangelium of 
James 18 as well as argued that its overall narrative Structure conveys a 
coherent meaning.” Likewise, John L. Allen discusses questions about its 
literary genre challenging the traditional categorization of the text as an 
“infancy gospel” and suggesting historia may be a less anachronistic clas- 
sification.” 

Another area of recent research has been the text’s intertextual relation- 
ships. Scholars have long noted that the vocabulary found in the Protevan- 
gelium of James consists mainly of terms also found in the LXX.™ In his 


Protevangelium of 
l relatively recent- 


°7 For the influence of the Protevangelium of James on Christian art and literature, see 
n. 2 above. 

°® Cullmann, “Protevangelium of James,” 418. 

? This research will be surveyed in Chapter One below. 

© See J.D. Turner and A. MacGuire, eds., The Nag Hammadi Library after Fifty 
Years (Leiden: Brill, 1997) and review by K. Rudolph (trans. D.D. Walker) in JR 79 
(1999): 452-57. 

s Francois Bovon, “The Suspension of Time in Chapter 18 of Protevangelium Jaco- 
bi," in The Future of Early Christianity: Essays in Honour of Helmut Koester (ed. B. 
Pearson; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991), 393-405. 

& John L. hm “The qose of James’ as an ‘Historia’: The Insufficieney 
of the ‘Infancy Gospel’ Category,” in Society of Biblical Literature 1991 Seminar Papers 
(ed. E. Lovering; Atlanta: Scholars, 1991), 508-17. 

~~ Smid, nich Jacobi, 9-12; See also, Amann, Tangi et ses un 
iements Latins, 62, 129, 180, 185, 229, 271; P. van Stempvoort, The Protevange = 
Jacobi: The Sources of its Theme and Style and Their Bearing on its Date,” ın Studia 
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A Commentary, H.R. Smid pursues an extensive 
n which the ob of ge appears 
ific phrases. One example is the oath 
to cite the PA csi piel oss which is a common Septuaginta] 
sana e Ex Ruth 3:13 and LXX 1 Sam 1:39, as well as in Judith 
ae p the Protevangelium of James, this phrase is employed 
abo ae throughout the narrative (e.g., Prot. Jas. 4:2; 6:3; 13:10; 
£ 64 
FR that the author “drew on the Septuagint, or Greek trans- 
lati à of the Hebrew Scriptures, for historical analogies, turns of phrase, 
esol about Jewish life and practices.” In accordance with 
Hock E. Cothenet notes that, “Il est intéressant de repérer les passages 
bibliques qui sont réemployés." ^ Anna's lament over her childlessness, for 
instance, draws on the models of the despair of Sarah and Hannah because 
of their barrenness (Gen 16:1-6; 1 Sam 1:6-16), as well as Judith's pain 
over her widowhood (Jdt 8:2-6). Even when Joseph returns home to find 
Mary pregnant, his initial reaction is to compare himself to Adam, who, 
upon returning to his wife Eve, found her alone, deceived, and corrupted 
(Prot. Jas. 13:5). Minor characters are also absorbed and recreated in this 


Protevangelium Jacobi: i 
analysis of those instances 1 


Evangelica III (ed. F.L. Cross; TUGAL 88; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1964) 415-19; 
Cothenet, “Protévangile de Jacques,” 4261-62; Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 21-22. 

* Contrast W.S. Vorster, “The Protevangelium of James and Intertextuality,” in Text 
and Testimony: Essays on New Testament and Apocryphal Literature in Honour of A.F.J. 
Klijn (ed. T. Baarda, et al.; Kampen: J.H. Kok, 1988), 262-75, which suggests we should 
re-evaluate our understanding of its intertexuality. He challenges Smid’s conclusion that 
there is a deliberately intertextual relationship between the Protevangelium of James and 
the LXX, as based on the former’s use of words and phrases that also occur in the latter. 
He proposes that the function of a source can vary. A source can be conceived simply as 
a body of knowledge available to the author or, more elaborately, as a pretext that the 

author “used, rejected, absorbed, and transformed” in order to produce meaning and to 
retell his own story creatively. Vorster attributes the many references common to the 
Protevangelium of James and the LXX to convention, since the content contained within 
the LXX, NT literature, and early Christian writings are very similar. He argues that the 
author did not simply rewrite a text, but rather created a text in response to the inadequa- 
cies of the canonical versions, which referred to other texts and thus developed interplay 
between them. As such, Vorster accounts for the similar words and expressions used by 
the author as simply a result of his language, which resembles biblical thoughts and ex- 
Pressions. He maintains that the motifs from stories such as that of Hannah (1 Sam 1:1- 
8) ate the only cases in which we can speak of intertextual relationships. 
5 Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 21. 
Cothenet, “Protévangile de Jacques,” 4261. 


67 
The parallel between Joseph and Adam - and thus Mary and Eve - has been a pri- 


d r centuries. This idea interprets Mary as a “new” or “sec- 
bs on pe Martyr was the first church father to advance the Eve — Mary compari- 
“at. 100), but it was Irenaeus of Lyons who was responsible for producing a critical 
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ative as seen with Euthine, who is brou 


ca her childlessness (Prot. Jas. 2:6) in a 


£ht into the Story to taunt Anna 


: manner t : 
penninah, the second wife of Elkannah, in 1 Sam AU recalls the role of 


n his Infancy Gospel of James, Hock also notes 

Protevangelium of James and Greco-Roman novels. ee T 
for Hock are two novels composed between 50 and 250 CE aaa 
Daphnis and ‚Chloe and Leucippe and Clitophon. Perhaps the Ken 
style and motifs of these Greek romances Sparked interest in the author of 
the Protevangelium of James; Anna’s lament scene, for instance, seems to 
convey an awareness of the numerous laments depicted in these and simi- 
lar novels. Hock proposes that the Parallels between these texts go beyond 
simply form. As with Daphnis in Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe, for instance 
the Protevangelium of James places Anna’s lament in a garden.® In addi. 
tion, Joseph’s reaction when he discovers Mary is pregnant (Prot. Jas 
13:1—5) echoes, both in content and language, Clitophon’s lament in Ache 
les Tatius’ Leucippe and Clitophon.9 Even the bitter water test to prove 
Mary’s purity (Prot. Jas. 16:3-5) recalls the water test conducted on Leu- 
cippe for the same reason. 

Of special interest for the present study are parallels in the depictions of 
owppoouvn (self-control) and tap8evia (state of virginity). Hock notes 
that the theme of purity and virginity is a fundamental element in many 
Greco-Roman romances; in his view, these models may have influenced 
the ways in which Mary’s exceptional state of purity is described in the 
Protevangelium of James."! 

Mary F. Foskett pursued further work in this area in her 2002 book, A 
Virgin Conceived, and subsequent papers.” In order to explore the multi- 
ple meanings and images that the term parthenos and virginity play in an- 


discourse and analysis of the parallel (Haer. 3.21.4). See discussion in Pelikan, Mary 
Through the Centuries, 39-52 for a survey of the issues surrounding this connection, es- 
pecially as they lead up to the Theotokos controversy. See also Leena Mari Peltomaa, The 
Image of the Virgin Mary in the Akathistos Hymn (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 128-34. 

8 Longus, Daphnis and Chloe 4.28.2; cf. Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 25-26. 

® Achilles Tatius, Leucippe and Clitophon, 5.11.3; cf. Hock, Infancy Gospel of 
James, 26. 

? Achilles Tatius, Leucippe and Clitophon, 8.8.3; 6.1-5; 13.1-14.2; cf. Hock, Infancy 
Gospel of James, 25-27. 

Hock assesses purity as the underlying theme and purpose of the text in Infancy 
Gospel of James, 14-20. Both Gaventa and Foskett also stress that the Protevangelium of 
James' depiction of Mary's purity is one that stresses her exceptionality; Gaventa, Mary, 
100-122, esp. 110, and Foskett, Virgin Conceived, 141-64; and discussion below. 

Foskett, “Virginity as Purity” 67-76; eadem, “Miriam/Mariam/Maria: Literary Ge- 
nealogy and the Genesis of Mary in the Protevangelium of James,” in Mariam, The Mag- 
dalen, and The Mother (ed. Deirdre Good; Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 2005), 


— 
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: | , Foskett examines several ancient narratives that feature 
Eus including Daphnis and Chloe, Leucippe and Clits 
phon, OT pseudepigrapha like Joseph and Aseneth, and Christian apocry. 
pha such as the Acts of Paul and Thecla and Acts of Peter. Her examina. 
tion of these sources also informs her analysis of the construction of Mary 
as "parthenos" in Luke-Acts and the Protevangelium of James. 

With regard to Daphnis and Chloe and Leucippe and Clitophon, Foskett 
suggests that the emphasis on virginity in these stories extends beyond 
simply presenting virginal protagonists. Like the Protevangelium of James, 
these stories are not only concerned with virginity and purity, but also with 
proving and maintaining this state. Accordingly, several scenes (Prot. Jas, 
16:3; 20:1) are devoted to the questioning and public testing of a woman’s 
virginity.” 

Foskett also draws attention to the importance of virginity in Joseph 
and Aseneth." She reads this text as a first century CE narrative that re- 
sponds to the report, in Gen 41:45, of Pharaoh giving Aseneth, the daugh- 
ter of Pentephres, priest of Heliopolis, to Joseph for his wife.” Similarities 
between this story and the Protevangelium of James can be seen most 
clearly in the concern for maintaining a living environment free from im- 
purities.^ Aseneth lives in a tower connected to her father’s house. Like 
Mary in the Protevangelium of James, she is only allowed to socialize and 
interact with other virgins (Jos. Asen. 2:5);" Aseneth is waited upon by 
seven virgins, all of the same age and born on the same night (Jos. Asen. 
2:6). Moreover, Aseneth's virginity is secured by her enclosed chambers, 
which are guarded from the outside by eighteen young men. In addition, 
the ornaments of her virginity hang in her room, which contains a bed in 

which she slept alone (“a man or woman never sat on it, only Aseneth 
alone"; Jos. Asen. 2:9).”® The image of Aseneth’s quarters thus recalls 
CE ee? Tt i o o 
^, Foskett, Virgin Conceived, 81—98. 
E Foskett, Virgin Conceived, 98-104. 
There 1$ no consensus about when Joseph and Aseneth was written. In 1889 when 
A.D. Battifol produced the first critical edition from a Syriac version in the mid-sixth 
TER epee uik to the fourth — fifth centuries and believed it was Christian in 
sills a E "s denn p nmi have affirmed the text as Jewish, with 
a ay Sp ed m. - T ws ute ikto a much earlier origin, probably 
à - Burchard, “Joseph and Aseneth,” in The Old 


een Pseudepigrapha, vol. 2 (ed. James H. Charlesworth; ABRL; New York: Dou- 
M en wee: Ross Kraemer, in her More recent book, When Aseneth Met 
Bi er Sin, niversity Press, 1998) 1s inclined to push for a “late antique” 
er ugg: * that it perhaps was even written by Christians, 
és Foskett, Virgin Conceived, 145. 


Aseneth,” - lation and thus numbering system is taken from Burchard, “Joseph and 
Foskett, Virgin Conceived, 98-104, 
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ary 5 bedroom sanctuary in the Protevangelium of James (Prot, Jas. 6:4— 

E and her mother's determination to keep her free from all things unclean 
5) (Prot. Jas. 6:4-5). 


and impure UC AEQ ET TANTA 
As Foskett shows, the theme of virginity is similarly central to the Acts 


Paul and Thecla. Like the Protevangelium of James, this story features a 
leading character portrayed as pure and virginal. In the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla, Thecla is persuaded by Paul's teachings and decides to reject her 
marriage and commit herself to a life of chastity (Acts Paul Thee, 7). For 
Thecla, the preservation of her virginity remains her power and the key to 
her success and survival. In the novel, she I$ twice sentenced by the gover- 
nor, twice condemned to death, and twice saved by divine intervention. 
Again the testing of virginity IS a prominent theme. Yet, in the Acts of Paul 
and Thecla, Thecla never yields to marriage,” in contrast to Mary in the 
Protevangelium of James. | | 

When dealing with the narratives about Mary in Luke-Acts and the 
Protevangelium of James, Foskett Suggests that both narratives exploit the 
multiple meanings of “virginity” in their representations and character- 
izations of Mary. She argues, however, that it is the Protevangelium of 
James that summons the potent connection between virginity and purity. 
Foskett proposes that Mary's virginity in the narrative becomes the expres- 
sion of purity and holiness par excellence, resulting in purity so absolute 
and unique that she becomes a model no other woman can replicate. 

In this assertion, Foskett builds on the insights of Gaventa's 1999 book, 
Mary: Glimpses of the Mother of Jesus. Gaventa here attempts to recover 
the various images of Mary by examining how she is characterized in mul- 
tiple and differing literary sources (both canonical and en 
Gaventa’s task to retrieve the “real Mary” is primarily literary, and thus 
her exploration is heavily dependent upon addressing questions that deal 
specifically with the ways in which early Christian writers portrayed Mary 
as a character and the role(s) she played in their representations of the sto- 
ry surrounding Jesus. After exploring Mary’s role in the Gospels of Mat- 


thew and Luke, Gaventa devotes an entire chapter to the Protevangelium of 


James, whereby she examines how Mary functions as a character by means 


of her speech, description, actions, and interactions with other eias 
Gaventa determines that the Protevangelium of James portrays Mary's en: 
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P My citations are taken from the translation by Schneemelcher, er Na EN 

Thecla,” in New Testament Apocrypha: Writings Relating to the Da London: 
and Related Subjects, vol. 2 (ed. W. Schneemelcher; trans. R. McL. á 


James Clarke & Co, 1992), 240. 
Foskett, Virgin Conceived, 104-8. APAT v." 67-76. 
" Foskett, Virgin Conceived, 141ff. See also her “Virginity as Purity,” 67 
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tally and completely enclosed in roin SR ee M she terms 
"sacred purity." Although Gaventa Me s E. EU St B day of 
Mary's purity to simply her virginity, she ea E. * © f rotevange. 
lium of James’ Mary primarily with Thecla, the en E in the Acts 
of Paul and Thecla. She argues that they en e status ofa virgin, but 
they are significantly different; whereas Thecla's actions are described in 
order to encourage and persuade other ESUDESWORIEBSU -a life of Chastity 
and purity, Mary’s actions and interactions in the Protevangelium of James 
do not, in her view, provide any patterns for other women to follow. Ac- 
cording to Gaventa, Mary’s purity sets nee apart from others to the degree 
that she is no longer a model to emulate. 

Although neither book focuses wholly on the Protevangelium of James, 
the works of Foskett and Gaventa thus establish that this text depicts 
Mary’s purity as exceptional, as is particularly evident in her status as the 
“Virgin of the Lord.” They show, moreover, how the narrative of the 
Protevangelium of James ensures that any typical ways of contracting im- 
purities are not threats for Mary. i À i 

Neither scholar, however, addresses the question of ritual impurity in 
any detail. Gaventa notes that the assumptions of ritual purity enter the sto- 
ry when Mary reaches adolescence and is asked to leave the Temple; she 
does not comment further than to assert that “the purity of Mary in this sto- 
ry vastly exceeds the requirements of ritual purity.” 8 Although Foskett 

addresses ritual impurity in her analysis, she does so only through the lens 
of Mary's status as a virgin, consistent with the focus in her book. Issues 
of ritual impurity and the question of the possibility of Mary's menstrua- 
tion are addressed only secondarily and in broad terms. 

While past scholarship on the Protevangelium of James has only 

obliquely intersected with concerns on Mary's ritual purity, Jennifer A. 
Glancy's more recent 2010 study, Corporal Knowledge: Early Christian 
Bodies,” perhaps offers the most relevant discussions relating to this con- 
cern. In her fourth chapter, Glancy offers an examination of competing sto- 
Ties in the early second and third centuries on the body of Mary in child- 
birth in which the Protevangelium of James is discussed. Focusing on the 
narrative of the body, Glancy examines the Protevangelium of James 
alongside the Ascension of Isaiah and the Odes of Solomon 19 in order to 
pee i ae Le i 
„, Gaventa, Mary, 100-122, esp. 110. 

She does, however, note that the author often identifies Mary as such; i.e., as “vir- 


gin of the Lord," or "virgin from the temple of the Lord," (see Prot. Jas. 2294133, 15:6, 
also 10:2, 19:18). 

“ Gaventa, Mary, 120-22. 

“ Gaventa, Mary, 110. 


86 , 
Jennifer A. Glancy, Corporal Knowledge: Early Christian Bodi ; 
University Press, 2010), 8 y Christian Bodies (Oxford: Oxford 


en ^ Rer es e o 
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explore “what stories are boxe by Mary’s childbearing body,”*’ Glancy con- 
tends that while BS Ness may suggest Mary's body is unperturbed by 
childbirth and that ere 1s theological meaning behind her undamaged 
body, the meaning ascribed in each case differs, Glancy's study as a whole 
is devoted to the centrality of bodies in early Christianity from Paul to Au- 
ustine and her section on the Protevangelium of James functions as one 
small piece to a broader concern for how cultural habituation of bodies 
may tell and teach us of the Inclinations of first century Christians. Her 
scholarship in this area is of particular Interest to our study given her focus 
in the particularities surrounding Mary S exceptional post-partum body, 
including a focus on discharges associated with menstruation and child- 
birth. Most important is her observation that the text is obsessed with 
Greco-Roman ideas surrounding purity, blood, and pollution, and her ar- 
ument that Mary is protected from sexual activity, but also from the pol- 


lution of menarche. 


C. Recent Research on Purity in Early Judaism and Christianity 


In this book, I intend to build on these insights regarding the importance of 
the theme of purity in the Protevangelium of James. I suggest, however, 
that the interest in purity goes well beyond a concern for Mary's virginity: 
the text's focus on purity may reflect engagement with biblical and early 
rabbinic ideas about ritual and menstrual purity and perhaps even moral 
and genealogical purity," in addition to early Christian ideas about sexual 
purity. In order to place the Protevangelium of James’ ideas into context 
and in conversation with a broader range of ideas on purity, my goal is to 
establish a “purity map” where I examine various views held on ritual, 
menstrual, and sexual purity in order to establish where the Protevangeli- 
um of James should be located on the “map.” Since an important aim in 
this study is to explore our text’s relationship with Judaism, my discussion 
draws upon biblical, Qumranic, rabbinical, and other early J ewish writings, 
including those of Philo and Josephus, as well as nascent Christian sources 


. . . 90 
such as gospel material and Pauline literature. 





87 
Glancy, Corporal Knowledge, 82. ; ; l 
“8 See Chapter Two, where I discuss Glancy's assertion regarding Mary's menarche in 


further detail. ot 
89 i i isti ayes’ ibution below. 
See discussion of Christine Hayes’ contri at 
2 Consequently, a detailed discussion of Greco-Roman influences on our text wi 


Sei isel 
be included in this discourse. Fortunately, Foskett’s important 2002 study does precisely 
this in the context of virginity and is easily consulted. 
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cholarship abounds with excellent explorations 
3 ‘ty and impurity in biblical and early Jewish and Christian writ- 
into purity Klawans’ seminal Impurity and Sin in Ancient Judaism, 
ings. Jonathan on the works of David Hoffmann, Adolph Büchler, Mary 
ee Ha ee Jacob Milgrom, Tikva Frymer-Kensky, David P. 
= — € iders biblical and Second Temple Jewish conceptions and 
— vues ncerning ritual purity as distinct from moral impurity.?? 
ie tad Men a book on how to understand and decipher Jewish and 
Am concepts, and terms on purity and impurity nor is it a sur- 
vey of the history of scholarship on purity. It is, however, a E Which 
explores the differing views, meanings, and understandings of purity and 
impurity in early Jewish and Christian literature in order to flesh out the 
characterization of Mary in the Protevangelium of James. In this way, 
Klawans' ideas on the relationship between impurity and sin in various 
early Jewish sources including biblical, Second Temple, and Qumran sec- 
tarian sources especially as they relate to the impurities related to the fe- 
male life-cycle (birth, menstruation, childbirth) are especially influential to 
the interpretation and reading of our text. M | 
Equally important is Klawans’ 2006 contribution entitled Purity, Sacri- 
fice and the Temple: Symbolism and Supersessionism in the Study of An- 
cient Judaism.” In this compelling work, Klawans examines Jerusalem's 
temple cult and its connection to purity and sacrifice. Given that I suggest 
in my study that the Protevangelium of James' ideas about ritual purity are 


Without doubt previous s 


?' For a brief description of their contributions to this area of research see the begin- 
ning of Chapter Two and n. 2-8 therein. 
* Jonathan Klawans notes that in contrast to moral impurity, ritual impurity includes 
defilements delineated in Leviticus 11-15 and Numbers 19, which typically arise from 
unavoidable impurities such as birth, death, sex, disease and other circumstances. Ritual 
impurities thus reflect the conditions of normal life and, as such, are not sinful. The con- 
sequence of this type of impurity is temporary exclusion from participation in certain 
ritual acts and lack of contact with the sacred and its precincts. These impurities are by 
nature impermanent and can be reversed through the passage of time and/or procedures 
of purification through water. The resolution for acts of moral impurity, by contrast, is 
much more difficult. Moral impurities are considered grave sins (i.e., idolatry, incest, 
murder) that affect and defile not only the sinner, but also the sacred land and sanctuary. 
Unlike ritual impurities, moral impurities cannot be removed by rites of purification and 
are long-lasting, if not permanent conditions. A return to moral purity is only achievable 
through punishment, atonement, exile, or by refraining from committing the morally im- 
pure act in the first place. For a detailed discussion on the differences between ritual and 


moral impurity practices held in ancient Judaism i.e., both in the Hebrew Bible and in the 


Second Temple period, see Impurity and Sin in Ancient Judaism (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 2000). See also my discussion in Chapter Two. 

: Klawans, Purity, Sacrifice, and the Temple: Symbolism and Supersessionism in the 
tudy ef Ancient Judaism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006). See also Ra‘anan 
Boustan’s review of this study in AJS Review 32 (2008): 169-72. 
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epresented in its persistent interest in th TS 

i. Klawans' tandem study of ritual Bn uni ie br ies 
his suggestion that they can both be understood socially and symibolis ly. 
works towards deciphering ideas on the presentation of the aera 4 
in our text. Particularly significant is his proposal that the ofc 
found in both purity and sacrificial rules is most meaningfully exfasitafa 
theological ideas surrounding the wish to imitate God (Imitatio Dei) Pe: 
the concern to attract and maintain God's presence in the Temple 9 The 
idea that God dwells in the sanctuary will be especially interesting if light 
of the Protevangelium of James’ depiction of Mary’s body as being aki à 
the sacred space of a sanctuary and as the chosen locale for the tempo 
dwelling of the Son of God, thus making Mary's womb Jesus’ pre 
sanctuary. 


In the same way Klawans' 


n to 
rary 
natal 


| insights have helped attained fruitful mean- 
ing and multifaceted understandings of purity within biblical and Second 


Temple Jewish literature, Hannah Harrington's attempt to reconstruct the 
purity systems envisioned by the Qumran sectarians and the Rabbis 
through detailed definitions, diagrams, and comparative charts have al- 
lowed for important comparisons for the presentation of purity found with- 
in the Protevangelium of James.” Drawing and building on the contribu- 


tions by Joseph M. Baumgarten,” and her mentors Jacob Milgrom” and 





% Klawans, Purity, Sacrifice, and the Temple, 56-68 on Imitatio Dei: 68 
tracting and maintaining God’s presence in the sanctuary. 

3 Hannah Harrington, The Impurity Systems of Qumran and the Rabbis: Biblical 
Foundations (SBLDS 143; Atlanta: Scholars, 1993); ideam, The Purity Texts (CQS 5; 
New York: T&T Clark Intl., 2004). 

% Joseph M. Baumgarten, Studies in Qumran Law (Leiden: Brill, 1977); idem, “The 
Qumran-Essene Restraints on Marriage,” in Archaeology and History in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (ed. L.H. Schiffman; Sheffield: JSOT, 1990), 13-24; idem, “The Purification Rit- 
uals of DJD 7,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Forty Years of Research (ed. D. Dimant and U. 
Rappaport; Leiden: Brill, 1992), 199-209; idem, “Zab Impurity in Qumran and Rabbinic 
Law,” JJS 45 (1994): 273-78; idem, Qumran Cave XIII: The Damascus Document 
(40266-273) (DJD 18; Oxford: Clarendon, 1996); and idem, “The Purification Litur- 
gies," in The Dead Sea Scrolls after Fifty Years, II (ed. P. Flint and J.C. Vanderkam; 
Leiden: Brill, 1999), 202-12, to name a few. 

?' Jacob Milgrom, Leviticus: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary 
(AB 3, 3A, 3B; New York: Doubleday, 1991-2001); idem, “Rationale for Cultic Law: 
The Case of Impurity," Semeia 45 (1989): 103-9; idem, “The Scriptural Foundations and 
Deviations in the Laws of Purity of the Temple Scroll," in Archaeology and History in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. L.H. Schiffman; Sheffield: JSOT, 1990), 83-99; idem, Studies 
in Cultic Theology and Terminology (ed. Jacob Neusner; SJLA 36; Leiden: Brill, 1983), 
and idem, “The Purification Rule (4Q51424QO0rd^)," in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Greek Texts with English Translations, I, Rule of the Community and Re- 
lated Documents (ed. James H. Charlesworth; Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1994), 177-79, to 
name a few. 


—13 on at- 
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1 :n.?? Harrington provides significant insights and conversa. 
Daniel Boyarın, of purity in term of its relationship to holiness and its 
tions on omni impurity within Qumranic and Rabbinic literature, 
distinction 
thus helping us understan 
James’ views of purity 1n TE 


diced ntioned earlier, my concern for Mary's p el M rorevange- 
oi ib s far pass the boundaries of her presentation as sexually pure, 
lium of Jame E. Hayes’ work in this area is significant to my 


i son, Christine . > 
en particularly regarding not only her understandings of the two 


traditional categories concerning Jewish purity laws (ritual and moral), but 
also her unique contribution of a third category, namely, genealogical im- 
?! Hayes’ convincing argument in her concern for understanding 


d 
urity. 
ty mud self-definition and the boundaries perceived between Jews 


and Gentiles continuously intersect with my concerns with our text. More- 
over, her findings regarding rabbinic self-conscious innovation and inter- 
pretation of Gentile ritual impurities inform my assessment and arguments 
on questions of Jewish and Christian selfhood und identity formation. In 
my fourth chapter on the characterization of Mary's sexual purity, Hayes’ 
argument for a shift in early Christian understandings of impurity, which 
she sees as already developing in Paul’s writing, towards the development 


lation to ideas expressed in these important 






?5 Daniel Boyarin, Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1993). 

? Whether a single system of purity is in evidence in all these texts has been ques- 
tioned by a number of scholars. See for instance, Ian C. Werrett, Ritual Purity and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. Florentino Garcia Martinez; STDJ 72; Leiden: Brill, 2007), 2-3 
and Klawans, /mpurity and Sin, and idem, his review in JR 88.1 (2008): 127-28. Both 
contributions will also be examined more closely in our study. 

10 Christine E. Hayes, Gentile Impurities and Jewish Identities: Intermarriage and 
Conversion from the Bible to the Talmud (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002) and 
my review in BMC Review (2004). 

1I In this context and in conversation with the works of Emil Schürer (Geschichte des 
Jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi [2 vols.; Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs], 1886-1890), 
Adolf Büchler (“The Levitical Impurity of the Gentile in Palestine Before the Year 70,” 
JOR 17 [1926)]: 1-81; idem, “Family Purity and Family Impurity in Jerusalem Before 

the year 70 C.E.,” in Studies in Jewish History [ed. I. Brodie and J. Rabinowitz; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1956], 64-98), Gedaliah Alon (“The Levitical Uncleanness of 
Gentiles,” in Jews, Judaism, and the Classical World [trans. I. Abrahams; Jerusalem: 
ne Klawans ( “Notions of Gentile Impurity in Ancient Juda- 
euis rides siege s MGE ERE and his Impurity and Sin book cited above), 
OBA Esth gly that the issue at stake for intermarriage in the OT Apocrypha, 
Pıgrapha, Dead Sea Scrolls, and the works of Josephus and Philo is primarily 


genealogical and therefore not ritual, as past scholarship has traditionally assumed; 


Hayes, Gentile Impuriti Jewi = 
ina fan, purities and Jewish Identities, chs. 3-4; esp. 8-11, 58-59 on genea- 


C 


d and accurately position the Protevangelium of 
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a concept of what she calls “carnal impurity,” 102 

helpful for interpreting the presentation of Mar 
in and mother. ; 
At the same time as Hayes’ work broad] 
writy, I look to Charlotte E. Fonrobert's sp 

to offer detailed observations Into the ways in which Mary's menstrual pu- 
rity functions 1n our narrative. Fonrobert meticulously examines the gy- 
naecological and physiological awareness embodied in the rabbinic laws of 
niddah as a way to better understand talmudic ideas about gender, purity 
and sexuality. $ Most relevant, for our purposes, is Fonrobert’s treatment 
of the Didascalia Apostolorum (DA), a third century Syrian Christian work 
that displays concerns that overlap swith those in rabbinic literature, in both 
her book and subsequent paper. ` In light of my examination of Mary's 
menstrual purity and reassessment of the provenance for the Protevangeli- 
um of James, Fonrobert's studies on menstrual purity laws within this 
community as both religio-ethnic markers as well as gender identity mark- 
ers contributes significantly to understanding the politics of gender in rab- 
binic literature, the construction and control of women's bodies by rabbis, 
and the notion of “Jewish-Christian” relations in the third century as re- 
maining in a state of flux. 


has been particularly 
Y S paradoxical role as vir- 


y informs my interpretation of 
ecific study on menstrual purity 


D. Scope, Aims, and Structure 


This study has two main interrelated goals: [1] to examine the characteri- 
zation of Mary in the Protevangelium of James with a specific focus on the 
place and function of the theme of purity; and [2] to analyze the structure, 
concerns, and interests of the narrative so as to suggest its possible tem- 
poral and geographical milieu. In the course of focusing on these two aims, 
I also hope to shed light on the text’s relationship and connection to Juda- 
ism, particularly the extent of the author’s knowledge of Jewish traditions 





!? The concept of “carnal impurity,” according to Hayes, is an extension of moral 
impurity and can be transmitted physically to other persons as it is linked to the body, but 
may also have moral consequences. For the avoidance of this type of impurity, the 
Maintenance of sexual purity (i.e., virginity, chastity, celibacy) is central; Hayes, Gentile 
Impurities and Jewish Identities, 4-16. 

Charlotte E. Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity: Rabbinic and Christian Reconstructions 
of Biblical Gender (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2000) and review by Ishay 
Rosen-Zvi, “Blood, Identity, and Counter-Discourse: Rabbinic Writings on Menstr- 
uation,” Prooftexts 23.2 (2003): 210-28. hM X 

Br Fonrobert, “The Didascalia Apostolorum: A Mishnah for the Disciples of Jesus, 
JECS 9.4 (2001): 483-509. 
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to the purity laws of his time; his use of 


: lated : 
and customs, specifically reta d the possibility of a “Jewish-Christian” 


other Jewish textual sources; an 
origin. i ER , I employ a literary approa 
In order to examine En eee oa E enn Aa 
to the text and build on vire place of purity in the narrative. Specifica]. 
literary quests for ied = the presentation of Mary as a literary charac- 
ly, I mean to explore c ans play in the narrative in order to highlight 
ter and m s: ci URS E world that is created in the process. Inevita- 
Re and theological inquiries will also be Sat Since, as 
Gaventa has rightly observed, interpreting the literary aims of any early 
Christian text naturally evokes interest in the original audience and how 
they first read the narrative; in addition, theological NSE ESRALC always 
found close at hand when dealing with questions surrounding the text S 
potpose und “over all goal, Thus history and theology will contextualize 
my primary focus, a literary analysis of how and in what ways the 
Protevangelium of James characterizes Mary. Proceeding inductively, I 
analyze the details of the narrative by focusing on aspects that reveal the 
characters. This process of "revealing the character” or paying attention to 
what Foskett describes as “character indicators” involves focusing on 
the character’s choices, speeches, and descriptions, as well as motives, atti- 
tudes, and moral nature, which Robert Alter suggests can be revealed 
through actions, appearance, gestures, posture, costume; “one character’s 
comments on another; direct speech by the character; inward speech either 
summarized or quoted as interior monologue; or through statements by the 
narrator about the attitudes and intentions of the personages, which may 
come either as flat assertions or motivated explanation.”' I employ these 
literary aspects while carefully examining the text. 
Additionally, I intend to place my discussion of Mary’s purity in con- 
text with and in relation to other ideas concerning purity in ancient Juda- 
ism as discussed briefly above. By Surveying various views held on multi- 
ple concepts of purity in early Jewish sources, I will be better able to situ- 
ate the Protevangelium of James’ views on purity and highlight what con- 
cepts and practices found in our text seem to be influenced by or reflect an 
awareness of other early Jewish sources. 
This focus on Mary’s portrayal in the narrative will also reveal an in- 
tense focus on the theme of purity, not only in terms of depicting Mary’s 
virginity, but also as a varying and multi-layered idea in the narrative that 





= ee a 
' Gaventa, Mary, 20. 


= Foskett, Virgin Conceived, 6. 


3 Robert Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York: Basic Books, 1981), 116- 
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passes both the presentation of Mary and the 


eo Structure of the narr 
£ » a- 
tive as 4 whole. Indeed, I maintain that the text’s interest in ritual, men- 
trual and sexual purity emerges as literary “postmarks,” dividing the na 
B 4 T- 


rative into thematic parts with distinct purposes and goals. I suggest that 
the theme of purity 1s so significant that it may be used as a vehicle for re- 


vealing the text’s multi-faceted interests and for hinting towards its possi- 
ple temporal and geographical setting. 


The first chapter considers questions of date, provenance, and genre. In 
the process. I discuss the debate over the Protevangelium of James' rela- 
tionship to Judaism and outline the method for m 

The second to fourth chapters, the Purity Cha 
analysis of the Protevangelium of James, pur 
theme of purity. The references to purity in the Protevangelium of James 
can be divided into three general categories, corresponding to the three 
sections of the text outlined above. Each Purity Chapter begins with a de- 
scription of the type of purity in question and surveys a number of early 
Jewish and nascent Christian sources on the topic in order to better situate 
our text's views. Chapter Two examines those references to purity that oc- 
cur in the course of describing Mary's birth and early childhood. Here I 
seek to emphasize the importance of ritual purity in terms of the text's 
overarching interest in the Jerusalem Temple, its priests, and the Second 
Temple Jewish sacrificial system. Paying close attention to the author's 
shift in focus from the ritual purity of Mary's parents to the exceptional 
ritual purity of their own daughter, I suggest that Mary is described in 
terms that evoke a Temple sacrifice. Chapter Two thus carefully considers 
ritual purity, particularly in relation to sacrifice and the Temple. 

Chapter Three builds on the text's thematic emphasis on purity suggest- 
ed in Chapter Two, but now examined in reference to purity during the 
transitional period of Mary's life — her adolescent years, during which she 
leaves the Temple and enters into marriage. Most significant here is Prot. 
Jas. 8:4, which describes how priests sought to have Mary removed from 
the Temple because she, at the age of twelve, threatens to defile the pure 
space that had been her home since the age of three. This passage raises 
many questions — is the fear of pollution connected, in particular, to men- 
struation? And, if so, what would this circumstance mean for the text's de- 
piction of Mary? What does this say about its assumptions about ritual pu- 
rity and the female life-cycle? This chapter concentrates on the issue of 
menstrual purity and the ways in which the allusion to Mary’s possible im- 
purity functions in the text’s characterization of this figure. 5 

Chapter Four analyzes the text’s treatment of Mary s marriage and E 
birth of Jesus. Central to the Protevangelium of James concern wi 
Mary's purity in this context are the descriptions of Jesus at Mary's breas 


y own analysis of the text. 
pters, offer a close literary 
sued with a focus on the 
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irth without any need for the usual purification rites 
d the declaration of Mary’s innocence on all charges 
dure a physical examination to prove that she has 
fter giving birth (Prot. Jas. 19:12-20:2). This 
chapter investigates the purity laws related > cn EN 
particularly concerning virginity and post-par BRAUN a à Is fo- 
cus on sexual purity does not examine ideas pomis. ana celibacy 
alone, but also within the context of marriage, I pay close attention to the 
author's description of Mary's relationship to Joseph as a commentary on 
Jewish ideas on marriages and betrothals. ; 
Chapter Five revisits questions regarding the Pr otevangelium of James’ 
date, provenance, and relationship to Judaism in light of my findings. In 
particular, I argue for a Syrian provenance and late second or early third 
century date. I support this assertion by examınıng particular character- 
istics of Syrian Christianity, including the text’s possible “Jewish-Christ- 
ian” origins, and Marcionite and docetic influence on the one hand, and 
Syrian ideas on marriage, virginity, asceticism, and the role of women, on 
the other. Thus I situate the Protevangelium of James’ interest in ritual, 
menstrual, and sexual purity in a West Syrian cultural context, with special 
reference to the Didascalia Apostolorum. 

In my concluding chapter, I consider how the theme of purity contrib- 
utes to the depiction of Mary in the Protevangelium of James. What does it 
mean that the author characterizes her as exceptionally pure, both by the 
standards of biblical and Jewish law and by the standards of early Chris- 
tian views of virginity, yet as potentially participating in menstrual impuri- 
ty? My concluding comments explore the implications of the one impurity 
by which Mary continues to be bound in light of her characterization as 
exceptionally pure and considers how this portrayal of Mary's relationship 
to ritual purity contributes to important discussions on understanding 
women, gender, and sexuality in antiquity. 

Before turning to the date, provenance, and genre of the Protevangelium 
| of James, a note on terminology will prove useful. 


immediately after b 
(Prot. Jas. 19:16) an 
after she is forced to en 
remained virginal even a 


E. Terminology 


Since my investigation of the Protevangelium of James' ideas on purity 
and suggestion of its possible provenance involve examining our text's re- 
lationship to Judaism, a note on terminology is necessary. When referring 
a cifically to persons, groups, and sources associated with the NT Gos- 
S x er ae P auline corpus, I have chosen to use the term Christ-believers 

stead of Christians on its own, since this designation was not original for 
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ho claimed Jesus to be the messiah and is an an 
first century context," despite its use thr 
109 T will, however, employ the terms “ e 
«jewish-Christians" with the use of quotation m 
tionship of J udaism to our text, when applicable, 
ign Syan Christianity, especially in my fifth 
of Jesus’ followers un particularly import 
term “Jewish Christianity 1s a scholarly construct with which neither the 
authors nor the writings discussed in this study or elsewhere identify them- 
selves; neither do they refer to any of the groups they mention as “Jewish- 
Christian.” In this tegard Er phrase is problematic inasmuch as it is anach- 
Pe magcurate, imprecise, and misleading." I maintain, however that 
the terms “Jewish-Christianity” and “Jewish-Christian” may still be se 
for helping us understand the relationship between Judaism and Christiani- 
ty during a time when the boundaries between these two traditions were 
still very much blurred, if we remember that these terms are exactly that 
scholarly categories to help us understand these complex relationships." , 
My goal is not to provide a comprehensive history of the relationship 
between Judaism and Christianity and their so-called parting of the ways, 
nor is it to discuss the vast scholarship on terminology, categories, and 
terms suggested to more accurately describe when Jewish and Christian 
identities became distinguishable from each other. Fortunately, we have 
excellent studies that provide not only critical discussions on this historical 


those W 
tion for à 
Testament. 


achronistic applica- 
se times in the New 
Jewish Christianity” and 
arks to describe the rela- 
and the influence of Juda- 
chapter when the identity 
ant. I am aware that the 


er SS 

108 The term “Christian” is problematic in that our evidence from the mid-first century 
indicates that only those outside the movement referred to members of the church as 
“Christians.” Jerry L. Sumney argues that when it is first used in Acts 11:26, it seems 
that they accepted this language whether they “first coined it, reluctantly accepted it, or 
enthusiastically embraced it.” See his “Paul and Christ-Believing Jews Whom He Oppos- 
es,” in Jewish Christianity Reconsidered: Rethinking Ancient Groups and Texts (ed. Matt 
Jackson-McCabe; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007), 58 for further discussion. 

1 Acts 11:26; 26:28; 1 Pet 4:16. Cf. John Gager, “Paul, the Apostle of Judaism,” in 
Jesus, Judaism, and Christian Anti-Judaism: Reading the New Testament After the Holo- 
caust (ed. Paula Fredriksen and Adele Reinhartz; Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 
2002), 56-76. 

See especially Sumney’s and John 
McCabe, ed., Jewish Christianity Recons 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007) and Jackson-McCabe’s discussion 
tions put forth for alternative terminology. oni 

ii See further Joan E. Taylor, Phani of Early Jewish-Christianity: dos 
ty or Scholarly Invention?," VC 44 (1990): 313-34 and David Frankfurter, e : 
Jewish Christianity’: Continuing Religious Sub-Cultures of the Second and Thir jy 
ries and Their Documents," in The Ways that Never Parted: Jews and pues cs 
Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages (ed. Adam H. Becker and Annette Y. Reed; 
en: Mohr Siebeck, 2003; repr., Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007), 131-43. 


W. Marshall’s contributions in Matt Jackson- 


idered: Rethinking Ancient Groups and Texts 
on the various sugges- 
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l suggestions for alterative terminology. 113 

ee ften been understood as a tradition that com- 
i i as often à; e 

“Jewish ee da Jewish observances with Christian faith. Scholars 

sen " to designate [1] ethnically Jewish or 


“Jewish-Christian ; ; 
often use the term "Jewis esus as Christ and his role in salva. 


à ersons who believe J : 
€ regen $ ersons of any ethnicity that combine Jewish practices 
tion , 


h as Torah-observance with Christian beliefs such as Jesus as Christ 
€ ah; d [3] persons who use Jewish cultural or literary forms to ex- 
nett hout this study, the use of the term “Jew- 
press their Christianity. Throughou 


12 but also important 


Si a EEE on 12099 4k $9 x . 
112 On when and where “Judaism” and “Christianity parted ways," see the various 


models offered by James D.G. Dunn, The Parting of Ways Between E nu and Ju- 
daism and their Significance for the Character of Christianity BE es 1991), 
esp. 238; idem, ed., Jews and Christians: The Parting of ne pda S A (Cam- 
bridge: Eerdmans, 1992), 367-68; Lawrence Schiffman, At the Crossroads: annaitic 
Perspectives on the Jewish-Christian Schism,” in Jewish and Christian Self-Definition, 
vol. 2 (ed. E.P. Sanders; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981), 155-56; and Alan F. Segal, Re- 
becca’s Children: Judaism and Christianity in the Roman World (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1986). For critiques of this “parting of ways” model, see for e.g., Dan- 
iel Boyarin, Dying for God: Martyrdom and the Making of Christianity and Judaism 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1999); idem, Border Lines: the Partition of Judaeo- 
Christianity (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004); Judith Lieu, Neither 
Jew Nor Greek?: Constructing Early Christianity (SNTW; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
2002); Adele Reinhartz, “A Fork in the Road or a Multi-Lane Highway? New Perspec- 
tives on the ‘Parting of the Ways’ Between Judaism and Christianity,” in The Changing 
Face of Judaism: Christianity and Other Greco-Roman Religions in Antiquity (ed. 1. 
Henderson and G. Oegama; Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2006), 278-329; and the 
contributions in Adam H. Becker’s and Annette Y. Reed’s edited volume, Ways That 
Never Parted. 

"i3 For recent studies on terminology, see the important contributions by Anders 
Runesson, “Inventing Christian Identity: Paul, Ignatius, and Theodosius I,” in Exploring 
Early Christian Identity (ed. B. Holmberg; WUNT 226: Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 
59-92; Steve Mason, “Jews, Judaeans, Judaizing, Judaism: Problems of Categorization in 
Ancient History,” JSJ 38 (2007): 457-512; and the contributions in Matt Jackson- 
McCabe’s edited volume, Jewish Christianity Reconsidered, especially Luomanen and 
Jones in this volume since both still argue that the term “Jewish-Christianity” may still 
be somewhat useful. See also Jones, “Jewish Christianity of the Pseudo-Clementines,” in 
A Companion to Second-Century Christian “Heretics” (ed. Antti Marjanen and Petri 
| Luomanen; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 315-44; Shaye J.D. Cohen, The Beginnings of Jewish- 
ar € Varieties Uncertainties (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
Lo qom See woe "Behind the Names: Samaritans, Ioudaioi, Galileans," in Text 
na in nn, i Mediterranean Antiquity: Essays in Honour of Peter 
tier University n as x age Michel Desjardins; Waterloo, ON: Wilfrid Lau- 
ibis id um, , , for useful discussion on names and naming in the 

114 
bu boo » acum a good survey and discussion of scholarly attempts at 

» Of which the three possibilities listed above are discussed. 


See his “Jewish Christianity,” in The Cambridge History of Judaism: The Early Roman 
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stian” draws heavily on, but is not limited to, the first definition 
d is of particular importance for Chapter Five. 






» 1 = C Š 
lod, vol. 3 (ed. William Horbury, W.D. Davies, and John Sturdy; Cambridge: Cam 
midge University Press, 1999), 731-75, esp. 733-42 for definitions. 





Chapter One 


Date, Provenance, and Genre 


Before turning to a literary analysis of the Protevange 
examination of the theme of purity therein, a consideration of the date 
rovenance, and genre of the text is necessary. The Protevangelium d 
James is à pseudonymous work, which claims to have been written by 
James (likely, James the brother of Jesus; Prot. Jas. 25:1). Pseudonymous 
writings are notoriously difficult to situate and date, since they maintain 
from the start, to have been written by someone else and at another ifie! 
The Protevangelium of James is no exception: the inferences about date 
authorship, and provenance that can be extracted from the text are indirect, 
at best, and often ambiguous or inconclusive. These factors pose a chal- 
lenge for scholarly attempts to reconstruct its precise aims and context. 
Accordingly, questions about its date, provenance, aims, and context have 
been hotly debated in modern research. 

This chapter surveys the history of research on these questions in order 
to lay the groundwork for my literary analysis of the narrative in Chapters 
Two, Three, and Four. Thus, the primary purpose of this chapter will be to 
map out the possible cultural and historical contexts in which to under- 
stand the text's interests and concern with purity. In the process, however, 
I also hope to clarify further how the approach to the Protevangelium of 
James in this study relates to previous studies. I propose, in particular, that 
aliterary approach may help shed new light on the question of the aims, 
date, and genre of the text, and that the possibility of a Syrian provenance 
can be further illuminated through a consideration of its traditions about 
ritual and sexual purity in relation to contemporaneous rabbinic Jewish and 
Syrian Christian sources. 


lium of James and an 





lechofars have assumed that James, the brother of Jesus, could not have authored the 
text since the material found in the story is dependent upon ee ur 
Matthew and Luke. On this, see Ronald F. Hock, The Infancy Gospels of James and 
Thomas (TSB 2; Santa Rosa, Calif.: Polebridge, 1995), 8-9. Cf. Boyd Lee DER, or, 
Greek Manuscript Tradition of the Protevangelium Jacobi” (2 vols.; PhD diss., Duke 
University, 1956), 1.24. 
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A. Dating the Protevangelium of James 


A broad range of dates have been proposed for the Protevangelium of 


James, from as early as the mid-second century CE to as late as the fifth 
century CE. At the beginning of the twentieth century, scholars tended to 
favour a later date. Current consensus, however, is that an earlier date is 
more probable, with most scholars favouring the late second century to 
early third century CE.” 

A re-assessment of the date of the Protevangelium of James resulted 
from the discovery of the early fourth century Papyrus Bodmer V in 1952 
which sets the terminus ad quem for the text.” Since this discovery, schol. 
ars have sought support for early dating in the evidence of early Patristic 
literature, proposing that second and third century Christian authors may 
have been familiar with the Protevangelium of James. 

Most commonly cited in this regard are Clement of Alexandria (ca. 
150-215) and Origen (ca. 185-254).* Clement mentions details about the 
life of Mary absent from the NT Gospels but included in the Protevangeli- 
um of James. These details center on Mary's virginitas in partu (Prot. Jas. 
9:8; 19:18) and occur in the context of Clement's discussion of a midwife 
who attends Mary and claims that she is indeed a virgin in Strom. Baro; 

Clement refers to this declaration made directly after Mary gives birth: 
ET eee 


2 “ E 
Oscar Cullmann, “The Protevangelium of James,” in New Testament Apocrypha: 
Gospels and Related Writings, vol. 1 (ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher: trans. R. McL. Wil- 


Other Gospels: Non-Canonical Texts (Philadelphia: Westminster John Knox, 1982), 108. 
a en above, as well as the detailed discussion in de Strycker, "Die 
= een = E a re Tacobi,” in Griechische Kodikologie 
schaft, eyes . Harifinger; Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesell- 
DE iue Gospel of James, 11; P.A. van Stempvoort, *The Protevangelium 
ae a 2 E Bp Theme and Style and Their Bearing on its Date," in Studia 
Mu dri = i. Cross; TUGAL 88; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1964), 415; Paul 
pr qiue BEL. of James," ExpTim 118.12 (2007): 574; idem, “The 
RI u um The Non-Canonical Gospels (ed. Paul Foster; New York: 
sigo E a niade Strycker, Le Protévangile de Jacques: Problèmes, Cri- 

getiques,” in Studia Evangelica III (ed. F. Cross; TUGAL 88; Berlin: D Ead. 


emie Verl 5 
on FRLANT 139; Ging Van Zend Jakobus und kan 
pa ; gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1987), 224 n. 69, to name a 


5 
Other witnesses to Mary's viro;n; 
ar : : 
Odes of S Y S virginitas in party Include the Asc 


olomon (Ode 19). Both texts attest to Mary's conceptio ed the 


n and birth as being mi- 
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st as most people even now believe, as it seems, that Mary ceased to be a virgin 


ju à : 
dug the birth of her child, though this was not really the case — for some say that she 
Re found by the midwife to be a virgin [ap8£vos] after the delivery (Clement of Alex- 
w 


andria, Stromata 7.16.93). 


Whereas Clement is vague about his source (“some say”), his younger con- 
temporary Origen is more explicit. In his Commentary on Matthew (Comm. 
Matt. 10:17), Origen makes reference to Jesus’ brothers as belonging to 
Toseph from a previous marriage, in the context of discussing Jesus’ breth- 
ren, and he names the “Gospel of Peter” or the “Book of James” as his 


sources: 


As for the brothers of Jesus, some people pretend [i.e., the people in the synagogue in 
Jesus’ hometown, cf. Matt 13:5], by leaning on a tradition in the Gospel according to 
Peter, or as it is entitled, the Book of James [tis BıßAou lakcoBou], that they would be 
the sons of Joseph, born from a former woman whom he would have lived with before 


Mary (Origen, Comm. Matt.10:17). 


Traditions about Joseph’s sons by a previous marriage are found in Prot. 
Jas. 9:8, 17:2, 5. In fact, Joseph’s protest against taking Mary as a wife at 





raculous and to her perpetual virginity after giving birth. See J.C. Plumpe, “Some Little- 
Known Early Witnesses to Mary’s Virginitas in Partu,” TS 9 (1948): 567-77. So also F. 
Buck, “Are the “Ascension of Isaiah’ and the ‘Odes of Solomon’ Witnesses to an Early 
Cult of Mary?,” in De Primordiis Cultus Mariani IV (Rome: Pontificia Academia Maria- 
na Internationalis, 1970), 371-99, esp. 379. dis d 

“AM, cs Eoıkev rois TOAACIS Kal uéxpi vüv SoKél rj Mapiau Aexo elvai dia Tr 
y TOU TaIdiou yévvnotv, OUK 0000 Aexo (Kal yàp uera TO TEKEIV autrjv uaicol£ica 
v baci rives map8évov súpeðvaı) (Strom. 7.16.93). Greek and English translations are 
cited from Clement of Alexandria, Miscellanies Book VII (ed. and trans. Fenton John 
Anthony Hort and Joseph B. Mayor; GP 9; New York: Garland, 1987), 164-65. ade 

1 Origen (c.185-c.254), probably born in Alexandria, was an active writer in biblical 
critique, exegesis and theology. The majority of his literary activity took place from c. 
218 to 230. When conflict broke out in Alexandria in connection with the emperor Cara- 
calla, he went to Palestine where he was ordained as a priest. When Origen was deposed 
of his priesthood, he found refuge in Caesarea (231), where he established his famous 
School and continued his literary work, which included his commentaries on ii. 
and John. These commentaries seem to have been written in the last years of Origen S 
life as Decius' persecutions (250) prevented Origen from continuing and completing 
them. For an introduction to his life and writings, see Joseph W. Trigg, Origen: The Ear- 
ly Church Fathers (New York: Routledge, 1998), 1-62 and John Anthony McGuckin, 
ed., The Westminster Handbook to Origen (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2004), 
1-24. ; Scis SS 
* Tous dt a8eAbous’ InooU paoi tives Elvan, EK mapoóóorcos ópucJuevot TOU EM 
YEypannevou Kata TTérpov evayyeAtou rj Ths BiBAou lokcopov, vious TE vies 
OTEPAS yuvaıkös OUVEDKNKULAS auro po THs Mapias; Origen, Comm. i ied 
(SC 162, 216-17; English translations are my own, but the French translation by 


Girod was also consulted). 
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Prot. Jas. 9:8, even though he has been selected by God for this task, js 
based on the fact that he is old and already has children. In the context of 
registering his family for Augustus’ census, Joseph again makes reference 
to his sons and Samuel is even named as one of them. If Origen S reference 
to “the Book of James” does indeed refer to the Protevangelium of James, 
then it might be possible to place its terminus ad quem in the third century 


9 
at most thoroughgoing attempt to suggest a precise date for the 
Protevangelium of James, by drawing on Patristic literature, has been that 
of P.A. van Stempvoort’? who places the composition of the text between 
178 and 204 CE, contemporary with Clement and Origen, as well as Ter- 
tullian (ca. 160-225).'' To the commonly-cited parallels in Clement and 
Origen quoted above, he adds passages from Tertullian’s De Carne Christi 
(7.230), which describe Tertullian’s refusal to accept the possibility of Je- 
sus’ brothers and sisters as belonging to Joseph’s previous marriage as 
well as his denial of the lasting virginity of Mary (non virgo quantum a 

partu). These references, in his view, establish the wide circulation of the 

Protevangelium of James by the third century CE. 


? Note that the Protevanglium of James is a title that was given to our text when Guil- 
laume Postel reintroduced the document to the Latin West in 1552 and thus is not the 
original designation. The Papyrus Bodmer V has “Birth of Mary, Revelation of James,” 
but even most recent editors have questioned whether the second half is original since 
some Greek manuscripts exclude the reference to James (Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 
4; Cullmann, “Protevangelium of James,” 423). If James was not always included in the 
title, it is worth asking if Origen was indeed making reference to our text. Origen’s lack 
of a precise title for his source (i.e., “Gospel According to Peter and “Book of James), 
however, seems to indicate his concern more for the content than title. Origen’s reference 
to both the “Gospel according to Peter” or the “Book of James” for his source is notewor- 
thy. The extant texts seem to suggest no direct parallels between the two sources since 
the Protevangelium of James focuses mainly on Mary and her conception and birth of 

Jesus, whereas the Gospel of Peter is centered on Jesus’ passion narrative. On their study 
of the Greek manuscript of the Gospel of Peter, however, Thomas J. Kraus and Tobias 
Nicklas remind us that the manuscript is so fragmented that it is difficult to determine 
exactly what the original gospel contained. Since the whole of the Gospel of Peter is not 
available, it may also be worth pondering the possibility that the original contained an 
infancy story since Origen seems to refer to the Gospel of Peter as a text which com- 
ments on the virgin birth; see Das Petrusevangelium und die Petrusapokalypse: Die 
griechischen Fragmente mit deutscher und englischer Übersetzung (GCS NF 11; NA 1; 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2004), 3-8, 16. NC 
s Van Stempvoort, “The Protevangelium Jacobi,” 410-26. 

A Van Stempvoort, “The Protevangelium Jacobi,” 413-25. 

l On Mary’s virginitas in partu, Tertullian writes, 
sign capable of being spoken against the conception an 
concerning which these Academics say, 
And yet, even though this expression wer 


“Consequently we recognize as a 
d childbearing of Mary the virgin, 
‘She bare and bare not, virgin and no virgin.’ 
€ tolerable, it would be one more suitable for us 


the 
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To argue for a terminus a quo of 178 CE for the dating of the Protevan- 
„m of James, van Stempvoort appeals to the anti-Christian writings of 
eliu agan” author Celsus. ` He speculates that our text was penned as a 
Response to Celsus’ attacks on Mary," reconstructing the aim of the 
evangelium of James with references to the statements of Celsus now 
Be ed in Origen’s Contra Celsum.? In his True Doctrine, Celsus ap- 
E have slandered Jesus' mother on a number of counts. First, he 
E doubt on Mary's reputation by questioning the circumstances sur- 
sheds. Jesus’ birth (Cels. 1,28),!° Second, Celsus writes that Jesus was 
D of a virgin, but rather born of a poor native woman from a Jew- 
gp = -Greek village, who “spins for daily hire" (Cels. 1.28-32)." Final- 
MD certs that Mary's pregnancy should be considered a scandal, be- 
m she had committed adultery with a Roman soldier by the name of 


direc 


cause 


. for she bare, seeing she did so of her own flesh, and she bare not, seeing she did 
us an's seed, a virgin as regards her husband, not a virgin as regards child- 
hat the expression *bare and bare not' implies that it was not of her 
d not virgin’ means that she was not from her own bowels a moth- 
e is nothing doubtful, or that is twisted back into a plea that Es 
j it: light is light and darkness is darkness, and yea is yea an 
Si nEn Mur. CEA is P the side of evil. She bore which did bear: and 
ss s 7% in she conceived, in her childbearing she became a wife. For she became a 
Hes 3 edi: same law of the opened body, in which it made no difference whether the 
on = 2 of the male let in or let out: the same sex performed that unsealing (Car. 
E nain is from Ernest Evans, ed. and trans., Tertullian's Treatise on ine 
MN ion [Q. Septimii Florentis Tertulliani: de Carne Christi er ke 
with an Introduction Translation and O ENER (London: SPCK, aj 
i i : irginity in Chapter Four. 
u, ne makes el Justin Martyr’s writings (ca. BE ot 
having possible connections to the Protevangelium of James, je ij Meer 5 
into consideration when determining his terminus ad quem for t e an 
the midwife for Mary in the Odes of Solomon (19:9) is also ae 
account by van Stempvoort in his calculations for the dating of the text; 
Jacobi,” 412. Compare the view of eii = mer ae 
14 Yan Stempvoort, “Protevangelium of Jacobi, ee — 
15 ers Chadwick: Origen: Contra Celsum (Cambridge: Pu 6 
Press, 1980). See also the excellent commentary on Celsus wre re 
Die “Wahre Lehre” des Kelsos (KFA |; Freiburg im en a ne 
16 For the specific attacks by Celsus listed above, see E as dee nu 
sum, 27-28. See also Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, Il an i wach dece pa 
imacy of Jesus: A Feminist Theological Interpretation of t e imme es i 
Francisco: Harper & Row, 1987; Sheffield: Sheffield Phoenix, ; 


ences therein. , Gospel of James, 1; 
! Chadwick, Origen: Contra Celsum, 21-32; Hock, Infancy Gosp 
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Panthera and was thus forced to give birth to Jesus in secret (Cels. 1.32 
and 1.69). ae 
Van Stempvoort's suggested dating is thus predicated on his theory that 
the Protevangelium of James was written as an apology. Specifically, he 
argues that the author of the Protevangelium of James directly addresses 
Celsus’ attacks on Mary’s character by clarifying her social Status and yir. 
ginal state: Mary is thus portrayed, in the Pr E om of James, as 
child born to wealthy and respected parents (Prot. Jas. 1:1) and her royal 
descent is confirmed (Prot. Jas. 10:4). " In addition, her virginity is tested 
and proven on multiple occasions (Prot. Jas. 13:8; 15:13; 20:1); various 
characters throughout the narrative doubt her virginity, but all are shown to 
be wrong (Prot. Jas. 13:6; 15:10; 19:19). For van Stempvoort, the paralle] 
with Celsus even serves to explain the depiction of Mary as weaving: 
whereas Celsus dismisses her as a village spinner (Cels. 1.28), the 
Protevangelium of James celebrates her as among the virgins called to 
make a new veil for the Temple.” Regardless of whether Van Stempvoort 
is correct in his assertion that the text functioned as an apology for the ac- 
cusations made by Celsus, the Protevangelium of James clearly reflects 
participation in the discussion amongst early Christians surrounding the 
nature of Mary’s virginity, her relationship to Joseph, Jesus’ brothers, etc. 
Van Stempvoort proposes a terminus ad quem of 204 CE for the text, 
based on parallels that he sees with Hippolytus’ homily on Susanna, which 
is incorporated in his commentary on the Book of Daniel (LXX Dan 10).”! 
Van Stempvoort not only sees a literary relationship between the Prot- 
evangelium of James and Hippolytus’ homily on Susanna whereby the 
former is dependent upon the latter, but also notes a concurrence in their 
themes; in his view, Hippolytus’ characterization of Susanna displays re- 
markable parallels to the portrayals of both Anna and Mary in the 
a a un 
18 Chadwick, Origen: Contra Celsum, 27-32. On similar traditions in later Jewish 
writings, see Peter Schäfer, Jesus in the Talmud (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2007), esp. the first chapter entitled “Jesus’ Family” where Schäfer explores rabbinic 
parallels to the attacks made on Mary and Jesus in the Babylonian Talmud. b. Shab 104b 
and b. Sanh 67a describe in a distorted manner the Gospel stories of Jesus’ family back- 
ground and parents. Unconcerned about Jesus’ actual identity (whom they refer to as 
“Ben Stada” or “Ben Pandera”), the sages discuss why this certain person is known by 


two different names. The answer is, of course, presupposed: his mother Miriam had both 
a husband (“Stada”) and a lover (“Pandera”). 


ja Van Stempvoort, “The Protevangelium J acobi," 413-15. 
Van Stempvoort, “The Protevangelium Jacobi,” 413-15, For Celsus’s dismissal of 
Mary as a village spinner, see Chadwick, Origen: Contra Celsum, 27-28. 
Van Stempvoort, “Protevangelium Jacobi,” 413-15; for Hippolytus’ homily on Su- 
sanna, see Brian Shelton, Martyrdom from Exegesis in Hippolytus: An Early Church 


Presbyter's Commentary on Daniel (SCHT; Eugene, Oreg.: Wipf & Stock, 2009), 80-86 
on Susanna, 
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yangelium of James.” Van Stempvoort argues that Hippolytus’ homi- 

prote well as the multitude of liturgy and Iconography devoted to Susanna 
ly, as to her popularity among Christians in the first years of the third cen- 
attests suggesting that this regard provides an explanation for the parallels 
tury; n Susanna and the characters of Mary and Anna. Moreover, van 
rt also proposes that the Protevangelium of James’ literary bor- 
Stemp s from Susanna extended to patriarchal and matriarchal figures 
c novelistic literature such as Tobit, Judith, and Esther. 
M ihough van Stempvoort's investigation into the date of the Protevan- 

lium of James has brought to light a number of important sources and 
ge his attempt at narrowing to a precise date may be too ambitious. 
d F. Hock, for instance, notes that van Stempvoort's arguments are 
a m his assumption that the text is apologetic in aim and orientation 
base that its sole purpose is to respond directly to Celsus’ attacks on 
and 24 While the Protevangelium of James may address some of these 
ne in the course of its narrative development and clearly seems to be in 
aae rsation with early discussions on the status of Mary, to limit the 
be function in this manner dismisses crucial elements that are arguably 

] to the work itself. 

Col recen attempt at dating the Protevangelium of James has been 
pur sued by George Zervos.? He proposes an earlier date of the text in its 


present redacted form, based on his argument that Justin Martyr was de- 


pendent upon the Protevangelium of James. In his study, Zervos takes = 
de Emile Strycker’s suggestion that the text should be dated to the secon 
half of the second century. In his influential book La Forme la su he 
cienne du Protévangile de Jacques, de Strycker investigated De e ai 5 
the writings of Justin Martyr, but dismissed the possibility of a direct p 





” For instance, van Stempvoort notes that parts of sentences doe 5 i Wenn 
Eme directly Mum n p» VAR d Rid = suggest include: An- 
TAOUGIOs o$óó8pa directly parallels Susanna 4. Other paralle no ee 
na and Susanna both have maidservants; the structure of Br: oe 
mas are similar in formula and style; they share the ER : elium Jacobi,” 413-15. 
fended, but then later vindicated. See van Stempvoort, ae dies ie 

*3 For other linguistic, structural, and thematic paralle * n see van Stempvoort, 
of James and these three popular Second Temple Jewish narr j 


“Protevangelium Jacobi,” 413-15. 


3 Se 9s icon S attempt to associate the 
t van 
James, George Zervos also does not accep 


: : The Justin 
terminus ad quem with Hippolytus; “Dating the ae (ed. E. Lov- 
Martyr Connection,” in Society of Biblical Literature 1 994 Semin 


ering; Atlanta: Scholars, 1994), 415-34. 
55 Zervos, “Dating the Protevangelium of James, 


his dating of the Protevangelium of 


' 415-34. 
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, luates the four possible points of c 

f wever, re-evalu r fM concor 
| allel.” T er Au Strycker and proposes that Justin and the Protevan.. 
n un James stand in 4 relationship of literary dependency,” h 
| | veni four proposed concordances are as follows: 
4i XI, 3 and ! Apol. 33, 5 join Matt 1:21 to the end 


; | Prot, Jas. 
(D à Ws 1:35 («Andnostaı vos Beov), where both re. 
— place 0coU with UpioTou; poti. 


EEE AA SCARE REC ARE ET 


the nveuno &yiov and duvanıs Uy(orov of Luke 1:35; 
p am Both Prot. Jas, XII, 2 and Dial. 100, 5 contain the words 
i .  yopav Aafouco; . | | 
it | Both Prot, Jas. XVIII, 1 and Dial. 78, 5 contain the aching of the 
[ ah birth of Jesus in a cave outside Bethlehem. 

| 


Even if we accept that these parallels are close enough to warrant a theory 
of direct literary d ‚it remains unclear how these sources could 
be connected. De Strycker and Jose de Aldama conclude that the author of 
the Protevangelium of James may have had access to Justin's writings.” 
Zervos, however, suspects the opposite. He argues that the parallels found 
in Justin Martyr's writings can be explained by means of his access to a 
source of the Protevangelium of James. Based on hís investigation of the 

- four concordances,” Zervos proposes that it is possible to posit a third 
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A 2% Im his 1961 critical edition, La Forme la Plus Ancienne du Protévangile de Jacques, 
| deSuyckere lines four possible concordances between the Protevangelium of James 
| the writings of Justin Martyr and concludes that there was no literary dependency 
a ie tw tings, nor a shared source; La Forme La Plus Ancienne, 414. Specifi- 
aene , estimons que, de ces rencontres prétendues ou réelles entre les 
de n bed a conclure à une dépendance littéraire ni de l'un à 
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deux à l'égard d'une troisième source.” In a later article (“Prob- 
v et Exégétiques," 353), de re A dates the Protevangelium of 
bip haif of the second century; me, however, he proposes that 
" s exist between the writings of Justin Martyr and the author of the 
2er ey that the Protevangelium of James was dependent up- 
soni ge s tig by Jose de Aldama's argument to this effect 
ntíago y sus problemas," EM 12 [1962]: 126-29). 
e ^ rotevangelium of James," 419, 
pa Strycker’s four proposed concordances be- 
- Martyr's works (“Dating the Protevange- 
Far t Zervos Citation for the Protevangelium of 
= ini the second and fourth concordances. 
of Justin Martyr' s harmonization of the 
ch he may have had access; more pre- 
use of Aöyog and its connection 
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urce, which was interpolated by a later redactor into certain sections of 
the Protevangelium of James and which Justin consulted; in other words 
Justin’ s parallels are from an already redacted text of the Protevangelium 
of James. Zervos thus places the terminus ad quem for the Protevangelium 
of James at 150-160 CE, the period when Justin was actively writing, He 

laces the terminus post quem at 60-90 CE, when the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke discuss the virgin birth of Jesus," Zervos’ theory of a hypothet- 
ical source ís intriguing, but the focus of this study will fall mainly on 
evaluating the Protevangelium of James in its present form, rather than its 
possible pre-history, 

In past scholarship on the dating of the Protevangelium of James, the 
emphasis has been limited mainly to select details of the text and to paral- 
lels found within Patristic literature, while only secondary attention has 
been paid to non-canonical writings, like the Odes of Solomon and Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah. Moreover, for the most part, the dating debate has been 
based on a limited handful of details from the Protevangelium of James, 
abstracted from their narrative context for the sake of comparison with ref- 
erences to Mary in Patristic writings. Although the Patristic parallels are 
important to consider, it may be valuable to approach the dating issue from 
a fresh perspective. 

In the course of my analysis of the theme of purity in the Protevangeli- 
um of James, Y hope to shed light on the question of its date. My concern 
and approach to dating the text entails first pursuing a literary analysis in 
Chapters Two, Three, and Four, whereby I will determine what concerns 
are central to the text itself. In the course of this literary analysis, moreo- 
ver, I hope to highlight its parallels with early Jewish and Christian writ- 

ings (e.g., Mishnah; Didascalia Apostolorum) that have yet to be brought 
into the dating discussion, Only then will I return to the question of date, 
“testing” the various theories outlined above in Chapter Five. 





with the annunciation, the cave, and its relationship to the nativity of Christ (“Dating the 


Protevangelium of James," 419-32). 

3 7ervos, “Dating the Protevangelium of James,” 415-34. See also idem, "An Early 
Non-Canonical Annunciation Story,” in Society of Biblical Literature 1997 Seminar Pa- 
pers (ed. E. Lovering; Atlanta: Scholars, 1997), 664-91, whereby Zervos argues that the 
Protevangelium of James was composed from an original pre-existing document, gener. 
ally known as the Genesis Marias; and idem, "Seeking the Source of the Marian Myth: 
Have we Found the Missing Link?,” in Which Mary? The Marys of Early Christian Tra- 
dition (ed. F. Stanley Jones; Atlanta: SBL, 2002), 107-20, wherein he argues for the in- 
fluence of the Genesis Marias sections of the Protevangelium of James as an earlier doc- 


ument on the Marian section in the Ascension of Isaiah 11. 
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B. Debates about Provenance 


vangelium of James’ date and history of transmission 


toriously complex, perhaps its provenance poses the most diffi culty 

are no Early investigations into the text resulted in a consensus 
for epu that Palestine should be dismissed as a possible area n 
es of the author’s ignorance of Palestinian geography” and Bis 
patent lack of awareness of Jewish customs. De RER for instance. 
noted the author's confusion about the distance between erusalem, Tudaea. 
di Bethlehem," especially in relation to the tales of Mary s and Joseph's 
35 De Strycker thus posits Egypt as a likely 


travels between these locales. 
place of origin. He bases his argument on the author's use of modest Greek 


. . A EI 36 
and his incorporation of Coptic elements in his writing. De Strycker’s 
other main argument is based on the author's descriptions of the mountains 
and wilderness in the text.” In light of the alleged confusion between the 


Ap i gan nn 
e of the first to argue that the author is not from Palestine based 


3 J, Quasten was on Hue i 
on the text's “astonishing ignorance of Palestinian geography"; see Patrology: The Be- 
ginning of Patristic Literature, vol. 1 (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1950), 121. So too 
W. Michaelis, Die Apokryphen Schriften zum Neuen Testament (2d ed.; Benmen: Carl 
Schünemann, 1958), 71; Cullmann, “Protevangelium of James," 423-24; J.K. Elliott, The 
Apocryphal New Testament: A Collection of Apocryphal Christian Literature in an Eng- 
lish Translation (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), 49; Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 12-13. 
Some scholars reject Palestine as a possible locale in order to argue for other areas as 
more likely contenders; e.g., de Strycker, “Problèmes, Critiques et Exégétiques," 353 and 
Cothenet, *Protévangile de Jacques," 4267 for Egypt. Though H.R. Smid objects to de 
Strycker's reasons for dismissing Palestine as the place of the work's origin (see n. 35 
below), he concludes for different reasons that “we must assume that the author did not 
live in Palestine and did not know the country personally" (Protevangelium Jacobi: A 
Commentary [ANT 1; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1965], 22). As noted below, Smid suggests 
Syria as a possible place of origin, even though he acknowledges problems with this hy- 
dem as well. 
2 m below fora discussion of the Protevangelium of James and Judaism. 
sr the possibility of interpreting Jerusalem as being distinct from Judea, see below. 
Ki —— de Strycker argues that the desert is located in close proximity to the 
T sace as evident in the fact that Joachim is able to return immediately to the 
EEE x spent time in the desert after his rebuke (Prot. Jas. 4:4—5); that the 
and desert seem to be identical in the narrative; that Joseph and Mary live in 
Jerusalem, though the census decreed by A 3 T 
EEE y Augustus concerns Bethlehem alone (Prot. Jas. 
: m, Judea and Bethlehem are used simply as indications in the nar- 
rative (Prot. Jas. 21:1-12); La Forme la P j 
Hock. i P lus Ancienne, esp. 419-21. 
in accordance with de Strycker, suggests th i i 
and the cities of western Asia Minor should paligecstsxthat the Greek mainland, islands, 
vocabulary and syntax of the text. = ould also be dismissed based on the simple Greek 
manuseript tradition, however. dh Gospel of James, 12. In his study of the Greek 
ed than usually assumed; "Greek + gues that the Greek is, in fact, more sophisticat- 
T De Ghee Dos , anuscript Tradition," 13, 
; 44 Forme la Plus Ancienne, 419-2] . 


Although the Prote 
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in and desert in Prot. Jas. 22:5-7, as well as the description of the 
desert as being near the gates of Jerusalem in Prot. Jas. 4:4-5, he argues 
that the author was most likely an Egyptian ignorant of Palestinian geogra- 

hy. In support of de Strycker, Et Cothenet cites Patristic parallels, propos- 
ing that "La connaissance de l'oeuvre par Clément d'Alexandrie et par 
Origéne plaide en faveur de l'Egypte comme lieu d'origine." 

H.R. Smid, however, challenges de Strycker's view of the mountains 
and wilderness of ara sei of James as reflecting a distinctively 
Egyptian geography. He follows L. Conrady in proposing Syria, specifi- 
cally Antioch, as the locale in which the text originated." Smid bases his 
suggestion on the use of the term Sapvided in Prot. Jas. 2:8 — a reference 
to laurel trees, which were very common in Syria. Syria was famous for its 

ardens and laurel trees; perhaps, as Smid posits, the author had this fact in 
mind while composing Anna’s lament in the garden in Prot. Jas. 2:7-8, 
though he admits that the evidence is not conclusive." 

Similarly, Ron Cameron suggests Syria as the most plausible location 
based on the text’s harmonization of Gospel traditions, inasmuch as such 
harmonies flourished in this region." In further support of Syria, J.K. El- 
liott and Zervos note the similar nativity accounts of the Protevangelium of 
James and Ascension of Isaiah (1 1),? the latter of which was written in the 


mounta 


EU E 

38 Cothenet, “Protévangile de Jacques," 4267. 

3? Smid grounds his challenge in the fact that Syria and Palestine also have identical 
mountains and deserts; Protevangelium Jacobi, 20-21. 

4 L. Conrady argues in favour of Syria as well in “Das Protevangelium Jacobi in neu- 
er Beleuchtung,” TSK 62 (1889): 728-83. 


^! Smid, Protevangelium Jacobi, 175. 
2 Cameron, Other Gospels, 108-9. Though Cameron favours Syria as the place of 


origin, he also does not dismiss Asia Minor, Rome, or even Egypt as possibilities and 
makes note that the gospel harmony of Matthew and Luke which was used by Justin Mar- 
tyr was done so when he was active in Rome. In Chapter Five I discuss the possibility 
that the Protevangelium of James may have been influenced by gospel harmonies, per- 
haps not unlike the one shared by Justin Martyr and his student Tatian. On whether Justin 
and Tatian knew, used, or shared the same harmonized text, see William L. Petersen, 
Tatian’s Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and History in Scholar- 
ship (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 1-29 and idem, “Tatian the Assyrian,” in Companion to Sec- 
ond-Century Christian “Heretics” (ed. Antti Marjanen and Petri Luomanen; VCSup 76; 
Leiden: Brill, 2005), 125-58. al 
^5 The similarities between the two nativity accounts include the absence of a midwife 
in the nativity (Prot. Jas. 19:12-16 cf. Ascen. Isa. 11:14) and Mary’s virginitas post par- 
tum (Prot. Jas. 20:1-3 cf. Ascen. Isa. 11:10). Elliott acknowledges the commonalities 
between the texts, but admits that dependence of one upon the other is difficult to prove 
and that the only suggestion that can be made is a common provenance, namely, Syrian; 
Apocryphal New Testament, 49. Zervos, however, notes several other similarities be- 
tween the narratives; for example, the mention of Mary being of Davidic descent (Prot. 
Jas. 10:4 cf. Ascen. Isa. 11:2); the reference to Joseph as a carpenter, which is not a par- 
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try ^ Like the Protevangelium of James, Ignatius’ ANS 
(19) and Odes of Solomon (19) also seem to acknowledg. 
: partu." Elliott and Zervos argue that these parallels 

ance for the Protevangelium of James. 6 \ 


early second cen 
to the Ephesians 
Mary's virginity /7 
sup port à Syrian proven 
1 cf. Ascen. Isa. 11:2); and the reference to “Dor 


: _ Isa. 11:3) and argues for the Protevangeli 
tions" or lots (Pror. Jas. 9:7 Es ae EE iun of James was : pun. of 
JameslGenesis Marias Er dent called the Genesis Marias) as an earlier re 
from an original BSR, Rn the Marian section in the Ascension of Isaiah 11 “Seek. 
ment that may have poss ‚” 107-20). See also, Enrico Norelli, Ascensio Hu. 
i s (CCSA 8; Turnhout: Brepols, 1995), the abridged version of said work in Ascen. 

ion du prophète Isaïe. Traduction, introduction et notes (Apoeryphes Collection de 
sion ede VAELAC 2; Turnhout: Brepols, 1993), and the companion te Bis commentar 
or dil S Studi su un apocrifo al croecevia dei cristianesimi (ONS 1; Bein 
gna: XR 1994), where he argues that the nativity scene in Ascen. Isa. is independent 
from the gospel of Matthew. Critical editions (texts and translations) with introductions 
of the Ascen. Isa. in Ethiopic, Greek, Coptic, Latin, Old Bulgarian, and the Greek Legend 
of Isaiah can be found in the earlier volume of the CCSA work; Paolo Bettiolo, Alda 
Giambelluca Kossova, Claudio Leonardi, Enrico Norelli, Lorenzo Perrone, eds., Ascensio 
Isaiae: Textus (CCSA 7; Turnhout: Brepols, 1995). 

# An Alexandrian provenance has been suggested for the Ascension of Isaiah, (e.g., 
C.D.G. Müller, "The Ascension of Isaiah," in New Testament Apocrypha: Gospels and 
Related Writings, vol. 2 [ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher; trans. R. McL. Wilson; Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox, 1992], 604), but the general consensus for the work is Syria. 
See Jonathan Knight who argues that the “use of Isaiah traditions, the description of 
heavenly ascension in chs. 6-11, the reference to Tyre and Sidon in 5:13, and the possi- 
bility that the Isaiah traditions once circulated in Hebrew (mentioned by M.A. Knibb 
1985: 146-47) all point to an origin in the Syro-Palestine area. The work testifies to the 
history of Christianity in that region in the period after the martyrdom of Ignatius"; The 
Ascension of Isaiah (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1995), 23. 

5 Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, 49, and Zervos, “Annunciation Story,” 687-88. 
Although in Ignatius’ letter To the Ephesians (19.1) Mary’s Virginitas in Partu is only 
implied: “The virginity of Mary and her giving birth eluded the ruler of this age, likewise 
alg ihe death of the Lord — three mysteries of a cry which were done in the stillness of 
N is from William R. Schoedel, /gnatius of Antioch: A Commentary on 
= ss a Ignatius of Antioch [ed. Helmut Koester; Hermeneia; Philadelphia: For- 
o 
EEEE pe eh of ames. For instance, all three propose that 
RER rouse ad no need of a midwife. See Darrell D. Hannah, “The 
y n of Isaiah and Docetic Christianity,” VC 53.2 (1999): € 
Some Little-Known Early Witnesses,” 567 EE 
aforementioned texts (i.e., Protevanruli -77, esp. 574, whereby he examines the four 
letter to the Ephesians (19) "b cin i. of James, Ascension of Isaiah (11), Ignatius' 

naeus' Demonstration of the Apostoli x apSolamon (19) and adds a fifth witness: Ire- 
unmistakable allusion to ee i Preaching (54)). In this work, Plumpe sees an 
o O 
gave birth, sh ring forth a son” and “Before she 


; e esca i 
place according to Irenaeus. ape aes and was delivered of a man-child" cited at another 
pe argues that Irenaeus understood this verse as messi- 


ticularly Matthean concept (Prot. Jas. 9: 
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ontrast, in a 1981 article, Malcolm Lowe questions the traditional 
1 of Palestine as à possible provenance for the Potéyataridn n 
position based on the text's alleged ignorance of Palestinian me 
In his examination of the use of louSaios, Lowe suggests diat 
al statement made by Joseph concerning his being “in” “ea? 
" Bethlehem, but preparing to ¢EeAGeiv £v rn louSaia, sdear 


Bye 
dismiss 
James: a 
ography- 
the unusu 
or “around "m : » 
for Judea” or "go Into Judea,” (Prot. Jas. 21:1) could simply be attributed 


to the author's mistaken en of John 3:22 (i.e., where Jesus is depict- 

ed going into Judaea from Jerusalem). Lowe also cites passages from ear- 

ly Jewish writings, including numerous examples in the book of Ezra (e.g., 

Ezra 12::3, 2:1, etc.) and the Mishnah (e.g., m. Ket 4.12), which imply 

that Jerusalem could be regarded as being distinct, in some fashion, from 
Judaea." Countering de Strycker, Lowe also notes that the Judaean desert 
does indeed start on the eastern slopes of the mountains bordering Jerusa- 
lem, if one considers the heavy rain that falls on the western slopes." In 
his view, the conflation of mountains and desert does not rule out a Pales- 
tinian provenance. 

As evident by the various suggestions put forth by scholars, locating the 
Protevangelium of James' place of origin has been a difficult and troubling 
task. In the past, arguments advanced for one locale over another have de- 
pended mainly upon geographical and environmental details (i.e., moun- 
tains, trees, and desert).” In addition, discussions about the provenance of 
the text are sometimes based on the problematic assumption that 
knowledge of “Jewish tradition" would automatically imply a Palestinian 
provenance, while lack of such knowledge would necessitate a different 
setting. This is particularly true if one considers that pilgrimages to Jerusa- 
lem (especially during Passover) were extremely popular by diasporic 
Jews, and that after the second Jewish revolt against Rome in 135 CE the 


EN c 
anic and that it spoke of the Virgin Mary who gave birth to the Christ-child in a manner 
unparalleled by others; that is without birth pangs or injury to her physical body, hes 
“she escaped." And also Buck, "Witnesses to an Early Cult of Mary," 371-99, esp. 379; 
and my discussion in Chapter Five. 
46 Zervos, “Annunciation Story,” 687-88 and Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, 49. 
47 Malcolm Lowe, “IOYAAIOI of the Apocrypha: A Fresh Approach to the Gospels of 
James; Pseudo-Thomas, Peter and Nicodemus,” NovT 23.1 (1981): 62 n. 24. 
K Lowe, “IOYAAIOI of the Apocrypha,” 62 n. 24. 
M Lowe, “IOYAAIOI of the Apocrypha,” 62 n. 24. 
See above on the arguments put forth by de Strycker, Cothenet, Smid, Hock, Cam- 
cion Elliott, Zervos, etc. 
' Josephus relates that many riots against the Roman government erupted during fes- 
tivals when large pilgrimages took place not least because tens of thousands of Jews from 
the Diaspora converged in Jerusalem. Based on his calculation, Josephus reports approx- 
imately three million participants in Jerusalem during Passover based on the ten person 
quota per sacrifice (on these calculations see Josephus, B.J. 6.423-26 and t. Pesah. 5). 
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Jerusalem. In the former case, knowledge 
aditions would be accessible both to Jews 
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nature of the Protevangelium of James’ connections with Jewish tra ditions, 
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as well as a look at the possible spread and transmission of such traditions 
even beyond Palestine, will contribute to the discussion of the text’s prov. 
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enance. 


C. The Protevangelium of James and Judaism 


As clear from the above survey, the scholarly debate about the provenance 
of the Protevangelium of James is closely related to the debate concerning 
its connections to Judaism. We have already discussed some cases ii 
which scholars propose the author's lack of knowledge about Judaism, al- 
beit mainly based on a purported lack of knowledge of Palestinian geogra- 
phy (see further below). 
By contrast, van Stempvoort, Cameron, and Smid assume a relationship 
between the author and Judaism and/or “Jewish-Christianity” based on the 
text's extensive use of the Septuagint.” Above, we noted that the charac- 





AE = vim of Pentecost, Josephus reports that a countless number of pilgrims came 
ee, Edom, Jericho, and the Transjordan (B.J. 2.43). While it is difficult to de- 


wok wed N pilgrims came to Jerusalem for festivals, S. Safrai writes 
Rieke ana Aaa the center of Jewish life for the Jews in the first century 
ER iousands from the Land of Israel and from the Diaspora did go 
ee wen "ab safe to assume that there was hardly a community 
small numbers": “The iue reg some members did not go up, either in large or 
Geography, Political ee, E in The Jewish People in the First Century: Historical 
ume 2 (ed. S. Safrai and er rur and Religious Life and Institutions, Vol- 
I; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1976), 899-99. — and W.C. van Unnik; CRINT Section 
Van Stempvoort, "Protevang 


Smid, P. 5 elium Jacobi,” 415- ; 
eii rotevangelium Jacobi, esp. 9- 19; Cameron, Other Gospels, 108; 


KR ngelium of James’ 12. Other scholars who have also noted the 
milieu for the text include: Dates : knowledge of the LXX but do not conclude a Jewish 
; Scher, Herrenbruder Jakobus, 224; Cullmann, “Protevan- 
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of Anna and Joachim in the Protevangelium of James seem to be p 
Sarah and Abraham in Gen 18, 20-21 and, perhaps even more 

closely, ON Hannah and Er annak in | Sam 1-2. Van Stempvoort has fur- 
ther argued that biblical matriarchs provided the model for the Protevange- 
lium of James portrait ot Mary. In addition, Hellenistic Jewish sources 
such as Susanna (Dan 13; 1-64), Tobit, and Judith also share many similar- 
bd with the Protevangelium of James." These similarities, van 
stempvoort stresses, are not only based on tone and thought, but also on 
language, usage. and motifs. Cameron makes à similar argument with ap- 
eal to the author s style. He writes, "The entirety of the Protevangelium 
of James is steeped in the language of the Septuagint ... Not only are indi- 
vidual words, phrases, and whole paragraphs reminiscent of the Septua- 
gint; such discrete forms as the hymn and the lament of Anna also display 
conscious, direct 'remembrance' of the stories recorded in the scrip- 
Kur Both van Stempvoort and Cameron address the important parallels 
between the Protevangelium of James and the LXX in order to suggest a 
Jewish background, but neither attempt to explore this connection beyond 
the LXX. 

Similarly, for Smid, the possibility of a Jewish background for the 
Protevangelium of James is strengthened by its literary dependence on the 
Septuagint.” Smid, like Cameron, reads the Protevangelium of James as 
couched in biblical thought and language (i.e., identical or similar vocabu- 
lary and usage of words and phrases), with the LXX as its primary 
source.” As noted above, Smid further shows all instances where a word in 
the Protevangelium of James is used in the same manner in the LXX; he 
points, in particular, to the text’s use of unusual phrases such as 
Ñ u£po kuptou Ñ ueyaAn (Prot. Jas. 1:4), the understanding and use of 
the metaAov by the high priest (Prot. Jas. 5:1), and the reference to the 
drinking of bitter water test by Joseph and Mary to verify their inno- 
cence.” These language choices lead Smid to propose that the author was 
either of Jewish descent, born after the destruction of the Temple in 70 CE, 
or was, at the very least, someone who was strongly influenced by biblical 


at- 
terned ON 


gelium of James,” 423-24; Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, 49: Hock, Infancy Gospel 
of James, 21-25. 

3 Van Stempvoort, “Protevangelium Jacobi," 415-19; so too Smid, Protevangelium 
Jacobi, 11. 

54 Parallels with so-called “OT pseudepigrapha," such as Joseph and Aseneth, are not- 
ed hove in the Introduction. 

» Van Stempvoort, “Protevangelium Jacobi," 415-19. 

B Cameron, Other Gospels, 108. 

> Smid, Protevangelium Jacobi, 9-12. 

" Smid, Protevangelium Jacobi, 9-12. 

Smid, Protevangelium Jacobi, 21. 
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though Smid criticizes de Strycker for not questioning the pi 
r or not “the author was of Jewish or pagan descent,”% Smi d 
ot address the text’s connection with J udaism apart from its 
the LXX and the author s knowledge of the Hebrew Bible 
n, is the view of “Judaism assumed here, Which 
Hebrew Bible = Sr E Ev Shared by 
in the first centuries © the Common Era. 
most Riu. idm article on the annunciation in the Protevangeliy, 
of cvm may open the Way for a more nuanced approach to the question H 
its relationship to Judaism, since he focuses on the representations of Jews 
within the text itself. He argues that Jewish leaders are portrayed in a sur- 
prisingly positive light, unlike the characterization EROR to them by the 
NT Gospels. He notes that the religious leaders “perform religious rites (cf. 
6:2, 8:2, 3, 24:1 et al.), bless (17:3 et al.), pray (8:3 et al.), take care of the 
temple and determine the norms (cf. 10:1, 15:3 et al.)... They seek the wil] 
of God in prayer and reveal it (8:3ff)." According to Vorster, the Jewish 
characters in the Protevangelium of James are helpers and, therefore, not 
opponents of the protagonists. Even when the Jewish leaders demand Jo. 
seph and Mary take the bitter water test in Prot. Jas. 16:3, the outcome is 
positive: Mary is deemed pure and Joseph's innocence is maintained. This 
favourable portrayal of Jewish leaders, Vorster proposes, may suggest a 
story written with Jewish interests in mind. As "the child [Jesus] is born 
from Israel for Israel,” Vorster argues that the Jewish religious leaders 
can be convincingly read as positive cooperators in his coming and may in 
fact mark a polemical move on the part of the author to address views held 
by Jews who were his contemporaries.” 
Similarly, Lowe examines the Protevangelium of James’ use of the term 
lovóatos. Based on his analysis of early Jewish writings, he concludes 
= PM ae E is geographical, referring most often to 
"louócios seems to in ier E ie Em. E A 
ES Cui tiek dena le to all Jews by those living outside 
, as still a distinction made by the Jews who 


lived inside Palestine, who called themselves “Israel,” but tended to refer 
UN E sah E lead aie 
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e inhabitants of the Jerusalem region as “Judaeans.”™ That the 
Si é 


o th BE Ero oreste 
protevangelium of James adopts this "insider language" has led Lowe to 
" BOs) 
uspect 2 Jewish author. 
t, Oscar Cullmann and Elliott both maintain that the content of 


In contras 
die Protevangelium of James does not point us to a Jewish or “Jewish- 


Christian” origin, but rather to authorship by a non-Jew. Their arguments 
are much the same as have been advanced against a Palestinian prove- 
nance; they base their assertion on the author's “ignorance of the geogra- 
phy of Palestine and of Jewish customs.” Examples of the latter offered 
by Cullmann and Elliott include the rejection of Joachim’s gift to the Lord 
because of his childlessness (Prot. Jas. 1:5); Mary’s stay and upbringing in 
the Temple (Prot. Jas. di 1-9:10); and Joseph's travels from Bethlehem to 
Judea (Prot. Jas. 21 :1). Elliott argues further that certain details seeming- 
ly Jewish at first sight, such as the bitter water conviction (Prot. Jas. 16:3), 
in fact, on a closer look, betray a misunderstanding of actual Jewish cus- 
toms, namely because the accounts of the bitter water test in the Hebrew 
Bible do not correspond to the events detailed in the Protevangelium of 
James.” As the depiction of the bitter water test is often cited as the 
strongest evidence against the Jewishness of the Protevangelium of James, 
it is noteworthy that Elliott’s assessment may be questioned on the same 
grounds as theories based on the text’s use of the LXX, namely, as viewing 
“Judaism” as consisting only of the Hebrew Bible.” 

Similarly, Michael Mach strongly opposes the idea that the Protevange- 
lium of James attests any Jewish or “Jewish-Christian” elements. Upon an- 
alyzing the linguistic and halakhic motifs, he determines that there is no 
connection between the Protevangelium of James and Jewish traditions 
and customs of any sort and that the text also “lacks any evidence for char- 


ee nn 
ét Lowe, “IOYAAIOI of the Apocrypha,” 56. 
65 T owe, “IOYAAIOI of the Apocrypha,” 70. 
$6 Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, 49 and Cullmann, “Protevangelium of James,” 


423-24. 
7 See esp. Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, 49 and Cullmann, “Protevangelium of 


James,” 424. 
$8 According to the Pentateuch (i.e., Num 5:11-31), the bitter water test was given on- 
ly to the wife suspected of betraying her husband. In the Protevangelium of James, the 
bitter water is given both to Mary and Joseph to test whether they have committed a sin. 
For a literary investigation into the nature of the trial and the punishment of the suspect- 
ed adulteress in Numbers 5, see Tikva Frymer-Kensky, "The Strange Case of the Sus- 
pected Sotah: Numbers 5:11-31,” VT 34.1 (1984): 11-26. 
Timothy Horner has shown, however, that the bitter 
Mary may be closer to other forms of Judaism, namely, 
teaching of Sotah; “Jewish Aspects of the Protoevangelium of James, 
314 (see further discussion below). 
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Lieberman and F. Manns,” oe that this detail is influ. 
: tions, stressing ta ary 1s remembere 
enced by sessi EU ame of her virginity and state of EAR, 
ESSA argues that the emphasis on virginity and ritual purity re. 
quired of those working in the Temple was Eu to the Jerusalem 
Temple alone; these requirements also held for the creation of the peplo, 
for the Greek goddesses Athena and Hera nether temples in Athens wd 
thus cannot be read as a Jewish characteristic. Therefore, in Mach’ 5 view, 
no connections can be made to Judaism on the basis of the purity required 
for Temple weavers in Prot. Jas. 10: 14. 

Especially in light of Vorster’s insights into the text s presentation of 
Jews and Lowe’s suggestion of its use of “insider” Jewish language, we 
might question Mach’s complete rejection of the relevance of Jewish tradi- 
tions for understanding the text. We also might ask whether the rejection 
of Jewish elements in the Protevangelium of James needs to be re- 
evaluated in light of recent research on the early formation and fluidity of 
Jewish and Christian identities in the late Roman period.” Again the prob- 
lematic issue concerning the Protevangelium of James’ connection with 
Judaism is the assumption made by past scholarship about what constitutes 
Jewish features in the text. In light of the complexity in defining Jewish 


? Michael Mach acknowledges that there are two instances when the Protevangelium 
of James comes close to betraying a knowledge of Jewish traditions — namely in the tra- 
ditions about Adam (Prot. Jas. 13:5) and Zechariah (Prot. Jas. 23-24). He attributes 
ee Ren P later redactional activity; “Are There Jewish Elements in the 

rotevangelium Jacobi’?,” in Proceedings of the World Congress of Jewi 
, ewish Studies (Je- 
i ai World Union of Jewish Studies, 1986), 220. ‘ | 
- Lieberman and F. Manns, “Une Ancienne Tradition sur la Jeunesse de Marie” in 


Fri sur le Judeo-Christianisme (AnBib 12; Jerusalem: Analecta 1977), 106-14. 
E ach, Rd There Jewish Elements," 220 n. 3. 
3 Mach, "Are There Jewish Elements," 216-17. 
i rnes 9x jd Jewish Elements,” 216-17 
-2., Judit li isti ae 
(Oxford: Oxford ones iris Identity in the Jewish and Graeco-Roman World 
a a i A ress, 2004); the contributions in Adam H. Becker and An- 
MEX Aig ite Middle Ager € Never Parted: Jews and Christians in Late An- 
SCANS Jórg Frey 55 ingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003; repr., Minneapolis: 
7). i 


» Jewish Identities in the Greco-Roman World (Leiden: 
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id entity in the first centuries of the Common Era, can knowledge of Pales- 
tinian geography and Hebrew language, interest in the LXX, and details 
concerning the accuracy and knowledge of the Temple stand as the only 
criteria by which to determine Jewish or non-Jewish origin? In my view, 
the assumption that Judaism consists simply of a concern for the Hebrew 
Bible is tenuous, especially given our knowledge of the various “Juda- 


isms” that existed in and around the period when the text was first writ- 
> 


6 
ten. 


More promising, in my view, is the comparison with early rabbinic tra- 
ditions. In a 1988 article, Cothenet argues for a Jewish milieu for the 
protevangelium of James based on what he views as a focus on Jewish 
scriptures and stories and parallels with rabbinic traditions (e.g., the inter- 
retation of Eve’s error by Joseph at 13:5, cf. Targum Ps-Jonathan on Gen 
41x" he suggests that the text can be understood as one of the "premier 
midrash chrétien sur la Nativité de Marie.”’® With regard to the Protevan- 
gelium of James, Cothenet determines that the *auteur dépend surtout d'un 


7000100 ———————— 

76 For a good introduction to the diversity of "Judaisms" being practiced during the 
Second Temple Period (515 BCE-70 CE) see James C. VanderKam, An Introduction to 
Early Judaism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001); also see W.S. Green, "Introduction: The 
Scholarly Study of Judaism and its Sources," in Judaism in Late Antiquity. I. The Liter- 
ary and Archaeological Sources (ed. Jacob Neusner; HO 1; NOMO 16; Leiden: Brill, 
1995), 1-5 and idem, "Ancient Judaisms: Contours and Complexity," in Language, The- 
ology, and the Bible (ed. S.E. Balentine and J. Barton; Oxford: Clarendon, 1994), 295- 
97. There are ample sources that attest to the varying Jewish groups, movements, com- 
munities, and interpretations of Scripture living in close proximity, including primary 
sources ranging from Ezra and Nehemiah to Philo and Josephus to the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
George Nickelsburg provides an excellent source book to the intertestamental literature 
attesting to these diverse Jewish groups, movements and communities in his Jewish Lit- 
erature Between the Bible and the Mishnah:A Historical and Literary Introduction (Phil- 
adelphia: Fortress, 1981; Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 2005); also Lawrence Schiff- 
man, Texts and Traditions: A Source Reader for the Study of Second Temple and Rabbin- 
ic Judaism (Hoboken, N.J.: Ktav, 1998); idem Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls: The His- 
tory of Judaism, the Background of Christianity, the Lost Library of Qumran (Philadelph- 
ia: Jewish Publication Society, 1994) and David Flusser, Judaism and the Second Temple 
Period: Qumran and Apocalypticism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007) for specific work 
on Qumran. 

T Renee Bloch has written significantly on rabbinic traditions concerning Moses, es- 
pecially in terms of drawing parallels between Midrashic stories on the birth of Moses 
and the birth story of Jesus in Matthew; e.g., "Quelques Aspects de la Figure de Moise 
dans la Tradition Rabbinique," in Moise: Homme de l'Alliance (ed. H. Cazelles, et. al.; 
Paris: DesclZe, 1955), 164-65. 

S Cothenet, “Prot&vangile de Jacques," 4252. Cameron suggests that the Protevange- 
lium of James can also be understood as a “midrashic” exegesis based on its usage of 
other written documents (i.e., the harmonized infancy stories of Matthew and Luke) in 
recreating the story surrounding the infancy of Jesus; Other Gospels, 108. 
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ida imiting himself to tannaitic tradition. 
vestigating rabbinic EE oiin Jewish elements in the E 1 
begins by € be the result of understanding the text throu Hi 
gelium of James iors tradition, which may not necessarily HIDAN A 
lens of Eoin Specifically, Horner attributes this En 
"^ cem elements by past scholars (e.g., Elliott, Hock, Zervos) to the 
text’s lack of references to elements common to Second Temple Jewish 
oon suggests that there are instances in the Protevangelium of James 
that can be best understood when read against the background of second 
century Jewish sources, specifically the tannaitic traditions collected with. 
in the Mishnah. He proposes that the Protevangelium of James can be read 
as “a document that uses Jewish imagery to address the concerns and criti. 
cisms that might have been important to people who understand Christiani. 
ty within a predominantly Jewish matrix or those who were attempting to 
reinterpret the Jewish matrix in the light of Christian doctrine."*^ In his 
view, the “Protoevangelium of James would have been best understood — 
perhaps only fully understood — within a community that was familiar with 
concerns and images of contemporary Judaism." 

Significantly for our purposes, the aspects of the text that Horner deems 
distinctly Jewish include tannaitic traditions concerning childlessness, be- 
trothal, and marriage, on the one hand, and purity and virginity, on the oth- 
er. He notes how the Protevangelium of James narrativizes Mary's life in 
three stages: [1] from her birth to age three, [2] from age three to age 
twelve, and [3] from age twelve to adulthood. This specific division in age 
parallels the understanding of the female life-cycle in mishnaic halakhot 
Pio BR Jig Pant Horner Suggests that portions of the 
a the nah re c significant meaning when read in concer! 
iM wy ance, m. Nid 5.4 and m. Ket 1.2-3 distinguish 
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ed, and à girl older than three years and a day, for whom defilement is a 
Je sibility (565 a Ketannah). In Horner’s view, this understanding of 
P'rlhood helps to make sense of the decision by Anna and Joachim, in 
Prot. Jas. 7:2, to dedicate Mary to the Temple at the age of three, despite 
their initial plan to have her sent at the age of two. 

Horner’ s exploration of mishnaic parallels to the Protevangelium of 
James also points to the text’s overarching aim of affirming the virginity 
and purity of Mary. Horner suggests, more specifically, that the text may 


respond to Jewish critiques surrounding the virgin birth of Jesus (see e.g., 
Origen, Cels. 1.32; b. Sanh 67a). From the combination of its common- 


alities with the Mishnah and its apparent response to Jewish critiques of 
Mary's virginity, he concludes that the Protevangelium of James must 
have been a product of a cultural context marked by proximity to, and con- 
cern for, contemporary expressions of Judaism — and rabbinic/proto-rabb- 
inic Judaism in particular. 

Admittedly, Horner's investigation of mishnaic parallels as a way to in- 
terpret what he views as à second century piece of literature (i.e., 
Protevangelium of James) is problematic given that the Mishnah is an ear- 
ly third century collection of traditions, but his assessment that the text 
may be better understood if read in this light may be especially promising 
considering the way ritual purity is presented in the narrative. In this 
study, my concern for the text involves the place and function of purity as 
it pertains to the depiction of Mary, but also as it relates or is connected to 
Judaism. In my view, a special focus on ritual purity may allow for an ex- 
amination of the influence of connections to the Hebrew Bible, on the one 
hand (e.g., Levitical law), and rabbinic traditions, on the other (e.g., tanna- 
itic traditions about women and purity), thus allowing me to “test” the var- 
ious theories outlined above about the Protevangelium of James’ relation- 
ship to Judaism. In the process, I hope to build on and extend Horner’s in- 
sights concerning the text’s link to Judaism by including analyses of rab- 


binic traditions formed at approximately the same time. 


® On this, see Chapter Three. 
** Horner, “Jewish Aspects," 330-32. | 2 
” This is especially true given that Horner is clear that his goal is not to establish lit- 
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Horner, “Jewish Aspects,” 316, 
Horner, “Jewish Aspects,” 314 


erary dependency between the Protevangelium of James and the Mishnah, but rather to 
understand the parallels between them as a way to help “deconstruct the assumption that 
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101a, which deals with th à Talmudic critique of the virgin birth. See b. Pes 110b- Protevangelium of James contains elements that may have been better understood by 
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D. Genre and Purpose 


i analysis of the depiction of Mary in the Protevangej;. 
ee is isd Ar to consider its DEROSE and literary RE 
This issue is tightly tied to the qussuon of Its overarching aims. As with its 
date, provenance, and relationship to Judaism, the question of its genre and 
purpose has been the subject of much scholarly debate. 

Past scholarship generally characterizes the purpose of the work in Site 

of three ways. First is to “fill in” the gaps left by the NT Gospels’ accounts 
of the life of Mary and birth of Jesus. Most scholars assume that the au- 
thor of the Protevangelium of James knows ue Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke and sets out to expand and interpret them. Others point to the pro- 
duction of Infancy Gospels as a parallel;”° just as stories were circulating 
about Jesus concerning his adolescent years to adulthood (e.g., Infancy 
Gospel of Thomas), so too were Christ-believers curious about Mary, her 
childhood, and the events leading up to her motherhood. By this logic, the 
Protevangelium of James and other Marian apocrypha grew out of a per- 
ceived need to provide some form of biography for Mary.?' Understood in 
this way, the production of the Protevangelium of James can be seen as 
part of the broader growth of biographical literature in Late Antiquity ded- 
icated to great and famous personalities.” 





x E.g., Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 3; Cullmann, “Protevangelium of J ames," 414 
and 416-18; Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, 46; and Hans-Josef Klauck, Apocryphal 
Gospels: An Introduction (trans. Brian McNeil; New York: T&T Clark Intl., 2003), 64. 

Cothenet, “Protévangile de Jacques,” 4260; Vorster, “The Protevangelium of James 
and Intertextuality,” in Text and Testimony: Essays on New Testament and Apocryphal 
Literature in Honour of A.F.J. Klijn (ed. T. Baarda et al.; Kampen: J.H. Kok, 1988), 268- 
69, and Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, 51, to name a few. Noteworthy is the fact 
es (e.g., Tatian’s Diatessaron) 
tevangelium of James. See my discussion on this topic in 
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Another possibility, posited by a number of scholars including Hans- 
lauck, John E Allen, Smid, van Stempvoort, Cothenet, Elliott, and 

Jose! ™ 93 is that the writing was motivated, in part and whole, by apologet- 
Horn E, As noted above, the text has often been read as a response to Jew- 
ic E or *pagan" polemics against Christian claims, especially with re- 
ish E the claim that Jesus was born of a virgin? Above, we noted van 
spect voort' s theory that the Protevangelium of James was written specifi- 
o respond to Celsus, who seems to have mocked the lowly social sta- 
cal s Jesus’ parents, Mary's need to spin for a living, and the possibility 
er in birth as well as suggesting that Mary bore a child to a certain 
o idier name Panthera. In addition, Horner has also pointed to the rabbinic 
e dition concerning “Yeshu ben Panthera.””” This name is first mentioned 
n" Tosefta (t. Hull 2.22-24) and may be a reference to Jesus. In later 
rabbinic sources (e.g., b.Sanıh 106a), we also find a similar reference to an 
unnamed woman who Was fe À descendant of princes and governors, 
played the harlot with carpenters. That the unidentified woman alluded to 
seems to be Mary, Jesus’ mother, is reinforced by the reference to her 
“playing the harlot with carpenters.” From her analysis of these rabbinic 
traditions, Hasan-Rokem proposes that “the story about the Messiah’s birth 
was thus a common tradition, a theme in which Jews in Palestine, begin- 
ning with the first century CE, told stories in several versions.” If we fol- 
low her assessment, we might speculate that the connection between Jesus 
and Panthera was part of popular oral and/or folkloristic Jewish tradition 
already in the first century, and that hints about the illegitimacy of Jesus 
and critique of the virgin birth in later rabbinic writings represent traces of 
a larger tradition.” 

For both Smid and Elliott, the polemics initiated by Celsus’ accusations 
coupled with scandalous versions of Mary’s conception and birth of Jesus 
in classical rabbinic literature may help explain why the Protevangelium of 





f E.g., Klauck, Apocryphal Gospels, 66; John L. Allen, "The Protevangelium of 
James as an ‘Historia:’ The Insufficiency of the ‘Infancy Gospel’ Category,” in Society of 
Biblical Literature 199] Seminar Papers (ed. E. Lovering; Atlanta: Scholars, 1991), 
515-17; Smid, Protevangelium Jacobi, 15-17; van Stempvoort, “Protevangelium Jaco- 
bi,” 410; Cothenet, “Protévangile de Jacques,” 4268; Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, 
49-50; Horner, “Jewish Aspects,” 330. 

: See n. 93 above. 
,, Horner, "Jewish Aspects," 329-30. pits’ 

Galit Hasan-Roken, Web of Life: Folklore and Midrash in Rabbinic Literature 
(trans, Batya Stein; Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2000), 156. 

? On this later tradition and its aims, see Schäfer, Jesus in the Talmud, 15-24 where 
he examines the stories in b. Shab 104b and b. Sanh 67a as rabbinic parallels to the accu- 
ee made against Mary and Jesus (Miriam and Ben Stada or Ben Pandera according to 

€ Sages). 
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k £ ts as members of high society with rova) ı: 

CH i atq a view that her spinning confers an Tem 

en her for the sake of the Temple. More importantly, her ia 

ae virgin is repeatedly confirmed: in the Protevangelium of James. her 

irginity is verified by a number of different witnesses including the ange] 

(Prot. Jas. 11:5-8), Joseph (Prot. Jas, 145), the priest and the pe ople or 

Israel (Prot. Jas. 16:5-8), the unnamed midwife (Prot. Jas. 19:14), and 

(Prot. Jas. 20:1-2, 10). These multiple narrative affirmations may 

have been meant, Smid and Elliott suggest, as a means of refuting claim, 

that her pregnancy was the result of adultery and that Jesus was not there. 
fore born in any miraculous fashion. 

Even if details of the Protevangelium of James can be explained as re. 
sponses to such polemics, does this mean that the overarching aim of the 
text is apologetic? In contrast to van Stempvoort, Hock and Smig 
acknowledge the polemically-motivated nature of the work, but also argu 
that apologetic aims do not suffice to explain the whole narrative.'® In. 
stead, Hock specifically an encomiastic purpose as primary for 
the creation of the narrative.' In his view, even passages that show apol- 
ogetic elements seem to do so only as a secondary function.’ With regard 

to Mary's role as a spinner for the creation of the Temple veil (Prot. Jas. 
10:7-8), for instance, Hock argues that this detail is employed not simply 
to refute the claim that she spun for a living, but also as a means to empha- 
size her special purity and, thus, to praise her character. Hock examine; 
the Greco-Roman genre of the encomium by looking specifically at teach- 
ing manuals such as Hermogenes! Progymnasmata; on this basis, he ar- 


M i 


D. Genre and Purpose 


tA 
uen 


es seems to I MRS Greco-Roman pedagogical practices% 
manual defines t e encomium asa formal expression of hieh praise 
and an exposition of the good qualities Of a person or thing and lists the 
among the various sol compositional exercises learned and prac- 
py students in antiquity. In his handbook, Hermogenes outlines the 
nts necessary for an encomium composed for a Person. His list 
includes: national ongin, family, marvellous occurrences at birth, nurture, 
upbringing. pursuits, and virtuous deeds of mind and body.!% In addition, 
ee amplification of the good features of the person being praised by means 
json is considered the best source for Strengthening "s 
of compari is co —— Strengthening one's argu- 
ment in encomia. Heamosenes continues by distinguishing between en- 
ion, hymns, and epainos: “Encomion differs from epainos in that 
epainos can be short; for example, Socrates is wise, while encomion is 
found in a longer passage... the encomia of gods should be called 
hymns.” . " 
Hock demonstrates that the Protevangelium of James closely follows 
the instructions for writing an encomium." For instance. the narrative's 
ing lines show a concern for demonstrating Mary's national origins by 
king to her ethnicity, nationality, ancestors and parents. The references 
to the "twelve tribes of Israel" (Prot. Jas. 1:1) as well as “Israelite chil- 
dren” (Prot. Jas. 1:5) immediately identify Mary's ethnicity/nationality. 
The naming of Joachim and Anna and the author’s description of their 
wealth and political power as well as their piety all provide important in- 
ion about Mary’s parents. Obvious references to Mary’s ancestors 


can be detected in the author's mention of Abraham and Sarah (Gen 17), 


Se 


but also in the names chosen for Mary's parents: Anna's name recalls 
— Samuel's mother's name, Hannah, in 1 Sam 1-2 and Joachim's name re- 
calls the story of Susanna (Sus 4). 
- In addition, the events surrounding Anna's conception of Mary also fit 
| squarely within the category of “marvellous occurrences at birth.” Much 


>> 


gues that the defining elements of the genre of the encomium are present in 










Jacobi." 410; Cothenet, “Protévangile de J ae “s E" 
Yan sn fours 515-17: Eliot, Apocryphal Now Testament 49-30. 
i JP iey Sn of Jacobi, 15-17 and Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, 50. 
Bek, tency a. Ss Protevangelium Jacobi, 14-19, 
15 Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 15. 
_ „lock, Infancy Gospel of James, 16 and Cullmann. s 
olis- Fortress, R- Gaventa, Mary: Glimpses of the Mother of Jesus (Minneap- 
7 1999). 100-122, who describes Mary as "sacred purity," 4 


For a description and introduction to the Progymnasmata, see George A. Kennedy, 
t Rhetoric under Christian Emperors (New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
52-73, esp. 63; idem Progymnnasmata: Greek Textbooks of Prose Composition 
ind Rhetoric (Atlanta: SBL, 2003), xiii. 
— Kennedy, Progymnasmata, 81-83. 
Kennedy, Progymnasmata, 81-83. 
-. Hermogenes also gives instructions on how to discuss such topics by proposing the 
look at how long the subject lived and the manner in which s/he died, finishing 
epilogue rather fitting of a prayer. See Kennedy, Progymnasmaia, 81-83 and 
New History of Classical Rhetoric (New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 







nedy, Progymnasmata, 81-83. 
*cially according to the categories outlined by Hermogenes. 
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ioni ithout difficult 
, nception is not wit y becaus 

; mothers, Anna s concep se 
pum eati and Joachim’s prominent standing and wealth, they sure. 
nn ERA So when they are given separate, individual SIENS that Gog 
iro hlessed them with a child — Anna is greeted by an angelic messenger, 
has blesse ives confirmation via a polished disc (py. 


:1), Joachim recei 
he Se ‘ ircumstances of this pregnancy move from the realm of the 


ee = mus receives special focus in the narrative aS it re. 

Mary ec Rn wm the basis of her praise: Mary's purity. From the mo- 
€ kas 5 cur Anna makes special arrangements to ensure her daugh- 
ter’s purity is maintained (Prot. Jas. 5:9), which 1S c heightened during 
her childhood by monitoring not only Mary's physical environment, byt 
also her actions and interactions with other people (Prot. Jas. 5:9-6:5), 
Thus, Mary's special upbringing results in extraordinary feats: Mary not 
only stands at six months, but also walks (Prot. Jas. 6:1-2). This excep- 
tional upbringing is further enhanced when Mary takes up her home In the 
Temple of the Lord, is given access to the Holy of Holies, and is even fed 
by the hands of heavenly angels (Prot. Jas. 7:6—7; 7:9; 8:2). Mary lives, 
eats, and plays only among the pure. 

Finally, the last two important conventions for an encomium concern 
the subject’s virtuous deeds!" and the use of comparisons to further en- 
hance the character of the one being praised. Mary's virtuous deeds are 
demonstrated in what Hock describes as her “owbpoouvn” or “self- 
control,” especially in the context of her sexual purity,” which is consist- 
ently maintained despite the disbelief and questioning of others (e. g., Jo- 
seph, priests, and people of Israel; Prot. Jas. 13:6-8; 15:12; 20:1). Also, 
the coupling of Elizabeth and Zechariah functions as a positive comparison 
for Mary and Joseph. In Luke's narrative, many modern scholars have not- 
ed a step parallelism between Jesus and John, whereby the outcome reveals 
that Jesus is understood as being superior to John.'? In the Protevangelium 
of James, a similar parallelism is evident, involving more than one addi- 
tional character to further highlight Mary's virtuous qualities. For instance, 

Zechariah's bravery to keep secret the whereabouts of his son in the face 
of Herod's threats and his ultimate martyrdom (Prot. Jas. 23:1-3) and 
Elizabeth's courage to escape to the mountains with her son John (Prot. 
ET ee PACEM MM 

= Kennedy, Progymnasmata, 81-83, 

m Kennedy, Progymnasmata, 81-83, 

= Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 19. 

See Raymond E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah: A Commentary on the Infancy 
Narratives in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke (New York: Doubleday, 1999), 282-85 
and Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Luke (AB 28; 2 vols.; New York: 
“step parallelism” between Jesus and 


Doubleday, 1985), 372-90 for a discussion on this 
John the Baptist. 
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9:5) serve to enhance Mary’s courage and bravery when She is forced 
Jas. 24: t her son from the dangers of Herod’s wrath (Prot. Jas. 22:3-4) 
to pro “Giffic ulty that arises with understanding the Protevangelium of 
one s an encomium is the author's self-proclamation of the work as a 
> A history (Prot. Jas. 1:1; 25:1; 25:3). In reaction to the author’s 
histor ock suggests that the work is not an encomium as envisioned in 
claim. ymnasmata, but rather a historia af a specific kind, namely, a 
a ioropıköv or “historical narrative.” ^ Hock further suggests that 
-E ie development of the genre, historical narratives evolved in a way 
during MM and allowed for an encomiastic point of view. In his view, 
that E opment occurred precisely during the time period when the 
this m elium of James was being written and may have influenced the 
Proteva š nd purpose of the work.'? In other words, though the author us- 
2T historia to describe the work, his literary practice is shaped by 
es the E and aims of the encomium, as they are described in rhetorical 
a E ks. thus, his writing does not make the conventions of an encomi- 
T 
um ES ius. while it is problematic to solely categorize the Protevan- 
E. of James as an encomium" since its content Spans multiple genre 
m daries and serves various purposes, it is worth investigating in what 
s its adoption of elements in line with the literary genre of the encomi- 
UM ight shed further light on the purpose of the text." For instance, the 
. m of James’ other aims — such as the impulse to expand on 
uM traditions about Mary's life and the desire to answer anti-Christian 
E cuics — may be further and more deeply understood in relation to the 


purpose of praising Mary. 


E. Conclusion 


dn this chapter, we have limited our survey of past scholarship to the date, 
‘provenance, and genre of the Protevangelium of James as well as its rela- 
ion to Judaism. As for its possible date, although a broad range of dates 


T e been suggested from the mid-second century to as late as the fifth 

i REN 

EC 

3 SE Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, V7. 
BS Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, \7. 


_ Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 17. 
7 While helpful, Hock's study is limited in that his survey does not examine the 


Mary's purity beyond the observation that the text makes great = x = 
istic and to maintain her virginity in the face of disbelief and a i 


k, Infancy Gospel of James, 18-19. 
_ Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 41. 
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tury, the general consensus is that it is probably a produci Of the lat b gmid, Cameron, Elliott, and others. We now turn our focus to the com- 
century, : 119 the narrative’s > 4 f purity. 
ry.” In respect to Vé'S provena, - me ot p 
second or early third century “Nance plex the 


ve been proposed, based mainly on geographical 4." 
ee text: Interior Asia Minor, Egypt, and Syria 120 ^. 
terconnected with the debate regarding its Be Dance is scholar] Y intere 
in the Protevangelium of James' connection to J udaism. ns we have Seen, 
| arguments have been advanced both for and against Jewish Influence and 
ig knowledge. We have also explored the text's literary genre, focusing on 

f Hock’s suggestion that it may stand in a close relationship to the Greco. 
i [ e encomium. 
iie er I hope to expand and contribute to the discussion con- 
cerning the text’s provenance and relationship to J udaism and give credi. 
bility to a late second or early third century date, specifically by using , 
T literary approach to examine the theme of purity. By focusing on the char. 
N acterization of Mary in particular, we discover that purity functions on 
N multiple and varying levels and is presented in several different forms 
| throughout the narrative: ritual, menstrual, and sexual, but also Possibly 
moral and genealogical as well. In my view, the Protevangelium of James’ 
interest in purity is prominent enough throughout the text that anal ysis of 
this feature may help us to situate the text — geographically, temporally, 
and in relationship to Judaism. 
| Thus I frame my discourse on ritual, menstrual, and sexual purity in 
| conversation with other Jewish and Christian ideas on each type of purity 
discussed. Accordingly, each purity chapter that follows (2—4) provides a 
t description and a general survey of various views held on the respective 
types of purity. I position our text’s views on the “purity map” throu ghout 
| each chapter by pointing to where our text and other writings share similar 
features and views. Our text’s interest in menstrual purity, in particular, 
may recall similar concerns prominent in Syrian Christian writings like the 
Didascalia Apostolorum and Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, as does the 
text’s emphasis on Mary’s virginitas in partu call to mind the Syrian writ- 
ings of Ode 19 of the Odes of Solomon, Ascension of Isaiah and Ignatius of 
Antioch’s Epistle to the Ephesians 19.1. Additionally, the text’s positive 
Portrayal of Mary’s sexual purity, but also dual status as Ever-Virgin 
Mother, may very well draw on the religious trends in Syria such as the AT 





See section on provenance above, 
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A. Introduction 


In this chapter we now turn to the theme of rit 
purity dominates the first half of the narrative. 
the various views held on ritual purity will he 
gelium of James’ views on the topic and e 
Mary as a character in the text. In addition, 
text’s relationship to Judaism and help clari 
lowing a general survey of biblical, Qumra 
Jewish and Christian ideas concerning ritual 
consider the text itself to explore the nature 


within our narrative, noting where the Protey 
Overall picture that emerges. 
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x and interpreting other sources Such as Philo, 
Coma sectarian writings from Qumran, tannaitic documents (early 
jan j es), and the New Testament writings. Since this analysis of the 
rabbinic OM of James focuses heavily on identifying precisely when 
protevange à elt of ritual purity or impurity and describing the proper 
Mary s p acrifice, two aspects of ritual purity/impurity in particular mer- 

ractice © : [1] how it is often contrasted with moral purity/impurity and 
it attention: terms of its relationship to sin, or lack thereof: and [2] how it 
ste ed to sacrifice and accessing the sacred (e.g., the temple), 
is cloS 


derst 


the proto- 


Ritual Purity/Impurity in the Hebrew Bible 
I. 


r ; i f important critical contributions in- 
: ual impurity? A number o port: 
What iS Bur derstanding of the systems of defilement in the Hebrew Bible. 
crease E most foundational are the works of David Hoffmann, Adolph 
anne 3 Mary Douglas," Jacob Neusner,’ Jacob Milgrom,’ Tikva Frymer- 
Büc er, 


O or ans. Z. Har Shefer and A. Liberman; 2 
i , Sefer va-Yikra Meforash (trans. Z. Ha l TI 
? David cde HaRav Kook, 1952, 1953); trans. of Das Buch Leviticus (2 
vols.; BM Poppelauer, 1913, 1922). Hoffmann is credited as the first modern 
e yat t identify two kinds of defilement: [1] bodily defilement that stands in 
scholar to c ity; [2] defilement that stands in opposition to holiness. } 
> HENA Studies in Sin and Atonement in the Rabbinic Literature of the First 
3 Büchler, ild- 
sido: Oxford University Press, 1928; repr., New York: Ktav, i in i 
died work of Hoffmann, Biichler distinguishes between a mn de ilem 
Egone ivi jaffelieions? defilement, which arises from sin. 
: ; a "religious" defi N 
arises from ritual activity and A er An Analysis of the Concepts of Pollution and 
Bone Duro e ics, 1966; repr., London: Routledge Classics, 2002). As 
: Routledge Classics, ; " h as’ anthropo- 
E. E influential studies on pollution and social structure, go cae HAM 
log il lon on impurity is credited for laying down the SS pieces VOS 
i. t scholarly discussion and works on ritual impurity in th e : e ee 
2 a of this study, Douglas’ most important contribution 5 er ds neni 
C de : D “where there is dirt, there 1s 
1 i . uglas, w er f l e ım See 
ee etait practices. For Wa “dirt is simply ‘matter out of place. 
; i d classifying matter, “dir ; Hadas 
i v «i Douglas: An Intellectual velcro (London: Routledg 
so Richar , À ; SW 
1999) for further discussion on Douglas’ Purity and on ihe Brill. 1973). Neusner 
* Jacob Neusner, The Idea of Purity in Ancient Israel ( x First, purity and impurity 
argues for two ideas about purity and impurity in ancient ee cult whereby those who 
ds related to the cult; those who are pure may participate 1n itself with purity laws in 
are impure may not. For the most part, cultic impurity iren Mane mam rx 
order à identify when one is in a state of purity dens dt 
i r 
à state of impurity to purity. Second, purity and impurity 
igi i : entary 
religious behaviour. ‘on with Introduction and Comm 
i iticus: A New Translatio i , sive three volume 
(AB "uM E De Doubleday, 1991-2001). UN of various details 
commentary od Leviticus provides important analysis and disc 
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Kensky,’ David P. Wright," and Jonathan Klawans.? Since Klawans’ inter. 
pretation of the Israelite impurity system is clear and concise, builds heayj. 
ly on the aforementioned scholars, and focuses on the relationship between 
ritual and moral purity as well as the temple (key concerns in our text), the 
description of ritual impurity provided below will be informed by his 
study. In the Hebrew Bible, ritual impurity is classified as defilements aris. 
ing from direct or indirect contact with natural sources such as childbirth 
(Lev 12:1-8), scale disease (Lev 13:1-14:32), genital discharges (lies 
15:1-33), the carcasses of certain impure animals (Lev 11:1-47), and bs 
man corpses (Num 19:10—22). Klawans argues that these impurities Share 
three general characteristics: [1] they are natural, unavoidable, and even 
desirable since they reflect the conditions related to life (e.g., childbirth); 
[2] they are neither prohibited nor sinful; and [3] they are impermanent 
contagions that can be reversed by ritual acts of purification CES bathing, 
sacrifice, etc.).'' To be clear, generally speaking, ritual impurity in the He- 
brew Bible does not result from sin and to be ritually impure is not sinful. 
Given that the Protevangelium of James describes the events surrounding 





pertaining to the purity laws. Important to our study is Milgrom’s discussion of the 
boundaries between purity/impurity and sacred/common. 

? Tikva Frymer-Kensky, “Pollution, Purification, and Purgation in Biblical Israel,” in 

The Word of the Lord Shall Go Forth: Essays in Honor of David Noel Freedman in Cele- 
bration of His Sixtieth Birthday (ed. Carol L Meyers and M. O’Connor; Winona Lake, 
Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1983), 399-410. In Frymer-Kensky’s interpretation of the Israelite 
impurity System, two categories are offered: “contagious pollutions” and “danger be- 
liefs.” For Frymer-Kensky, “contagious pollutions” can be major or minor depending on 
how long the defilement lasts. Conversely, “danger beliefs” carry the threat of divine 
punishment and condemnation. 

David P. Wright, “The Spectrum of Priestly Impurity,” in Priesthood and Cult in 
Ancient Israel (ed. Gary A. Anderson and Saul M. Olyan; Sheffield: JSOT, 1991), 150- 
81 and idem, “Two Types of Impurity in the Priestly Writings of the Bible.” Koroth 9 
(1988): 180-93; idem, “Unclean and Clean (OT),” ABD 6:729-41. Wright ide; an 
alternative system for understating impurity in the Hebrew Bible. Unlike Büchler 
Milgrom, or Frymer-Kensky, Wright’s divisions of the purity laws are not as sharply 
bie and rather are presented more as a spectrum of categories. In his Koroth and An- 
: iita Dictionary contributions, Wright uses the terms "permitted" and “prohibited” 
gorize the impurities, but in a later related article, “The Spectrum.” Wri 
Instead the term "tolerated" ; i itted" er S E 

Jette i instead of permitted” for one of his categories. 
» Impurity and Sin; and idem, Purity, Sacrifice, and the Temple: Symbolism 


and Supersessionism in the Study of Anci . 5 
2006); See discussion in the Hw ated sori Ozford University Press, 


There are t i i i i 
wo ways ritual impurity may lead to sin. The first way is to refuse to pu- 


rify oneself a i i i 
^ ins pee A sa — Medios The second way is to enter the sancta or to 
n à state of ritual impurity. For wh th ifi 
. * . F e , 
es are pow Sce my discussion in Chapter Three. peor rc 
awans, Impurity and Sin, 24-26 and idem, Purity 


56, which is almost identical to his earlier work. Sacrifice, and the Temple, 53— 
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>, birth, childhood, em years, concern for ritual impurity 
j es especially relevant for our text Since it uses in particular the im- 
that arise from these experiences in Mary’s life as plot points 
out the narrative. — 
ficantly, our text displays no real concern for moral impurity.” 

; holars before him, ` Klawans notes that ritual impurity is often dis- 
Like eg contrast with moral impurity and in relationship to sin. Moral 
cussed 5 arises from immoral acts such as sexual sins (e.g., Lev 18:24-30), 
E g., Lev 19:31; 20:1-3), and bloodshed (e.g., Num 35:33-34). 
I iion to ritual impurity, moral impurity is [1] a direct result of 
d in; [2] avoidable, and is not contagious — one need not bathe if con- 

E ee in idolater or murderer is made; [3] long lasting and sometimes 
R aly defiles the sinner and even the land of Israel; and [4] not re- 

ipie through acts of ritual purification, but rather can be ameliorated by 
bun hment, atonement, and avoidance of sinful acts. Moral impurity is a 
DOM of Sio: hence considered a significantly more severe kind of impuri- 
E The distinction between ritual and moral impurity is especially im- 
portant for our reading of the Protevangelium of James since the natrative 
presents no evidence of Mary's moral purity. Consequently, Mary's im- 
purity is presented as a type that is relatively minor and unavoidable. 

But why is being in a state of ritual purity important? In Leviticus, ritual 
purity is undeniably linked to sacrifice. Namely, being in a state of ritual 
purity allows one to enter the sanctuary to offer sacrifices, to access the 
divine, and imitatio Dei, thus becoming closer to God. For ancient Israel 
then, the requirement of ritual purity applied to three parties: those who 
offer the sacrifice (i.e., the Israelite); those who perform the sacrifice (ie, 
the priests); and the sacrifice itself (1.e., the sacrificed animal), ru all 
three parties access the sacred. Ritual impurity, by contrast, involves eing 
in a state that prevents one from entering the sanctuary and from accessing 
the sacred.” Additionally, a return from ritual impurity to purity involves 
acts of purification that are closely connected to sacrifice and by extension 


ough 
signi 


? In Chapter Four on Sexual Purity, there are hints of a concern for Mary's T n 
rity, but it is directly linked to her sexual status as a virgin and whether 2 " ape 
remained one despite being married to Joseph. For more on this topic, refer 
Four. í ; 

13 See n. 2-7 above and Impurity and Sin, 21-26 and idem, Purity, 
Temple, 53-56. 
^ Klawans, Impurity and Sin, 26- 


Sacrifice, and the 


27 and idem, Purity, Sacrifice, and the Temple, 53- 


56. ; : 53- 
5 Klawans, Impurity and Sin, 26-31 and idem, Purity, Sacrifice, and the Temple, 


56. 
'® See n. 12 above. 
"7 Klawans, Purity, Sacrifice, and the Temple, 58. 
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hippe" is providing for sacrifice, for the bod 


wors petk a little later (Spec. 1.256-261)."? 


will $ 

‘14 here seems to recognize ritual impurit as da. 
ee impurity (i.e., physical impurities that affect inier: i A 
bolic reminders of the moral sins that affect the soul)?! Without d 
Philo's main concern 1s the purification of the soul and the ways in whi i 
it can be defiled by passion and various sins. While the laws concer i 
ritual impurity are not to be ignored, they are for Philo not as im een. 

urification of the soul. It is for this reason that Klawans ie nei A 
Philo's approach is similar to the Hebrew Bible's teaching that ii can a 
file a sinner's soul without ritually defiling the sinner’s body (Lev 18:24) 
Klawans notes, however, an important difference between the two views 
held; namely, whereas idolatry, incest, and murder are usually the culprits 
for moral defilement and their effects on the land in the Bible, Philo a 
stands the acts of defilement and sins in more general terms and is con- 
cerned more about their effect on the soul rather than the land. Since Scrip- 

ture does not articulate any analogy between ritual and moral impurity 

Philo’s correlation of the two types of impurity is his own analogical in- 
vention. 

In terms of the relationship between ritual purity and sacrifice, Philo is 
clear that purity is necessary to make sacrifices, enter the sanctuary, and 
access God, but as Neusner observes, Philo’s interpretations are often ex- 
pressed as “second-level metaphors” because they extend the process of 
allegorization to what has already been treated as a metaphor in Scrip- 
ture.” For instance, Scripture offers the interpretation of cultic and priestly 
purity as the spiritual virtue symbolized by purity. Citing Lev 22:4-7, 
Philo writes that the priests may not be blemished in order to touch the ho- 
ly table; they must wash their hands and feet, symbolizing a blameless life 
(Spec. 1:118). For those who offer sacrifices, Philo offers the following 
rule: “The law should have such a person pure in body and soul, the soul 
purged of its passions...the body of the defilements which commonly beset 
it” (Spec. 1:257). Whereas sprinklings and ablutions are only needed to 
clean the body, the soul can only be purified by contemplating the perfec- 
tion of the sacrificial victim: “For if you observe this with your reason ra- 
ther than with your eyes you will proceed to wash away the sins and de- 


y sprinklings and ablutions of which we 





? Translation adapted from F. Colson, Philo, vol. VII [LCL] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1934), 249-251. : 

2 Philo, Spec. 1.256—61; for a discussion on this passage, see Klawans, /mpurity and 
Sin, 64-65. 

of Neusner, Idea of Purity, 45-46. On impurity and Philo see also, É. Cothenet, “Pure- 
a impureté: Nouveau Testament,” Dictionnaire de la Bible Supplement 9 (1979): 508- 
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«qual an moral impurity as a single conception of defilement, having both 
n d moral implications. Klawans notes, for instance, five ways i 
P nich ritual and moral US dii are no longer divorced in the eiiim Fa 
rature of Qumran as they are in Scripture: 1. all sins, and not just those 
giscussed in Leviticus 18, are described as impurities; 2. outsiders, who by 
definition Sin, are considered to be ritually impure; 3. insiders are not to 
sin and those who do are considered defiling; 4. initiation involves partici- 
ation in both ritual and moral purification; and 5. insiders who are ritual- 
ly defiled are assumed so because they have participated in sin.”’ This idea 
js perhaps most apparent 1n the ways in which certain terms are used to de- 
note both ritual and moral impurity. Klawans notes that the term abomina- 
tion (twybh), which is used primarily with regards to sexual, idolatrous, 
and murderous sins (and secondarily but metaphorically with regard to sin- 
fulness in general) is used consistently in sectarian literature to refer to sin 
and sinfulness in general. Likewise, the word niddah (nm), which is used 
primarily to refer to menstruation in the Hebrew Bible, is used not meta- 
phorically or as a simile as it is sometimes employed in the Scripture (e.g., 
Ezek. 36:17, Lam 1:18; Lev 20:21; Ezra 9:11, etc.), but as a term to con- 
note sinfulness itself: CD 3:17; “Rather, they wallow in human sin and in 
the ways of impurity” (zn '2773) WI yu»3 Tann om).”8 
This combining of ritual and moral ideas of impurity stands in sharp 
contrast to the Hebrew Bible where ritual and moral impurity are distinct.” 
For many sectarian writings of Qumran, sin was ritually defiling and re- 
quired purification and those who became ritually impure required not only 
purification, but atonement as well, thus providing evidence of an amal- 
gamation of the two purity systems outlined in Leviticus. In other words, 
for some Qumran sectarian documents, ritual impurity could be seen as 
somewhat avoidable (if extremely stringent purity laws were enforced) and 


linked with sin.” 

Generally, given that the purity rule 
stricter than the biblical and rabbinic purity 
ments that did not combine notions of ritual and m 
to the sanctuary and to the sacred may have been more 


s found at Qumran are somewhat 
laws (even for those docu- 
oral impurity), access 
difficult.” This al- 





?' Klawans, Impurity and Sin, 75. 

8 Ror further discussion of Qumranic literature on 
Chapter Three. 

” Harrington, Purity Texts, 13; Klawans, 

is Klawans, Impurity and Sin, 79-91. 

Á See below and especially the beginning sec 

This stricter view held by Qumranic litera 

longer periods of defilement for impurities already discuss 
but also in the inclusion of new sources of defilement. 11QT 45.12- 
seems to consider the blind to be ritually impure and prevent their access to 


menstrual purity and impurity, see 


Impurity and Sin, 67-91. 


tion of Chapter Three. 
ture is evident not only in asserting the 
ed in the biblical purity laws, 
14, for instance, 
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i did not change the fact that purity ,. 
ete ew of aH, BONE er that T 
quirements were a rules were required. For instance, whereas biblica] 
more difficult eim who has a seminal emission from the temple fo, 
legislation forbids 15:16: Deut. 23:10-11), 11QT 45.7-10 states that he ih 
only one day (Lev le and remains in a state of impurity for three days 
nn = rennet with access to the Temple and the practice of 
These purity r5 ove particularly helpful in our plotting of the P rotevange. 
sacrifices 2 je of purity given that the temple, its priests, and the 
about the kinds of purity rules practiced in our narrative. 


V. Rabbinic Literature 


For the early rabbis, although there are some significant differences be. 
tween the ritual impurity legislation found in the Pentateuch and the tan- 
naim, the general consensus is that by and large, the sources for ritual im- 
purity in tannaitic law are the same as in the Pentateuch. Namely, like the 
Hebrew Bible, the tannaitic sources see ritual impurity as natural and una- 
= voidable, generally not sinful, and as an impermanent contagion. Addi. 
| tionally, ritual impurities in tannaitic sources are, much like biblical laws. 
not only unavoidable, but obligatory and desirable. Priestly performance of 
cultic rituals, for instance, necessarily caused ritual impurity for the priest, 
but was no less required of them by the Mishnah than they were in the Pen- 
tateuch (e.g., m. Kel 1.1; m. Parah 4.4). 

Clearly, the mishnaic purity system is strongly based on Scripture, but 
there are discernible differences between the two systems. Two are note- 
worthy. First, tannaitic sources uniquely made great efforts to keep discus- 
sions dealing with sin and atonement separate from discussions about de- 
filement and purification in order to be clear that sin and defilement are 
concerns separate from ritual impurity. In other words, not only do tannait- 
ic sources maintain a distinction between ritual and moral impurity, but 
they also compartmentalize them, drawing boundaries specifically between 


Se) a PIT OE QR A SENE 
mim 4QMMT B 49-54, Klawans notes, however, that it is possible to interpret the ban 
of the blind from the temple based not on the fact that they were ritually impure, but be- 
it +b tapas accidently defile the temple precinct; Purity, Sacrifice, and the Temple, 


33 e. 
See esp. Neusner who argues that the mishnaic purity system is based heavily on 


Scripture, but with equally as man ; ; i: : ar 
ei, y innovations to and interpretations of the biblical sys- 
a tonal Mishnaic Law of Purities (22 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 1974-1977); vol. 3, 

; » £21; vol. 16, 194; and vol. 18, 176 on the influence of Scripture; vol. 5, 230, 


en 10, 207; and vol. 14, 195-97, 202-5 on mishnaic innova- 
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impurity and sin.” Since purity rules are im 
the result has been that the purity | 
‘nd to be less strict than, for instan 
ture E associated with Qumran and e 
mr the sacred. For instance, m. Kel 1.5 allows a man who has im 
a ed to enter parts of the temple, even if that person's state of ritual iih 
Ais technically lasts until sundown (cf. one day according to Ley 15:16; 
p EX 23:10-11; three days according 11QT 45.7—10). Second, as Neusner 
i noted, since the rabbis’ system of purity shifted from being temple- 
centered to table-centered, rabbinic purity laws eventually became rein- 
terpreted and applied to other sacred activities such as prayer and torah 


study. 


portant for accessing the 
aws offered by rabbinic litera. 
ce, the purity laws outlined in 
Ven biblical law in terms of ac. 


VI. NT Gospels and Pauline Corpus 


The idea of ritual purity and its relationship to moral impurity in the NT 
gospels and Pauline Corpus is also not straightforward and seems to reflect 
a position somewhere between Qumran sectarians and tannaitic views of 
ritual impurity. For instance, according to Mark, John the Baptist's view of 
baptism as a means of removing moral defilement (literally *a baptism of 
repentance for the forgiveness of sins" Mark 1:4) seems to suggest that 
moral impurity and ritual impurity were combined in some Way since his 
practice of baptism can be seen as a “ritual of atonement." And yet at the 
same time, John did not fully merge the two and viewed sin as a source of 
ritual defilement.*’ Jesus’ ideas on ritual impurity too seem to reflect a 
middle ground between the ideas held by Qumran sectarians and the tan- 
naim since Jesus did not completely separate ritual impurity and sin, but 
neither did he merge the two concepts together. Klawans suggests in his 
interpretation of Mark 7:15 that Jesus prioritized moral purity over ritual 
purity.?* Following John and Jesus, Paul seems to have viewed baptism as 





? Klawans suggests that this compartmentalization is best illustrated in the structure, 
language, and content of the Mishnah itself since not a single tractate is devoted to the 
defiling force of sin nor is it discussed in any literature that involves ritual impurity, 
which is significant given that more than one-sixth of the mishnah is devoted to issues of 
ritual impurity; Impurity and Sin, 94-99. 

* Neusner, History of Mishnaic Law of Purities, vols. 22, 99. C 

P On John's baptism as a "ritual of atonement," see G.R. Beasley-Murray, Baptism 
the New Testament (London: Macmillan, 1962), 32-34 and John P. Meier, A d 
Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus, Volume Two: Mentor, Message, and Miracles (New 
York: Doubleday, 1994), 53-55. 

T As d by E fact that, unlike the Qumran sectarians, John and his ur 
did not Separate themselves from outsiders nor did they have to purify naeh 
Making contact with sinners. On this argument, see Klawans, /mpurity and Sin, 14^. 

= Klawans, Impurity and Sin, 143-50. 
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; 1 Cor 7). <a | 
je a: of the variety of views, biblical and otherwise, re. 


arding ritual impurity paves the way for an examination of the Protevan. 
Be James’ position on this central theme as the narrative unfolds 
aes nr emerges. The following analysis also enables us to 
en s text on the “purity map" in order to clarify the relationship be: 
tween the Protevangelium of James and other religious texts of its time. 


C. The View of Ritual Purity in the Protevangelium of James 


Literary analysis allows an exploration of how the essential theme of ritual 
purity operates in the Protevangelium of James to depict Mary and inform 
the text as a whole. From the very beginning of the narrative, the stage is 
set for the author's presentation of Mary as the "Virgin of the Lorq" 
(rijv map8Évov Kupiou; Prot. Jas. 9:7). In order to investigate the signifi- 

cance of this initial as well as subsequent portrayals of Mary, I analyze 

how the language of purity is used and consider questions about how 

Mary's purity functions in the narrative, focusing on an examination of key 

words related to sacrifice and purity in the Protevangelium of James 

(e.g., AKABAPTOS, aui(avros, KABAPOS, KOIVOS, utatvco, mapdevos, etc); 
parallels from the LXX will here prove particularly central." This chapter 
will also discuss the ways in which the theme of ritual purity is communi- 
cated narratively, through the depiction of Mary's and her parents' rela- 
tionship to the Temple and its priests, and metaphorically, through the use 
of terms related to sacrifice to describe her. 

The overarching interest in ritual purity in the Protevangelium of James 
unfolds in two stages: [1] the events surrounding Anna's conception of 
Mary, as described in Prot. Jas. 1:1—5:8, and [2] the events surrounding 
the birth and infancy of Mary, as described in Prot. Jas. 5:9—8:2. Accord- 
ingly, this chapter falls into two parts, the first analyzing the importance of 
the Temple and ritual purity in the description of Mary's parents and the 
second analyzing how ritual purity and the Temple function in the descrip- 


tion of Mary's early life and how Mary herself is described in language 
that recalls Temple sacrifice. 





39 T Pas ; i l 
See earlier discussion of the influence of the LXX on Protevangelium of James in 
Chapter One, esp. the section on the Protevangelium of James and Judaism. 
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lium of James, the 


f author pro- 
onception, P 


al sys- 
al purity, for in- 
Mary’s parents are 


teous and pious Jews. They are faithful participants in the Temple cult 
A sacrifices according to the Jewish laws and customs of their time, as 
= nted in the text. 


the very first line (Prot. Jas. 1:1), the third-person narrat 
Em. depiction of Joachim as a wealthy and devout man, who follows 
stri recepts of purification and atonement through Temple sacrifice even 
the ond what the law entails: in Prot. Jas. 1:1-3, Joachim is said to have 
bey n twice as many offerings (Sapov) as were required," some to atone 
M self and the rest to atone for the sins of Israel. Just as Job is initially 
bed as giving extra offerings in case of any unintentional sins by 
Bor or his family (Job 1:5), so too does Joachim guard against the pos- 
sibility that any of his sins have gone un-atoned or any impurity un- 
cleansed. Indeed, Joachim’s striking act of sacrificial generosity trumps 
n" Job’s righteous acts; whereas Job performs sacrifices for himself and 
his family, Joachim is also concerned to atone for the sins of the nation as 

a whole. : 

— Although the reader is thus alerted to Joachim's piety, the other charac- 
ters in the narrative question it, given that he is childless, Indeed, the sec- 
ond fact that the reader learns about Mary’s parents is that they have not 

been able to conceive (Prot. Jas. 1:5). The narrative conveys this infor- 
mation by means of a statement attributed to Reubel; when Joachim comes 


Or provides a 


| ‘to offer sacrifices on the “great day of the Lord," Reubel tells him that he 
K cannot offer sacrifices first, since he has “begotten no children in Israel 

3 (Prot. Jas. 1:5). When Reubel reproaches Joachim, Joachim seeks the 
. "record of the twelve tribes of Israel” (ioropiots Sadexo puhov 
Tov’ lopana) for evidence of righteous Jews who have borne no children 
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A As my approach in this chapter is literary, oriented towards the E = 
my interest and questions concerning Judaism will be geared towards Pii > 
resented through the literary characterization of certain key figures. = wu 
ver, since historical inquiries concerning Jewish traditions, culture, E rer 
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our discussion. vto 
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of his sins (Pror. Jas. 1:9). 


assumes — beg 


: i recognizes that Reubel and Joach; 
ice nga ue d vesperi cd not childless because he is unright. 
cato ciae iE ildless among the righteous. The reader is pointed. 
eous, but rather he is chi = es but childless man ET 
d Ben n cer ater Joachim searches through the "record 

of jus eise Uds of Israel," he remembers “the patriarch Abraham that 

in his last days the Lord God gave him a son, Isaac (Ka l een OU 
matpıapxou 'Aßpaay, OTI EV TT) EOXATN AUTOU SE D SUTO 
kupıos o Beös viov rov loaak; Prot. Jas. 1:8; cf. Gen 18:1-2). The ref. 
erence to Abraham serves both to confirm that Reubel has Bee po stood 
the meaning of Joachim’s childlessness and to emphasize Joachim’s ex. 
treme righteousness. Moreover, Joachim’s reference to Abraham suggests 
to the reader that he might still be able to have children with the help and 
power of God. This narrative device of deliberately referencing Abraham 
significantly serves to trigger the anticipation of the birth of a special and 
chosen child (cf. Gen 16:2; 20:18), and by extension, draw on the pattern 
of other biblical tales of barren women who ended up giving birth to spe- 
cial (male) children.* 

Joachim then decides, however, to banish himself into the wilderness. 
The author offers two reasons: his extreme sadness and his desire to fast 
and pray to God (Prot. Jas. 1:9); in effect, fasting, petition, and prayer 
serve as ways for him to test his own righteousness. The references to 
prayer and fasting also function, from a literary perspective, to reinforce 


ee M 


? In the Hebrew Bible, seven women are said to be afflicted with infertility and later 
blessed with children by God’s will: Sarah (Gen 16-20), Rebecca (Gen 25 :21), Rachel 
(Gen 30:1), Samson's mother (Judges 13), Hannah (1 Sam 1), and Michal (2 Sam 6:23). 
In the NT Gospels, the same is said of Elizabeth (Luke 1). Anna's barrenness recalls 
these matriarchal figures — especially Sarah (to whom the narrative explicitly references 
in Prot. Jas. 2:9) and Hannah (who bears the Hebrew version of Anna’ 
eling Anna’s situation after these 


the reader to anticipate another miraculous birth. See Paul Foster, 
of James,” ExpTim 118.12 (200 


7): 573-82, esp. 576, for further di 
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nonical Gospels (ed. Paul Foster; 
2008), 113-16. Noteworthy is 


hi the fact that all of these miraculous children are male, 
Ww ch only heightens the importance of Anna's conception of Mary: a female child from 
à miraculous birth, who will play 

fore her. 


an even more significant role than any male figure be- 
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i Biblical histo 
stretch of time is to evoke the symbolic struggles a 
of the 


t figure, but also the preparation time needed for a 
works sanctioned by God." In particular, by fasting for this peri- 
in the wilderness, Joachim seems to pre-enact Jesus’ Sojourn in the wil- 
| od in whereby he fasted and was tested by Satan (e.g., Matt 4:2).4 The 
ET. linguistic echoes of fasting symbolize and strongly Suggest that 
delibera too will be tested and shown to be unwavering; Mary's father will 
I opacdize his faithfulness and loyalty to God €ven for what he desires 
no 
most. the same time, Joachim’s sojourn in the wilderne 
" E. death, given that Anna's response to her hu 
N eis to act as if he has died and put on mournin 
i» In fact, Anna's reaction and her laments ove 
| Bus (Prot. Jas. 2:1)” form our introduction 
: the outset, as with J oachim, her righteousness. iis 
x Gi ven the dramatic irony established by the text’s omniscient, third- 
f narrative voice, readers simultaneously anticipate the revelation of 
pA truth and observe crucial evidence of Anna's righteousness as she re- 
— acts to the false information. Namely, the narrator is able to depict Anna as 
a pious wife who, upon thinking that her husband has died, acts according- 
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4 E.g., the period of 40 days and 40 nights recalls the story of Noah and the flood 
(G 7:4, 12, 17; 8:6). After the covenant is sealed at Mt. Sinai, Moses is with God on 
mountain for 40 days and 40 nights (Exod 24:18). When the prophet Elijah is being 
i ES by Queen Jezebel, he flees for his life and travels 40 days and 40 nights until he 
omes to the mountain of God at Horeb (Sinai) (1 Kgs 19:8). The scene in Matt 4:2 that 
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.. most potently the symbolic connection between the testing Joachim must endure eus s 
3 e wilderness for the same length of time. Finally, Jesus' ascension to heaven occu 


The linguistic parallel between Joachim's and Jesus' fasting further supports the 
/ that the text intends to invoke Jesus’ stay in the wilderness when describing Joa- 
s self-banishment scene. Prot. Jas. 1:10: Kal EVNOTEUGEV TEOOQPAKOVTA NH- 
Kal VUKTAS TEOOQPAKOVTA cf. Matt 4:2: Kal VNOTEVOAS NUÉPAS TEOOEPAKOVTA 

| VUKTAS TEOOEPAKOVTA, UOTEpOV ÈTEIVOAOEV. p 
i E uu the reference to “widowhood and childlessness" in en Pr pa 
pooUvr Kai d rekvía) is paralleled in LXX Isa 47:9 ("but now these e um uis 
pon you in a moment in one day, the loss of children and widow ood pues 
moment upon you”; Nüv de nEsı em oe Ta duo roro ££atóvns i: bsc : E 

Kal xnpeia nEsı &&a(dvns èm ox). In Isaiah, the phrase occurs x 5 ec 

of the punishment God will lay on Babylon for its sama! it 
Convey an image of utter hopelessness. The peorewattaeltum of 
to evoke hopelessness when depicting Anna's situation. 
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46 
characters know. rie Bos of her childlessness, Anna's maidservanı 
— ati that the great day of the Lord is not a time to mourn 
Euthine — dband (xebaAod£onıov), which Euthine herself cannot 
pasó oa deant she is a "slave and it has a mark of royalty" 


he rts, 4 > 
ee aS EAN meaning of the term kepadodeopiov is ob- 
(Prot. -s vic narrative, however, it is clear that the object may carry 


i involves some form of trickery or curse. The head- 
— ee ird nt , however, clearly propels the narrative when Anna 
immediately rejects it (lit. Away from me!) ( Anoomdı am EHOU; Prot. 
Jas. 2:5) and accuses Euthine of attempting to make [her] share in [her] 
sin” (kai RAGes Koıvavnoaı ue TH anaprıq oou; Prot. Jas. 2:5). Anna’ s 
strong reaction to the headband connects her with Joachim s brand of 
righteousness in that she, too, will not accept any help to alleviate her bar- 
ren state in any manner that might not be in accordance with God’s will. 
Regardless of the precise nature of the headband, what Is made abun- 
dantly clear is that Anna will not accept anything about which she is not 
certain. This characteristic speaks to her faith in God: Anna desperately 
wants to conceive a child, but she will not seek to do so at the risk of any 
possible sins against God or any possible association with any demon.“ 
Euthine's subsequent reproach of Anna parallels and recalls Reubel's 
earlier reproach of Joachim." Euthine links Anna's barrenness to divine 
disfavour: "The Lord God has shut up your womb to give you no fruit in 


strates Anna's righteousness by creating 
hat the reader knows and what the 





* For a discussion and an analysis of the use of gaps between first-person direct 
speech and third-person narrative statements to create meaning in the Hebrew Bible, see 
Meir Sternberg, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1985), 186-229; 264-320. 

* Interestingly, Anna’s rejection of the “headband” in Prot. Jas. 2:5 may also be re- 
lated to what is engraved on it; the “royal mark” may be an indirect indication of Anna’s 
Davidic lineage. This possibility is, of course, intriguing in light of the messianic over- 
tones and the fact that both Anna’s and her husband’s actions show that they want their 
child to be authorized by God and the Temple. 

— This passage also recalls the tales of Sarah and Hannah: Hagar mocks Sarah for her 
bi conceive (Gen 16:4-5), and Penninah is described as provoking Hannah se- 
verely “to irritate her, because the Lord has closed her womb” (1 Sam 1:6). In the LXX 


xc ‚of 1 Samuel, Hannah's despondency is attributed solely to her inability to con- 
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M. 
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= (AmexAstoev kupios o 80s THY untpav oo 


U, 1 ^ , 
ev lopanN; Prot Jas. 2:6). Ironically, while Euthine a oa 
gap“ that Anna will produce no fruit in Israel,” she IS correct i kn 
claiming that childbirth lies in the hands of God, who alone has = in her 
ggsertion rth to the barren or to close the wombs of the ferti] " ; ft 
ee ive will show.“ Like Reubel, how ein... 
he narrative heine Euthine misreads An- 
Or childlessness as a sign of sin. In her Capacity as foil, then, Euthine in- 
pa's the reader’s sympathy for Anna by offering continued misinter 
. crease f her situation. By introducing both Anna and Joachim aee 
m ith unskilled foil charact vr es eh 
tat interactions Ww ers, the author carefully guides 
: their to the proper method of assessing righteous behaviour: Joachim 
a erous, offers more than the necessary Sacrifices, and prays and fasts 
BE Anna prays, resists any form of “magic,” and adopts the proper 
Tm. ing practices when she thinks her husband is dead (Prot. Jas. 2:1). 
m After the discussion with Euthine, Anna removes her mourning clothes 
"d dons her wedding dress, presumably In preparation for “the great day 
ihe Lord” (11 NEP Kupiou t HeyoAn; Prot. Jas. 2:2). This change of 
ing serves as a symbolic marker of Anna’s shift from barrenness to 
ty, accompanied by the realization that God controls all. That this 
of events in the narrative is initiated by the fast approaching and very 
icant “great day of the Lord” requires further consideration. Namely, 
is precisely the “great day of the Lord,” to which the narrator refers? 
-]n his study on the impact of Yom Kippur on early Christianity, Daniel 
kl Ben Ezra notes that there are three principle name forms used to re- 
Yom Kippur based on the description of its purpose (i.e., atone- 
its common practice (i.e., fasting), and its solemnity.” The third 
e may hint towards the Protevangelium of James' allusion to this 
ant holiday. Stókl Ben Ezra notes that one of the biblical uses for 
n Yom Kippur in Lev 16:31 is pnaw naw, which the Septuagint 
ates as “the Sabbath of Sabbaths.” To underscore the importance of 
jliday, Philo also refers to Yom Kippur as coptdv TNV yeytot- 





















the use of a. rokAe(o for Anna in Prot. Jas. (2:6: amerAsıoev...unTpav) to re- 
ferti lity or “closed/shut up womb” to the use of ouykAsio for Sarah (LXX Gen 
—ouykAe(cov ouvékAgiog ...untpav) and Hannah (LXX Sam 1:6 
o£ ...untpav) in the LXX. 

^ Dani oo Ezra, The Impact of Yom Kippur on Early Christianity: The Day 
E t from Second Temple Judaism to the Fifth Century (Tübingen: Mohr Se 
XE ), 16-17. Also very useful for tracing the history and use of the = 2: 
early Judaism (biblical and rabbinic) and Christianity are the studies of ere E 
ieke and Tobias Nicklas, The Day of Atonement: Its Interpretation in Br 
istian Traditions (TBN 15; Leiden: Brill, 2012), especially the contribu 


Stemberger. 
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Wi ‘se. the Protevangelium of James’ triple ref. 
quotient set dts (Prot. Jas. 1:4, 2:2, 2:3) may refer i 
erence to gr the text’s clear emphasis on the solemnity of the festi. 
sce pi E identification of the “great day of the Lord" with Yom 
val. In ae sense in light of the multiple references to Joachj m’s 
nn for atonement in Br Jas. 1:2, 5:1. nn. 
Writing against the grain, Neville Tidwe vt ^ : ction be. 
the use of Kata Kuplakny de kupiou “the Lor s Day of the Lorg” 
en 14.1 and the Hebrew use of pnw nav, Sabbath of Sabbaths » 
= support of his argument that the community of the Didache observed 
Yom Kippur.” Tidwell’s argument that “the Lord s Day of the Lord” 7 
indeed used to refer to Yom Kippur and not simply to the weekly Lord's 
day is based on the use of the word kupios without the definite article, 
which he sees as corresponding to the Septuagint's translations of a special 


nv (highest holiday). 


?! Stökl Ben Ezra, Impact of Yom Kippur, 16-17. 

° See Stókl Ben Ezra, Impact of Yom Kippur, 213-18. On this phrase interpreted a; 
the "Sunday of the Lord" and its connection to the Eucharist, breaking of bread, thanks. 
giving, confession of sins, etc., see Huub van de Sandt and Jürgen K. Zangenberg, eds, 
Matthew, James, and Didache: Three Related Documents in Their Jewish and C hristian 

Settings (Symposium Series 45; Atlanta: SBL, 2008), 52; van de Sandt and David 

Flusser, The Didache: Its Jewish Sources and its Place in Early Judaism and C. hristianity 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 2002), 35 and 241; Kari Syreeni, “The Sermon on the Mount and 
the Two Ways Teaching of the Didache," in Matthew and the Didache: Two Documents 
from the Same Jewish-Christian Milieu? (ed. Huub van de Sandt; Minneapolis: Fortress, 
2005), 103. On the community's understanding of this practice on this particular day as 
being connected to sacrifice and the confession of sins, see Aaron Milavec, The Didache: 
Faith, Hope, and Life of the Earliest Christian Communities, 50 — 70 CE (New York: 
Newman, 2003); idem, The Didache: Text, Translation, Analysis, and Commentary ( Col- 
legeville, Minn.: Liturgical, 2003), 77-78. 

?! Neville Tidwell, “Didache XIV:1 (KATA KYPIAKHN AE KYPIOY) Revisited,” vc 
53 (1999): 197-207. Tidwell also bases his argument that the “Lord’s day of the Lord” 


refers to Yom Kippur by considering similar thematic concerns. In his reading, Tidwell 
notes that Didache 14’ 
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ie found in the Hebrew Bible using the tetragrammaton 54 
Jatt convinced of Tidwell $ conclusions or not, the use a 
15 as an alternative to a phrase like kað nut£ogy 
á ka T Kuptakny at the very least seems to indicate the "im 
E practices (e.g.. Sabbath) among some Christian 
"i that the Didache 14.1's use of “the Lord’s day 


| of the Lora" 
vod as being equivalent to “Sabbath of Sabbaths" or ae 
; 5 


Wheth- 
is pleo- 
6c Kup- 
nued use 
circles 55 If it iş 


n : nges from moumin 
E to her wedding dress in Prot. Jas. 2:7. A tradition attributed to s 


E. Gamaliel in m. Ta an 4.8, for instance, states that the "daughters 
EL used to go forth in white dresses" (my *723 mkv nop 
ma) and danced in the vineyards (02732 mam mag» DIN maa) 
E Kippur (p"m5*22 02). The striking contrast between this image 
ELS the inappropriateness of Wearing mourning garments on the 
dm ment" and the solemn ima e of this festival in biblical 
‘ces such as Leviticus 26 is noteworthy.” In Second Temple Literature 
s Jubilees and Qumranic writings such as the Damascus Document and 


MC 


dwell, “Didache XIV:1," 200. 
Van de Sandt and Flusser, The Didache, 350-53. 
Pf. Rev 3:4-5. which describes those dressed in white robes that are still worthy 
s. The reference to the Book of Life with those dressed in white robes shows 
jlog: overtones and the possibility for a connection between the "last 
wit t p reference to the "day of the Lord” in our text above. Cf. also Rev 16:15 
att 22:12 for further connections to the eschatological overtones to the "day of the 
jee also how clothes are used metaphorically in the NT, e.g., in Rev 19:8. 
view that Yom Kippur should be understood as a day for rejoicing and celebra- 
d in m. Yoma 7.4 when the high priest is described as celebrating with 
is after completing the proper rites in the sanctuary unharmed: "And he made a 
-leb for his friends when he came out safely from the sanctuary.” In sup- 
he ing and atoning of sins as well as the joyous celebratory view of Yom 
Philo reports that Yom Kippur serves both the need to atone through fasting but 
fate festively (Spec. 1.186-87). For a good survey on the differing views held 
nran Scrolls and a variety of Second Temple Writings on the purpose and spirit 
see Joseph M. Baumgarten, "Yom Kippur in the Qumran Scrolls and 
Sources," DSD 6.2 (1999): 184-91, esp. 189-91 for the view that Yom 
be regarded as a day of fasting and atonement, but also a joyous celebra- 
E^ . . 
inLe 26 the view of Yom Kippur is clearly one of solemnity, there is an 
ev 25 :10 that describes Yom Kippur as a day for celebration since it was on 
| Kippur) that the Shofar proclaimed that in this year of Jubilee property 
je returned to their owners and Israelite slaves would gain their freedom. 
i 1-16, 1066 and Baumgarten, “Yom Kippur in the Qumran 
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s from Cave 4, the solemn view of Yom Kippur is TN 
holiday full of grief and mourning." If this readino bt 
t, the Protevangelium of James may be closer , 

Qumranic ideas concerning practices A 


liturgical fragment 
severe, proscribing a 
Prot. Jas. 2:7 is correc 
mishnaic rather than Levitical or 


lated to the celebration of Yom Kippur. - ae 
This connection also opens up other interesting possibilities for under. 


standing the text's representation of — and relation to — Judaism. Signifi. 
cantly, the Protevangelium of James is unusual, among early Christian 
writings, in viewing Yom Kippur positively in relation to the Temple; Bar. 
nabas 7:3-5, for instance, explicitly argues against participation in the 
Yom Kippur fast inasmuch as this Jewish practice is seen to have been su. 
perseded by the death of Jesus and replaced by the Christian practice of the 
Eucharist.” Moreover, if the Protevangelium of James does indeed place 





59 In Jubilees, for instance, the writer interprets Yom Kippur as a day of mourning and 
self-affliction. In accordance with this view, Anke Dorman examines the two OMM 
to Yom Kippur in Jubiliees 5:17-18 and 6:2 and 34:18-19 and explains that the pur fil 
in the rewritings of the flood story and the death of Joseph (from which the two fm. 
ences to the day of atonement are made) was to elaborate the origins of Yom Kippur ; va 
day connected to the ritual of atonement and mourning; "Commit Injustice and E. : 
Innocent Blood': Motives Behind the Institution of the Day of Atonement in the Book 4 
Jubilees,” in The Day of Atonement: Its Interpretation in Early Jewish and Chri n 
Traditions (ed. Thomas Hieke and Tobias Nicklas; TBN 15; Leiden: Brill, 2012) eee 

Baumgarten argues that the Damascus Document supports the view that Y i; 
hould be associated wi his om Kippur 
should be associated with mourning and affliction based on the term mivn nv used f, 
Yom Kippur, which he contends takes its roots from the biblical injunction nN E 
n»'nv5i “you shall afflict yourselves" (Lev 16:29) (Baumgarten, “Yom Kippur i E 
Qumran Scrolls," 186). Baumgarten argues that the necessity of fasting SHA Ee 
for the Qumran community’s understanding of Yom Kippur had h Een 
piip sttusple-berw à ; P much to do with the on- 
AA gg pim good and evil and the view that acts of fasting and atonement 
as a way to fight evil: "Yom Kippur was for them n a 
(XS 2 t only a day of self-afflicti 
to purge the guilt inherited from the i i i : % ee ron 
: past, as it was in Jubilees. The f; 
on in the struggle with the malevolent spiri nee BE oA 
t spirits threatenin 
(Baumgarten, "Yom Kippur i : £ now to lead them astray" 
nich an we Scrolls,” 188). Cf. William K. Gilders’ study 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The Day of A es ey in “The Day of Atonement in 
EEE M vies Its Interpretation in Early Jewish and 
2012), at 67. Although Gilders admi obias Nicklas; TBN 15; Leiden: Brill, 
i rs admits that mourning and penit j 
piety of the Qumran sectarians, h É penitence was present in the 
f thi Rie: ‚ he argues instead that “rest” 
o this auspicious day. st” was the theme and purpose 
Stökl Ben Ezra ar ; 
s gues that despit i : 
Temple rituals in the first century = = es negative attitudes towards the Yom Kippur 
practice of other customs associated ies itudes did not necessarily equate to the non- 
cussion on the abolition of Yom Ki $ Yom Kippur such as the fast. For further dis- 
Ben Ezra, Impact of Yom Kippur, 219-23, See also, na ana? Christians, see St 
pith Scepegnat: Sook N ne in Se Fasting with Jews, Thinking 
40541, Barnabas 7, Matthew 27 og HR Judaism and Christianity, in 
cts 27," in The Day of Atonement: Its 
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tion of Mary around Yom Kippur, the intenti 
polic connection: the messiah responsible f res 
a nt for gin into the world would thus be born of 
on or near the Day of Atonement. 
: whether Or not Prot. Jas. 1:2, 2:2 and 2:3 refer to Y 
ext's language also evokes eschatological imagery — and om Kippur, the 
tension. Mary's B^ salvation history. For example, Desc by ex- 
phrase “great day m ose recalls the phrase "day of n - the 
A nuepo Kuptou) in E prophecy to refer to the Last Judem ord 
cifically. LXX Joel 2:4, E zek 13:5, and Isa 2:12 all employ ds ent. Spe- 
Phy of the Lord" (1) nuépo kup(ou) when referencing the 5 phrase the 
the Last Judgment. A similar usage also occurs in | Thesack, sleet 
meis." As with the connections to Yom Kippur, it is Meu i 2 Pet 
this passage in the Protevangelium of James intends icto iin ca 
logical overtones of the phrase. The possibilities, however are à be 
particularly since the symbolic connection with the depictio p re ire 
the mother of the messiah responsible for carrying out the ut ums 
ment resonates with the double connotation of this phrase as PS en 
the Day of Atonement and the Last Days. eae 
The celebratory aspect of Anna’s change of clothing (Prot. Jas. 2:7) i 
- followed by an account of her prayer (Prot. Jas. 2:9). This ia : bi ) 4 
with a reference to Sarah and Isaac (Prot. Jas. 2:9), thus e Mes 
 chim's reference to Abraham and Isaac after he is renroached b en 
(Prot. Jas. 1:8). Specifically, Anna prays to God to “bless me ed s 
prayer, just as you blessed our mother Sarah and gave her a on 
Isaac” (evAoynoov He Kal ETAKOUOOV Ths denoews uou, kabaos tUAóyn 
Gas THY unrépo Zapav kat EÖWKAS AUTH vtov TOV 'loadk; Prot. Jas 
; again, the reference to the miraculous birth of Isaac serves tó 
I. 


ba en woman — and to the very possibility of divine intervention and mi- 
. raculous birth. 


cS ay be to evoke 
| ringing final atone- 
a woman who w 


(he conce 


as con- 
eived 5 con 


















fation in Early Jewish and Christian Traditions (ed. Thomas Hieke and Tobias 
TBN 15; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 174— 76 and Ferdinand R. Prostmeier’s extensive 
entary on the Epistle of Barnabas; Der Barnabasbrief: Übersetzt und erklärt (Göt- 


Anders Runesson, “Judgment,” NIDB 3:457-66, for a helpful survey on judg- 

dm p in OT and postexilic texts including the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 

‘i literature. See esp. 459 for the use of phrase “day of the Lord" to refer to a final 

n OT writings, and 463-64 for NT texts. This contribution is also helpful in 

the various understandings and interpretations of "judgment" such as the di- 

of judgment and final judgment, the judge(s) and the judged, the communica- 
he judgment, and the criteria of judgment. 
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: i inabili 
After her prayer, Anna laments in E i en 
: ession of grief consists of a ! ; E With 
ate. This pim am I like?” (Oluot, tivi porny eyed; Prot. Jas. 3:4), 
E: questions the nature of her own birth "ue ES E and then 
proceeds to provide details concerning her treatment e ers for what she 
qim ee Oomi Suse among the chi 2 of Israel” 
(lörı Ey] ko rapa Eyevunonv &vco Ttov TOV ew pores s Frolieilas. 
3:3). Anna reports that her condition has resulted in her being “reproached, 
mocked, and thrust out of the Temple of the Lord my God” 
(kai. coverSta8ny Kal EuuKTHpIoay Kal EEO PITANI HE EK VoU KUPLOU Toy 
Beou pou; Prot. Jas. 3:3). This image, of course, 1s poignant as the first 
negative reference to the Temple in the Protevangelium of James; this de- 
piction, as we will see, fits into a broader pattern entailing the introduction 
and resolution of misunderstandings related to the Temple staff. 

Anna continues her lament by comparing herself to the birds of the sky, 
the domestic and wild animals of the land, and even the water and earth 
(Prot. Jas. 3:4-8). Unlike the rest of God’s creation, she alone is infertile. 
Although Anna’s statements are presented in the narrative as laments of 
despair, the content of her lament simultaneously serves to reinforce the 
blessedness of childbirth and motherhood, as part of the natural order of 
the divinely-created world. This positive view of childbirth, motherhood, 
and family is notable, particularly in light of the promotion of asceticism 
and the relatively negative views of marriage and sexuality in some NT 
texts and in many Patristic writings from the second and third centuries 
CE.” Paul, for instance, elevates virginity over a married life (e.g., 1 Cor 
7); his preference for celibacy, as Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza notes, “dis- 
qualified married people theologically as less engaged missionaries and 
less dedicated Christians” insofar as their hearts would inevitably be divid- 
ed between their husband and the church.” Peter Brown also argues with 
regard to Paul’s views on marriage and celibacy that the married person, 
“was almost of necessity a half-Christian ... the apostolic gift of celibacy 








d Chapter Four examines in detail ideas on virginity, celibacy, and marriage in bibli- 
cal and early Jewish and Christian literature. Since 1 Cor 7, in particular, is a highly dis- 
cussed passage, it along with other views on the superiority of virginity over marriage in 
pg gs early Christian writings will be discussed there. 

Buses en Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Recon- 
Sri stian Origins (New York: Crossroads, 1985), 226. On the superiority of 
> nn see also Elizabeth Castelli, “‘I Will Make Mary Male’: Pieties of 
ee u Mir nun of Christian Women in Late Antiquity," in Body 
a os A ria of Gender Ambiguity (ed. Julia Epstein and Kristina 
ehe Ba u... 1991), 29-50; eadem, “Virginity and Its Meaning for 
wem egi y Christianity," JFSR 2 (1986): 61-88 and Chapter Four on 
urity and ideas regarding celibacy and marriage. 
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ese precious à thing to extend to the church as a whole »% 
was s, nna's lament, by contrast, reinforces the idea of f 

| (ese b. on as à celebratory and integral part of all elements in 
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3 od world 
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| id. Anna’s recognition of the fruitfulness o ; 
- o the animal world but even the seas E EA 5 v 
tions ps. worthy of motherhood. Soon after her lament, in fact n 
emine Bis Lor d visits Anna to inform her that she will conceive 
ger of hild. Anna's immediate response is a promise: *A 
‚to a C ; ^ hether male or female, I’ MR S 
B. i£ give birth w et Or female, I'll offer it as a gift to the 
i God, and it will serve him all the days of its life" 
um 5 Beds" ea yEvvno@ EITE Apocva ette Orci, TpocaEc 
E pov kupio TO BEGY HOU, kat Eotaı Aerroupyóv auTO mácas 
upos ns Cons QUTOU; Prot. Jas. 4:2). The most striking feature 
'Anna's promise to give her child as a “gift” (ö@pov) is that Mary, in 
becomes Anna's own personal sacrifice to the Lord. As the text lat- 
E. explicit, the giving of a gift to God is understood in terms of the 
Je, to which Mary will later be dedicated (Prot. Jas. 7:1) As with 


| ns. then, Anna's faith in God is described as inextricably linked to 
giving of offerings to the Temple.” 








































r Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Ear- 
tianity (LHR 13; New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), 56. 
This vow recalls the biblical stories of Samson (Judg 13:5) and Samuel (1 Sam 
oth of which feature (male) children for whom the Nazirite vow was made, by 
thers, even prior to their conception. The parallel proves especially interesting, 
azirite vows were open to women, as well as men (e.g., 1 Sam 1:11) and entailed 
f purity beyond normal ritual purity: separation, abstention from 
and wine products, and regulation from cutting the hair for the Lord (Num 6:1-21). 
so that Luke seems to depict John the Baptist as a Nazir from birth (Luke 1:15; 
ll be great in the sight of the Lord. He must never drink wine or strong drink; 
€ his birth, he will be filled with the Holy Spirit"). For a Nazir or Nazirah, the 
for performing any sacrifices for the Lord are inextricably linked to their 
gifts/offerings to the Lord must be in accordance with the Nazirite law (Num 


aining a level o 


play an important role in the narra- 
nd Samuel have a priestly connec- 
bilities included the care of the 


Samuel, the Temple cult and sacrifices also 
rding to 1 Chr 6:11-12, 19-20, Elkannah a 


Kohathite family of Levites, whose responsi 


Num 3:31). In this account, however, Elkannah is an Ephraimite, who does ja 
cified priestly connection; see P. Kyle McCarter, Jr., I Samuel: A New Transla- 
8; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
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-59. Here, he goes up regularly (man DWN; liter 
ship and sacrifice to YHWH Sabaoth; Shiloh itself is an ancient bn 
central sanctuary of the Israelite cult during the time ies ime ord 
muel, 59. Eli, the Temple priest, though mistaken about "ART 


; icipate in the 
witness to her vow; both Hannah and E S 
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Much like Hannah’s prayer in 1 Sam 1:28,°° Anna's Prayer for a ch; 
results in a vow, and the transaction involves not only receiving à ld 
from God but also giving back to God: she both asks and gives sacrifi : " 
ly. What is also striking about Anna's vow is that although it thematica]. 
recalls biblical tales about barren women birthing special children i a 
parts from such stories in a significant way; namely, it involves in E 
lar the birth of a female child. In Hannah's case, a prayer is made s e m 
cally for a male child (LXX 1 Sam 1:11: oTEPHA avópcàv) ES al 
makes a special point to include the fact that she welcomes a child Tw 

ther gender (Prot. Jas. 4:2; &&v yevvnow EITE Apoeva eire Arne E 
whether male or female, the child will be offered as a gift to the m 
Moreover, whereas the prayers of Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, the moth E 
Samson, Hannah and even Elizabeth result in the birth of important E 
figures, Anna's prayer results in the birth of Mary - the birth of a f M 
child, which is significantly but surprisingly looked upon positivel E 
including Mary's father Joachim. mm 
Importantly, the righteousness of Anna's reply to the angel is confi 
by the events that immediately unfold: two messengers (AyyeX E. 
come to tell Anna that Joachim is alive and returning to her Mos I 
messengers recount to Anna that an angel or messenger of SR a 
RES aan po visited Joachim with the news that he BE = 
essed. with a c ild. The author's decision to inform A 
chim's visit with angels third-h i j ae 
from a literary Scenes » x nn of le 4 B E E 
in which information about Joachim is r. soo ovo RR 
evealed to Anna evokes the spread- 


a ee a AE 


Temple cult and i i 

ers gegen "Rc admi as making the proper sacrifices; the Temple becomes 

Eua E deu preparations are made in order to prepare for the 

PER van X n this way, Anna's and Hannah’s dedication of their chil- 
1gned with the act of sacrificing itself, whereby both Biden is 


misinterprets Hannah's deep 


and heartfelt pra 
yer as d 
runkenness 14), while Reubel thinks Joachim's 


childlessness (1 Sam 1:13- 


is the result of his sin (Prot. Jas. 1:5) 


EN 
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excitement about this en AIBONE the people. Second, this infor- 
‘on, which pee ren passed on by multiple figures, may also serve to 
; lain the variance between whether Anna has conceived alread 
(perfect, form) On E IL oon M form) (1800 n yuv v 
“Avva EV eo rp * ay ah TOI; Frot. Jas. 4:4). In light of the man- 
ner in which Anna 1s told, the critical phrase that has continued to concern 
textual scholars seems to favour the perfect form indicating that Joachim 
was not involved in the conception since everything is reported to him not 
py his ow? wife, but by unnamed messengers. ? Finally, the author’s deci- 
sion to present Anna with the material in this way may also speak again to 
the text s representation of the priesthood and Temple; it is notable that the 
two anonymous messengers believe, without question, Joachim's claim to 
have been visited by an angel of the Lord, in striking contrast with the pat- 
tern of testing nad vindication of Mary's purity presented in the second 
half of the text. In other words, the Jewish characters in the narrative may 
initially doubt Mary's purity and her family's righteousness and piety, but 
this representation is not simply an anti-Jewish trope on the blindness of 
the Jews or the like, as the same Jewish characters also consistently recog- 
nize and admit when they are wrong. 

The news of Anna's pregnancy serves to initiate Joachim's return from 
the wilderness in Prot. Jas. 4:1. Symbolically, just as Joachim's sojourn in 
the wilderness was described in terms that recalled death, so his return is 
described in a way that resonates with themes of resurrection. Joachim's 
homecoming is victorious and free from the judgment once placed upon 
him by Reubel. More importantly, Joachim himself is described in joyous 
s alive and celebrates by offering sacrifices and embracing his 
wife. The language of death and resurrection is, of course, striking in that 
Joachim's actions foreshadow Jesus' own fate, and may also resonate with 
the forty days and nights of the Flood (Gen 6-9, esp. 7:4), which can be 
interpreted as a symbolic death and resurrection of the world itself. Indeed 
the story of Noah and the Flood becomes typologically connected with the 
resurrection of Christ as found in 1 Peter 3:18-21 as well as the apologetic 
and patristic exegesis of Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and other church fa- 
thers. ° Like the Flood, Joachim's isolation in the wilderness for forty days 


terms — he i 





8 See Émile de Strycker, La Forme la Plus Ancienne du Protévangile de Jacques (SH 
33; Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1961), 80 for a discussion of the MS variants on 
this phrase. De Strycker favours the perfect form, since the earlier Greek manuscripts 
contain the reading. Also, see Chapter Four for a discussion of the MS variants on this 
phrase. T 
9 This pattern of testing and vindication is discussed in detail in Chapter Four. 2 
1 In Justin’s typological explanation, Noah is a symbol of Christ, the sand ea s 
represents the wood of the cross, and the flood becomes a type of baptism. In additione 
connections between the flood and resurrection, the early church fathers (e.g., Irenaeus, 
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re ated het the recent events (i.e. angelic visits to 
and Joachim -a nov of Mary) may have occurred near or on 
pur." According to m. Yoma 3.4-7, the high priest is de«c 
Yom Elo golden clothes in the Temple court and then I; — - 
changing ice he enters the Parwah chamber (i.e. holy rn —— 
clothes. “ Additionally, although Josephus writes rode in wo 
cial 987 r, he does make mention of this solemn day in two under 
idents in which the emphasis is on the garments worn by the high priest, 
i both cases (B.J. 5.236 and A.J. 3.159-178[179-187]) the high priest is 
depicted wearing the more ornate vestments as directed in Exodus 28 bur 
stead of the simple Een garments described in Lev 16.4 thus, supporting 
the possibility that the ee worn by the hi ;h priest were in accord- 
ance with dress expectations for Yom Kippur.” Moreover, according to 
Lev 16:30, the high priest Was also required to request forgiveness for the 
iniquities on Yom Kippur, including transgressions and sins committed by 
himself and by his whole house “as it is written in the Law of your servant 
Moses, ‘For on this day atonement shall be made for you, to cleanse you; 
BED _ 
band; he proposes that the metal disc/leaf was used as a form of divine disclosure and is a 
reference to the oracular power of Urim and Thummim described in Exod 28:30, De- 
scribed by Josephus as sardonyxes (Josephus, A.J. 3.215-16), this metal disc/leaf took 
shape in the form of stones mounted on the shoulder of the priest in order to indicate 
whether God was present during sacrifices. See further Horner, “Jewish Aspects of the 
Protoevangelium of James,” JECS 12.3 (2004): 319-20, and also Num 27:2; Josh 6:6; 
and 1 Sam 14:41 for references linking the high priests with prophetic powers. The pos- 
sible references to Urim and Thummim may also resonate with images expressed in texts 
such as Tongues of Fire (1Q29, 4Q376) and passages from the Testament of Job. In 1Q29 
and 4Q376, tongues of fire are depicted as coming from the stones identified as Urim and 
are specifically associated with the priesthood. In the Testament of Job, Job is described 
as giving each of his three daughters a string girdle “about the appearance of which no 
man can speak” because they were not the product of earthy works, but which contained 


ture, H.S, h f; 
Earl ee Di “A fathers and in e e 
the ry Theology: fe A oe “Noah, the Mente "celestial sparks of light [that] flashed through them like the rays of the sun." These 
Brill, 1996), EN García ati in the Making," in Interpretati P heavenly objects may not have functioned in the same manner as what is known about 
n dm » esp, 140, erard P, Luttikhuizen: TBN E of the Urim and Thummim, but they are worthy of comparison given that they too are un- 
and breastplate, 31-43 on the vestments wo 3 Leiden: earthly objects that contain the power to access the divine, i.e., access the heavens and 
made of a of : rn by the high priest Al 2 witness what no other human may witness — Job's soul carried up by the angel into heav- 
engraving of , Id: “You a ron OU the head includes an 8 Vith the ephod en (T. Job 11-12) 
cord; it shall a signet, “Holy to the i Pure gold, and ber E" ” See my discussion above where I suggest that Anna's change from her mourning to 
h 6:11 on the pn atte turban, I; s "vr it on the farben ch E E bridal garments (Prot. Jas. 2:7) could possibly be the result of her recognition and ob- 
Ronald F, $ Crown of si] 9n Aaron’s for, » servance of Yom Kippur. 
used to obtain a ou suggested that the een ; —— a0 ™ The high priest is also described as wearing eight pieces of raiment while he minis- 
image, depending a Tevelation, The mior eran, disc may have served b ' ters: tunic, drawers, turban, girdle, breastplate, apron, upper garment, and frontlet. Ac- 
James and phising one wag si tiam show either a distorted or E E cording to m. Yoma 7.5, the Urim and Thummim were in these articles of clothing. 
has suggested urn ' 2; Santa Calif. E Hock, The Infancy di tered ” On this point and why Josephus offers a description seemingly contradictory to the 
uve reading for the u bridge, 1995), 39, Timoth E v Lev 16.4, see Christopher T. Begg, "Yom Kippur in Josephus," in The Day of Atonement: 
tOn Of the “leap y Horner Its Interpretation in Early Jewish and Christian Traditions (ed. Thomas Hieke and Tobi- 


as Nicklas; TBN 15; Leiden: Brill, 2012), 108-109. 
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FR shall be clean before the Lord.’” jr 
u from all your sins you sha EE y | M Joach... 
NM B pearance at the Temple after learning of his wife’s Pregnancy Som sap 
iS i be understood as occurring near or on the Day of Atonement "es ^ 
i offerings are doubly effective, In other words, if Joachim’s gif |" tif 
To u ous enough to atone for his own sins and those of his family, er € Bene; 
' all the people on any regular day, how much more effective are ( ^ for 
u | made on or near the very auspicious day set aside for the very Ii fering, 
TUE S  atonement? Whatever Joachim saw in the polished disc/leaf on, the pose 
Bi headband results in his claim that “he saw no sin in it” and that ^ 
a fe has been merciful to me and has forgiven me all my sins" (Pror 
a Three important details emerge concerning Joachim’s test 
NE that he is free from sin. First, the disc and headband presen; 
> parallels with Anna's rejection of the headband offered to her b 
. — Euthíne in Prot. Jas. 2:4 that may have had some power to reme 
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the Lorg 
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ren state. The fact that Joachim seems to rely on an object with E m 
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oM to heighten the sense of Joachim's complete trust in the Temple u 
~ nexus of divine power. | | ple as the 
Second, the reference to the leaf of metal (probably gold) used on the 
Be? by the high priest along with its possible association with 
ite Le c FR biblical trope of the connection between 
a ae ond “For instance, . Sot 9.12 seems to associate 
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51$ described as having prophetic powers precise- 
words, the gift of prophesy is found wi in the 
phus also attributes to John Hyrcanus the role of 
‘Specifically on Hyrcanus’ ability to predict 
in B.J. 1.68-69). See also Wayne A. 
$ attached to the word “prophet” and the 
the gift of prophesy; The Gift of 
on, IIl: Crossway Books, 1988, 2000). 
divination with the use of Urim and 
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ion of prophesy with the dimmi shi l 
the Ce, Urim ane Thummim), an been e en nun 
pla iest's ability to glimpse beyond mundane restita, Thain = 
hesy is particularly relevant in that the high priest's second ee 
ssings for Mary in the Protevangelium of James (Prot das 62 2d 
e not only as blessings but also as predictions for her future, " 

Third, the last fact we are told about Joachim before Mary's birth ís that 
dé Lord has forgiven him of all his sins and that he has been acquitted for 
all his transgressions (Prot. Jas. 3:4 ). Joachim’s double gift-offerings - 
along with their possible association with Yom Kippur ~ serve to énsate 
that any unknown sins or impurities belonging to him or the nation were 
cleansed (Prot. Jas. 4:5-7 ). Even more significantly, he also provides gen- 
erous offerings after hearing his wife has conceived. These abundant offer- 
ings and attention to ritual purity ensure the reader, beyond any doubt, that 
Joachim is indeed righteous. Only at this point, when Anna’s and Joa- 
chim’s righteousness and ritual purity are firmly established and confirmed 

y Joachim’s visit to the Temple, does the text move to a description of 
Mary’s birth (Prot. Jas. 5:4). 

Significantly, then, the description of the events surrounding the birth of 
Mary focus heavily on the piety of Anna and Joachim and the righteous- 
ness they continue to uphold even in the face of adversity. But more im- 
portantly, the definition of piety for Mary’s parents is articulated in terms 
of the Temple and the apparent assumption of the efficacy of sacrifice to 
cleanse sin. Joachim and Anna take an active role not only in ensuring that 
proper sacrifices are made for their own sins, but also that the sins of the 
entire nation are accounted for and cleansed. 

- As noted above, the plenitude of sacrifices described early in the narra- 
tive of the Protevangelium of James offer intriguing suggestions concern- 
ing the possibility that the festival of Yom Kippur occurred very near to 


ble 













_ the events that unfold in the text. These associations resonate with the im- 

: plication that all of Israel was cleansed and free of sin and impurity at the 
birth of Mary and thus allow for interesting analogies of Mary as the sym- 
. bolic ideal Israel. Seen from this perspective, the pattern of Jewish doubt- 
2 ing, displayed particularly by those associated with the priesthood and 


'emple, followed by tests and the realization of the truth may indeed help 
nt towards a possible intended audience — namely, Jewish readers who 
elves may doubt Mary's purity and virginal birth, but who are de- 
in the Protevangelium of James as having the capacity to be con- 


v 8:8), mere used not unlike divine revelations ín dreams and prophetic utter- 
Urim and Thummim were administered specifically by the priests, their con- 
oracles and prophesy belonged solely to them. | 
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3 is widely attested and supports à trope Tor significant births 
" P.W. van der Horst examines the motif of the "seven mont 
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i 78 Given that Justin Martyr shows very close contact with some of the major idea.: 
our narrative (e.g., birth in the cave, Mary's Davidic lineage, etc.), it is interesting i in 
‘ We Sonit between the positive view of “the Jews” in the Protevangelium of ian. mi 
Justin’s views of “the Jews” as simply blind to the truth, beyond salvation except a 
- end of time, and sinful despite and because of their Law-observance (esp. Dial 26:14, 
cr While Justin does not exclude all Jews from God's inheritance, he is clear that those F, 
pa ic in the death of Christ and refuse to repent would indeed be disinherited, See 
effrey Siker, Disinheriting Jews: Abraham in Early Christian Controversy (Louisville: 
ster John Knox, 1991) 184 and Annette Yoshiko Reed, “The Trickery of the 
ngels and the Demonic Mimesis of the Divine: Aetiology, Demonology, and 
s in the Writings of Justin Martyr,” JECS 12.2 (2004): 141-71, esp. 155-59 for 
sion on this theme in Justin’s works. 
MSS attest widely to a number of different months of gestation; the most 
clude the seventh and the ninth month — although the sixth also appears quite 
Boyd Lee Daniels, “The Greek Manuscript Tradition of the Protevangelium 
) PhD diss., Duke University, 1956), 2.194-98. H.R. Smid argues that 
$1 p Protevangelium Jacobi: A Commentary (ANT 1; Assen: Van 
7 























Horst, “Seven Months’ children in Jewish and Christian Literature 
TL 54 (1978): 346-60, esp. 359. 

‘notes that according to later rabbinic tradition, Moses’ conception 
(Exodus Rabbah 1.20), which was seen as proof that his mother 
` woman not subject to the decree against Eve (b. Sot 12a); The 
D Christianity,” VC 53.2 (1999): 165-96, esp. 185. A sm- 
d in Josephus, A.J. 2.218, on which see Louis H. Feldman, Jo- 
S,” JOR 82.3/4 (1992): 285-328. Although no description i$ pe 
‘Shared the same experience of a painless birth, no details art 
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inate an extraordinary and important figure — and as later events will 
antic vam thout disappointment. 
puros detail the narrator provides immediately after Mary's birth increas- 

on singular nature of this event. According to Prot. Jas. 5:9: “When the 
est ‘bed days were fulfilled, Anna cleansed herself of the flow of blood, 
ai que her breast to the child, and called her name Mary" 
p pcoBet adv 68 Tov Tiuepiv AmeopgaTo n " Avva ths àé6pou 
(TAN «oi t5coke HAOTOV TH TALÖL kai WVONADEV TO OVOLO auis 
u Prot. Jas. 5:9). The issue at stake here involves post-partum pollu- 
ya ta purification, an element central to early Jewish discussions of rit- 
pe rity in relation to the female life-cycle, impurity, and fertility. In her 
pee dy on menstruation, childbirth, and impurity in the Hebrew Bible, 
20 ia Philip suggests that the emphasis on the impure nature of the parturi- 
Bar) blood, in contrast to the positive fertility of the father’s seed, are 
ot : of hé Israelite priests’ ideology and intended, above all, to distin- 
men clearly between God and human beings. She explains the dynamic as 


follows: 


trast to God, humans are sexually differentiated as male and female from the mo- 
Te f their creation, and therefore God blessed their reproduction (Gen 1:27-28). One 
pene herent components of human reproduction is its impurity. The otherness of God 
2 M ntes may be called holiness, and holiness can't dwell next to impurity. The 
pe had to guard the holy against the impure, through teaching the people the impurity 
ETA or through sacrificing the proper offerings for them." 


In other words, the nature of a parturient's blood may be deemed ritually 
impure but not sinful, serving, in fact, as a distinguishing marker between 
human beings and the divine. By this interpretation, the impurity caused by 
childbirth is involuntary and the contraction of impurity through this natu- 
ral process is inevitable. The responsibility of performing the proper puri- 
fication rituals after the impurities are complete still belongs, pass s 
the parturient and negligence to act accordingly does result in sin and ot- 
inst God. Siete 
mater no this perspective, Anna’s first action after giving birth to her 
child is to act in accordance with Levitical law. She is described, Er 
specifically, as following the precepts in Lev 12:5, which prescribe that 





* Tarja Philip, Menstruation and over er the Bible: Fertility and Impurity (StBL 
, : , 68-72, 121-22. 
en Es E m Mary is depicted as not needing to do this ri 
nancy and Luke 2:22, where Mary is explicitly mentioned baie For rn a 
only when the days for their purification according to laws of Moses 
the nature of the parturient’s blood and whether or not this translates i an 
the child that is covered in impure blood from the womb, s we pe 
impurity of parturient in priestly law (Menstruation and Childbirth, 
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ves and “bears a female child, she Shall be 
in her menstruation; her time of blood Purification ; 

two weeks, sacs Levitical legislation (esp. Lev 12) states that the 
sixty-six days- lly unclean for a limited amount of time durin Parturi, 
ent is deemed = xi holy thing or come into the sanctuary y Which 
she ee purification, but, significantly, does not proscribe fa e 
comp e's child during this time period. : ed. 
ing on ally, however, the Protevangelium of James describes A 
bone breastfeed and name Ng until after ner Post partum impurity 
has passed. According to Prot. Jas. 5:9, it EED., y then that she offers her 
breast to the child (£öcoxe uoo TOv TH 151) and gives her the p. 
“Mary.” In this choice, Anna Berta thé requirements of Levit cal lay 
which does not forbid feeding one’s child during the Post-partum Purifica. 
tion period. If understood in juxtaposition to Leviticus 12, the Protevan. 
gelium of James’ account of Anna’s decision to wait the full number of 
prescribed days before feeding Mary evokes a perceived need to go beyond 
what is normally necessary to ensure the purity of this particular Child, ang 
in this case may reflect a view of post-partum impurity that more Closely 
approaches the stringent laws found in the Scrolls. 

Beverly R. Gaventa further notes that the narrative reveals nothing 
about Anna feeding Mary prior to the completion of her purification rite; 
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when à woman concel 
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* Milgrom, Leviticus 1-16, 742-68. 
55 For an alternate reading, Jennifer A. Glancy, 


text within Greco-Roman practice, suggests that 
plained by looking to the teachings of ancient medical writer, Soranus, who advised new 


mothers to delay nursing their infants. According to Soranus, early milk (colostrum) was 
cheesy and difficult to digest because it came from a mother whose body was unstable 
from the discharge of large amounts of blood. Glancy attempts to address the text's im- 
portant reference to Anna's "required days of purification" by looking to the general an- 
cient belief that milk was processed uterine blood and therefore the milk of a new mother 
Was imperfectly sanitized, requiring her to wait before feeding her child. Because Glancy 
acknowledges at most only a tangential connection to the Jewish Christianity that flour- 
ei ioe her explanation for the reference to the required days of pu- 
Nico aur n RT natural explanation for why Anna waits. In light of the nar- 
sárifices eim ie trayal of Anna s and Joachim's deep concern with offering proper 
pae an) ee to wait is consistent and more straightforwardly read in light 
ment, see Glanc His E purity found in Leviticus. More on this T. 
versity Press. 2010), = etal Christian Bodies (Oxford: Oxford 3 
cess of purifi- ee 2 or a full discussion on post-partum impurity and the pr 
8 a: , Chapter Four. 


who locates the purity concerns of the 
Anna’s decision to wait may be ex- 


's er for a comparison between Anna’s consistent need to go beyond 
Darin, sure the purity of her daughter and the maximalist approach t0 


| post arti Xe od. Aaa e ib 
Post-partum impurity displayed in some sectarian literature connected to Qumran. 
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ay regular child, the result would have been death." rf We were to 
for wh detail literally and biographically, the infant Mary would have 
A stuied a miraculous feat. Gaventa Suggests, however, that this fea- 
dem of the text should not be read biographically, but rather serves to fur- 
ture demonstrate Mary's superior purity.** On the one hand, the possibility 
ther Mary is so exceptional that she can survive without food is not a read- 
eoe should dismiss entirely. In light of other miraculous and extraordi- 
in activities in which the Protevangelium of James depicts Mary as par- 
^1 eil the miraculous dimension of not needing food would fit the nar- 
a quite well. On the other hand, another option is that Mary was, like 
Same jn many wealthy families in the ancient world, simply fed by a wet- 
a during this time. Although the author leaves both alternatives open, 
the stress on Anna’s delay 3 feeding Mary serves the narrative effectively 
by hi ghlighting her mother's concerted attempt to ensure that this child 
remains ritually pure. 

The narrative then moves to Mary's infancy years where her exceptional 
nature is reaffirmed. The narrator informs us that each day she "grew 
stronger” (kpaTaiow; Prot. Jas. 6:1), in language parallel to that used of 
John the Baptist and Jesus in Luke 1:80 (kparatoc) and 2:40 
(K parraióo), respectively. Mary excels and surpasses the expectations of 
even the most promising child. She is said, for instance, to walk at the age 
of six months: after Anna puts Mary down to see if she can stand, Mary 
walks seven steps and is then swept up into her mother's arms (Prot. Jas. 


cde have long noted that the number seven holds multiple and sig- 
nificant meanings in biblical, Second Temple, NT, and early Christian tra- 
ditions — most notably in relation to the seven days of Creation (Gen 1- 
2).? In this case, the reference to seven steps may also be meant to recall 
Ezekiel 40. In Ezekiel's vision of the new Temple, seven steps are said to 
have led up to the gate of the outer court that faced both the north and 
south side." This reference to Mary's seven steps serves to remind the 
reader of Anna's earlier promise to God to dedicate her to the Temple, to 
foreshadow Mary's childhood in the Temple, and to evoke her own adult 
status as akin to a new Temple, by virtue of her motherhood of the messi- 


ah. 





M Beverly R. Gaventa, Mary: Glimpses of the Mother of Jesus (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
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s she sweeps Mary into her arn, : 

Anna’s NO ond my God lives, you Brno IS parti 
ly cmq avn) again until I take you into the Temple f. On thy, 
und (N YI Anna again displays extraordinary concern fo, a li 

: »« purity, who walks seven steps on ordina Pese, 
20 x eed E nep on sacred ground. Here too, the a prota ie 
of everyday life — which, by definition, are peewordeble and itos oe 
all others — are precluded for Mary by means of Anna’s efforts, € for 
The reading of Mary’s Reparation from ordinary ground in t 

rity 1s supported by the text’s description of Anna S subsequent "ina 

According to Prot. Jas. 6:4, Anna turns Mary's bedroom into 4 fine lk 

(ayiaoua) and does not allow anything profane/common (Kotvós) : uar 

pure/unclean (aKaBaptos) to pass through it. Dim. 
Significantly, the terms KOIVOS and akadapTog are each used 
in the Protevangelium of James. Although the term koıvös oce 
twenty times in the LXX and OT apocrypha, it is only used in ter 
ual impurity in 1 Macc 1:47 and 1:62, where it describes the sa 
unclean beasts and the eating of unclean food, respectively.” Jine 
Prot. Jas. 6:4, the term may be intended to evoke the biblical laws in 
cerning impurity inasmuch as it echoes the language of puri sh 5 COn- 
Jas. 5:9 with respect to Anna’s post-partum purification. 

The term akaBaproc occurs over a hundred times in the LXX and OT 
apocrypha and always in reference to ritual impurity — for instance in th 
contexts of the need to distinguish between the clean and unclean, ne 3 
purification offerings, and instructions concerning sacrifices.” The T 
usually renders these Hebrew terms: 1. NX 2. 370 3. Nov 4. nov. In the 
NT Gospels, akadaproc is used only for unclean spirits or demons (Matt 


erms of 
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3 
) urity in other NT writings, such as the Pas: TO 
9 Cor 6:17), Revelation (18:2), and ia in a aia eGo 
: of the NT parallels, perhaps most notable is the ditus tee: 
impurity " Be " pi a terms dKdBoproc and -- "a 
aired, as 1n Prot. Jas. 6:4. Most intriguing is the occurrence of A" — 
in the context of debates on Gentile impurity; here eh ei 
means ofa Vasiomto spread the message that what was once Sen - 
fane and unclean, the Lord has now made clean (Acts 10:14 10:28 cn 
This command includes not only dietary laws but also contact with Tien 
tiles. The Protevangelium of James' concern for precisely the distin v 
of ritual purity E in Acts 10-11 may suggest an author and/or andi 
" concerned with keeping the distinctions between Jews and Gentiles 


ing 


en 
intact. ; 
Within the narrative, the Protevangelium of James' pairing of these 


terms effectively summarizes the impurities that Mary avoids because of 
Anna'é arrangements for her manner of living, eating, and so on ‘This 
avoidance of impurity even extends to her companions. Anna only allows 
the “undefiled daughters of the Hebrews” (®uyatépas Tv 
'Egpartcov Tas AUIAVTOUS) to keep her company and amuse her (Prot. 
Jas. 6:5). The term ayıavTos is also noteworthy since it is repeated five 
more times throughout the narrative. On two occasions the text refers to 
the “undefiled daughters of the Hebrews” (Prot. Jas. 6:5; 7:4); the term is 
also used to describe the “undefiled virgins from the tribe of David” 
(TAS TApIÉVOUS TAS AUIAVTOUS ano ns duAns tou Aauvid) in Prot. 
Jas. 10:2, as well as Mary's condition as “pure (apiavtos) before God” in 
Prot. Jas. 10:4. On one additional occasion, this term describes not a per- 
son, but an object: “undefiled (&ytavros)" threads are used for the Tem- 





10:1, 12:43; Mark 1:26, 6:7; Luke 4:33, 6:18). Yet it does refer, at times, ple veil in Prot. Jas. 10:7. 

The term aptavtos occurs five times in the OT apocrypha and three 
times in NT literature. There, the term is employed either as a specific ref- 
erence to virgins or virginity (Wis 3:13; 8:20; Heb 13:4) or in the context 
of ritual purity (e.g., abstaining from the impure; Wis 4:2; 2 Macc 14:36; 
15:34; Heb 7:26; 1 Pet 1:4). The Protevangelium of James may here draw 
on both meanings. The reader may be meant to understand Mary's com- 
panions as sexually pure in the sense of being virginal — the feature that 
later becomes most characteristic of Mary herself. But, just as Mary's 


home is free from anything àka8oproc and Kotvos, so her companions 





91 ; 
BN is Me the liberty of translating the pronoun auTns into “the child's lips" 
A p AE of the pronoun, which has proved problematic for the tradi- 
irre race It as a reference to her bedroom. His argument is also based on de 
iau P dim Forme La Plus Ancienne, 91 n. 3), that Anna was closely 
ios Kid E et. I have left the translation of the pronoun simply as "it" because 
es sg $ b of a careful monitoring of everything and anything that came 
9 em 2 ge not simply what passed through her lips. 
the NT, kowés is tie Kolvos is used in the LXX, it translates into "nN or Yan. In 
10:14, 10:15, 10:28. 11-8 fimes in terms of ritual impurity (e.g., Mark 7:2, 7:5; Acts 
P funds a. Rom 14:15 (3x); Heb 10:29; Rev 21:27). 
used in reference to the E mue is used in the LXX (approx. 137 times), it is 
eases, bodily flows, etc., a $ of ritual impurity — i.e., to qualify certain foods, acts, dis- 
15). In the NT, dx d E $ rendering one impure, unclean, or defiled (see esp. Lev Il- 
> = AVAPTOS occurs 24 times (see below). 





4 The rejection of the distinctions between Jews and Gentiles in Acts is upheld at 
least in terms of ritual purity laws. Note how in Acts 15 and 21, the perspective is exactly 
to uphold the distinction between Jews and Gentiles. 

? Cf. discussion of the related term piaivæ in Chapter Three. 
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1 j m b nis : C. The View of Ritual Purity in the Prote 
" BH may also be "undefiled" in the broader ritual sense of the tern, s angelium of James a 
2 include, in particular, menstrual purity. ' Which m ‘ests, scribes, elders, ; | 
" M read Prot. Jas. 6:5 in terms of the text’s own c ay priest: riests, 5 s, elders, and all the people of Israel 
ij we h Concer nt. celebrating Mary's birth together w . aci are said to t 
$ : ty rather than only through the lens of n f, prese B. ith her parente T D 
i and ritual puri y : : ens Of late, a YT the ion highlights the reversal of Parents, This co 
F the more plausible interpretation m: FR et. celebratio ersal of their previous mistak mmunal 
Hi views of Mary, & , lay be to u 'Stian yent ready acceptance of Joachim, Ann; mistake and their sub- 
H Mary's companions as “undefiled,” not just by virtue of being E Mdert sequen, ‚ ANNA, and the Miraculously-be 
1 . p H T Iro; , ( * _ m 
1 also by virtue of not associating with Mary during the period Final, bn Mary ceptance of the priests, in partic 
ing this reading, the referenc Of their The accep >» I particular, is reinforce 
Pa: el "» J 1 y "e y a wi " neo 
P. | following ^ , 4 e to their undefileg Own Mary is blessed twice throughout the night: first by th rced by the fact that 
"u would evoke the earlier reference o nna s post-partum Purific Status ted to them (Prot. Jas. 6:7), and then a y cec priests, when she js 
A i - é ‘ : à sec 
a Prot. Jas. 5:9, wherein — is also to keep the infant is" in ests in particular (Prot. Jas. 6:9), In the uu time by the high 
|! nA from the ritual impurities O gem ? away Kaive her a name renowned forever among all ge eating N, Ihe priests 
| m - But what does it mean that Mary is set apart in this fashion» " Sòs AUTH Ovona Ovonaotov ves M (Prot. Jas. 6:7; 
P level, the description of Anna's concern to maintain the ritual a, On one which receives a response from all the people — tais ytvtais), 
f i purity of her daughter recalls her vow to dedicate her child ae SeXual (Févorro, aunv; Prot. Jas. 6:8)" The ind i 9 80 be it, Amen" 
| (bô i : aS a “gify " | X ' this firs 
E 4 to God in Prot. Jas. 4:2. In a sense, she thus sacrifices l ift" ing's request that God "give her a name" Metals this first bless- 
! == to God. Indeed, Mary is described in language associated with " P Child the name Mary for her child may not come as er " already chosen 
n cial gift, precisely as the narrator describes the extraordinary pr © sacrifi, note that the hands of those associated with the Tem 5 o when we 
! 3 | . taken by her mother to prepare her child to be a pure gift to God done naming" and blessing of Mary. In light of Anna's ems ~ prre — 
E Temple. — at His cate Mary to the Temple in Prot. Jas. 4:2, Mary : Oe eee 
7 NE | | : . 4:2, Mary already "belongs" mo 
i E On | Mary’ ary's first birthday, the people of Israel honour Anna and E s the Temple than to her parents. The reader is reminded that Anna "^ to 
ij " | AN | for their success in producing an offspring (Prot. Jas. 6:6). In r Oachim chim function as temporary caretakers for Mary, who must prot e 9 
i a. Joachim decides to give a great banquet in Mary’s honour, using "d ty rity so she will remain fit to serve the Lord. Pie eA 
nM ii "Abraham's announcement to throw ‘ anguape - The second blessing, made by the hi 
7 E NOM TA a great feast er y the high priests, asks God to “1 ) 
| | "VN c is weaned (Gen 21:8). This occasion marks the second Br day child and bless her with the ultimate blessing, one which ae 
] M rative a + . l a T 
if | Misa > encounter the Temple and its priests. Earlier, when n. * Ä 
| | AE A her lament nent the ill treatment she believes she received fo b D argues that “ho archieereus was added later in explanation" and that Reubel “held no 
s: . Childless (i.e. thrust out of the Temple of the Lord), th : E eing priestly office originally. But if I am correct that Reubel is in fact a priest, his dismissal 
E Dé eee E i ‚ the narrative implies of Joachim would represent the first negative enco Í roci , 
IB .. . that thos associated with the T j p MeO" j g unter with those asso 
BE RO NOE a 1 for sinners e Temple have mistaken the righteous Joachim Temple. Given that the priesthood and Temple are seen i "Man "M 
! $ ^ and Anna ic (Prot. í ‘ ee EDEN | \ A" 8 in à positive light in the 
| er’ m (Prot. Jas. 3:3). At the party, however, the high Protevangelium of James, the author's omission of Reubel's priestly ll fadi serve 
Ten 1d ddnde i — to prevent tarnishing the view of the priests as good. 
The suggestion th Mary’s female companions are not E bot aloin. - EP Be view of Jewish priests, scribes, and elders stands in sharp contrast 
V e negative portrayal of Jewish leaders in the NT Gospels. See e.g., Sjef van Til- 


e menstrually pure is of particular signifi ally in fi Mee 
m waives in the he eee Bee oe sppeeialiy in light of borg, The Jewish Leaders in Matthew (Leiden: Brill, 1972); Michael J. Cook, Mark's 
ry is asked to leave the Eie at Prot a ically to the | Treatment of the Jewish Leaders (Leiden: Brill, 1978); Anthony J. Saldarini, Pharisees, 
exact except Joachim's name ices Ab, s 25 bes and Sadducees in Palestinian Society: A Sociological Approach (Edinburgh: 
V ABpady 6oxny ahi and P raham's. Compare lark, 1989); Donald A. Carson, "The Jewish Leaders in Matthew's Gospel: A Re- 
Eu or. rot. Jas. 6:6 Kal &moinoty sal," JETS 25.2 (1982): 161-74; Jack Dean Kingsbury, "The Developing Conflict 
| Jesus and the Jewish Leaders in Matthew's Gospel: A Literary-Critical Study,” 
(1987): 57-73; Elizabeth Struthers Malbon, “The Jewish Leaders in the Gospel 
| Literary Study of Marcan Characterization,” JBL 108.2 (1989); 259-81. 
he theme of Mary's blessedness also occurs in the NT Gospels, The Gospel of 
most explicit in referencing Mary as blessed: "Greetings favoured one! The 
you" (1:28); “Do not be afraid Mary, for you have found favour with God" 
ed are you among women and blessed is the fruit of your womb" (1:42); 
now on all generations will call me blessed" (1:48). 
(27 when it is “all the people" Aaós who reject Jesus. 
















-proaches Joachim for offering gifts first because of his 
pe finos a Temple priest or associated closely with 
rpm is role to Reubel, scholars such as Hock and 
so rn Rebel was simply a farmer with many 
765, 22 n. 1:5, Michaelis, Die Apokryphen Schriften 
Schünemann, 1958], 92). In my opinion, Reubel is 
| | the Temple displayed throughout the narra 
that forbids Joachim from sacrificing first. Smid 
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Em Trjv mMOIda TAUTHY Kal ejAG 
sd a Dire OUK EXEL; Prot. Jas. Da Au 
goxa rnv oe explicitly foreshadows Mary's fut 
age of this . significantly, Mary is granted high priest 
mother of ee onse of “So be it, Amen!” by all the pec 
p pisi nation stands as witnesses to Mary's 
bie | 
ness. T. blessing, Mary is taken up to ha. 
After receiving ei B gives der breast to the Ens E: peton, 
HT tarned-sanctuary > will sing a holy song to the Lord my Gog lgs 
| | a song in d taken away the reproach of my enemies” Br; he 
| zd a e to “reproach” (Oveiótouos) reminds the reader VA s 
ks initial inability to have children, her experience of being reviled i 
even her maidservant (Prot. Jas. 2:6), and banishment from the Tempi: 
(Prot. Jas. 3:3). Accordingly, her song recalls her lament in the gar dm 
ien ossia the song's tone is exactly the o 
joices over the success of her pregnancy and the gift an 
been given by God: “And the Lord my God gave 
righteousness, single but manifold before him. ‚The Statement that Mar 
has come from the “fruit of his Tighteousness (kaprov Sikatogyyns 
avtou; Prot. Jas. 6:12) is also significant. Righteousness begets right. 
eousness, and in return for Joachim’s pious participation in the Temple 
cult and unshaken devotion to God, Anna has been blessed with a child 
from the “fruit of his righteousness.” As APTS/Sikaioouvn is a term strong- 
ly associated with Abraham, the intention may be to draw further paral- 
lels between Mary and Isaac, particularly with regard to their roles as sac- 
rificial gifts and to their status as blessed (cf. Gen 22).! As the Narrative 
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.. Compare the blessings given to Mary in Luke 1:42-44 by her relative Elizabeth: 
"Blessed are you among women and blessed is the fruit of your womb" (Luke 1:42); 
"And Blessed is she who believed that there would be a fulfillment of what was spoken 
to her by the Lord” (Luke 1:44). In the Protevangelium of James, Mary is given blessings 
while she is a child, whereas in Luke, the blessings are given to her when she herself has 
a child in her own womb. 
i |" The reference to God taking away Anna’s disgrace (a$£iAev am uod oveidi 
nen Jas. er may be meant to recall Rachel's statement about God taking 
away her reproach (A€iAev 6 Beds uou 
TO OvtiBos) upon the birth of her son Joseph in LXX Gen 30:23 as well as the removal 
obs Brace endured by Elizabeth among her people (abeAciv dveidos pou Ev 
pam S) at the birth of her son John in Luke 1:25. 
, - Moberly, "Abraham's Righteousness (Genesis 15.6)," in Studies in the 
John A. Emerton; Leiden: Brill, 1990), 103-30. 
Mon history of the sacrifice of Isaac in Jewish and Christian literature, 


"s volume offers a good collection of essays on the top- 
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ë Protevangelium of James unfolds, the author m 
of "M Mary to Anna and Joachim as a gift for their 
their righteousness that they must offer Mar 


akes clear that God 
righteousness: yet it 


y as a gift (Sapov) 


has 81°" 
js also ID 
back to E. in reminded of the; 
The reader 1s aga! eir promise to do so 
Mary’s second birthday. Anna and Joachim discuss whether or not they 
o ]d take Mary to the Temple (Prot. Jas. 7:1), and finally decide to wait 
is she is three years old before dedicating her to God (Prot, Jas. DE 
2,6 Interestingly, the er ne Mary to the Temple is based 
the idea that she is a “gift” for od: "Let us take her up to the Temple 
of the Lord, in order that we may fulfill the Promise we made; lest the 
Sod send [some evil] upon us „and our gift be unacceptable" 
( Avabcopev aumv FAR NUpICUOTGS 9 moódyuey mv Emayyekiav 
ny Emyyerdcueda, wrmos AmooreiAn ó &omórnc ip huss kai 
d npócoekrov EOTAI TO dwpov NAV; Prot. Jas. 7:1). Here, Joachim is 
quite clear that Mary has been brought UP 1n order to fulfill the promise 
that Anna made to God, reinforcing the idea that their daughter belongs 
ic. Of particular interest is Florentino García Martínez's study, “The Sac 
4Q225," which examines the retelling of the Genesis 22 
longs neither to the Jubiliees nor to the qumranic traditi 
witness to the development and growth of the tr 
of Judaism but also that it contains the existence of basic Christian interpretations al- 
ready present in pre-Christian Judaism. Martinez makes note that it is Isaac who takes on 
the essential role and that it is he and not Abraham who receives the blessing, thus rein- 
forcing a stronger connection between Isaac and Mary as blessed sacrifices; Ed Noort 
and Eibert Tigchelaar, eds., Sacrifice of Isaac: The Aqedah (Genesis 22) and Its Interpre- 
tations (TBN 4; Leiden: Brill, 2002), esp. 44-57. 
!5 Horner has argued for the significance of the reference to Mary turning three years 
of age based on his re-examination of the Protevangelium of James and its parallels to 
halakhot in the Mishnah. Specifically, Horner concludes that Mary's move to the Temple 
at the age of three corresponds to the age at which, according to m. Nid, a girl is consid- 
ered a Ketannah and therefore vulnerable to defilement (i.e., sexually) since her hymen 
can no longer regenerate, a privilege granted only to girls younger than three years of 
age; Horner, “Jewish Aspects," 321. "5 Glancy has challenged Horner s reading n en 
significance of waiting for Mary to turn the age of three so that the priests can bs = 
her virginity, arguing instead that a more straightforward explanation can be Meis y 
looking to Hannah's dedication of her son Samuel to the temple as a model - woe an- 
nah, Anna's hesitation is more easily explained by her desire to wait until her daug ter is 
properly weaned. While I agree with Glancy that a more straightforward explanation A 
be found in Anna’s decision to wean her daughter, I contend that what continues to make 
Horner's argument convincing is that the age of three is interpreted in light pi ar 
tive concern for Mary turning the age of twelve. In this way, both the = i idi 
twelve are more meaningfully interpreted in this narrative in light of mishna 
the division of the female life-cycle; Corporal Knowledge, 109—110. ee 
See my discussion of the significance of Mary turning three and twelve y 


in Chapter Three. 


upon the arrival 


rifice of Isaac in 
story and argues that 40225 be- 
ons, but that it may function as a 
adition not only within the wider context 
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more to God and specifically the Temple than to themselves, eis 

moreover, that the “Lord will be angry and that their “gift will Bs ars 

ceptable.” In other words, Mary s parents are described as being a 

cerned, above all, with completing their vow and thus Maintaining ^9n- 

personal righteousness as well as contributing to the Maintenance of b. 

el's covenantal obligations. 5 

Joachim’s reference to Mary as a “gift” ($c5pov) picks Up on th 

guage used of Joachim's sacrificial offerings in Prot. Jas. 7:] 
Anna's initial vow in Prot. Jas. 4:2. At the beginning of the narr 
chim is described twice as offering proper sacrifices to the Lord, 
term used to indicate both offerings (Pror. Jas. 1:2; 5:1). This 
choice is in keeping with the use of the term ócopov in the LXX. In LXx 
Leviticus and Numbers alone, the term is used 81 times," all in relation to 
sacrificial offerings. When providing instructions on how to prepare yari. 
ous kinds of sacrificial offerings, both Leviticus and Numbers often use 
the term &ucopos (“unblemished”) to describe the manner in which the 
gifts should be made ready, 1° However, some instances occur When th 
term kadapos (“pure”) is used in association with Sacrificial gifts! 
While there is no single or simple term used for sacrifice or the Various 
forms of rituals that are prescribed in the Hebrew Bible, the most common 
choice used in the LXX is ®vota. This term is used 378 times in the EXX 
translates as “sacrifice; meat offering,” and is the preferred translation for 
both Levitical nat (zebah) and anın (minhah).!"° In Greek religion, 
S ee ae eo ne 

' Le., 42 times in LXX Leviticus and 39 times in LXX Numbers. It is used 175 times 
total in the LXX and OT Apocrypha. 

1% The term Sdpov is also used to mean sacrifice or is associated with sacrifice in 
LXX Gen 4:4, Deut 12:11, 1 Chr 16:29, Neh 13:31, Job 20:6, Sir 7:9, Isa 18:7, 66:20, Jer 
40 (33):1. In Matt 5:23, 5:24, 8:4, 23:18, 23:19, dapov is used by Jesus to explain or 
make reference to the laws concerning making sacrifices and offerings on the altar for the 
Lord. 

1 In Gen 8:20 this connection is especially noteworthy in that the burnt offerings in- 
volve clean birds and animals. LXX Num 19:9 (on the red heifer rite), Lev 4:12 (on puri- 
fication offerings) and Ley 6:11 (on burnt offerings) all employ the word kadapos in the 
sacrificial process; in these three cases, the ashes of the sacrificial gift are required to be 
disposed of by a clean person and into a clean place. See also LXX Lev 14:4, 49 (on pu- 

rification of lepers) where ka&após is also used to refer to the clean birds that are sacri- 
ficed in the purification ritual used to cleanse lepers. 

Other less common terms used to render the meaning “sacrifice” in the LXX in- 
clude: 6vutapo (82 times) (incense; fragrant stuffs or spices, perfumes: to offer by way 
of incense); and Supa (16 times) (sacrifice: offering); TpooQopd (14 times) (offering; 
presenting); lÀaouós (10 times) — (expiation; atonement;  propitiation; sin- 
offering); Kapmaaıs(6 times) (burnt offering; offering made by fire); omAayxvıoyos (3 
times) (the eating of internal organs of a sacrificial victim or 


opayiales (2 times) (to slay or sacrifice); €\SaAdButos (2 times) (sa 
to idols). 


© lan. 
as Well as 
alive, Joa. 
language 


Pagan sacrifices); 
erificed or offered 
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efers to the offering of animals that are Slaughtered for sacrifice 
o r are burnt for the gods and the rest is shared among participants in 
qm his study on the Eucharist and sacrifice as ritual meals in early 
~ sanity, Andrew McGowan argues that the Septuagint’ s deliberate use 
Christi eek word, Bucıa, in its translation of Sacrifice within the context 
of the BE coil system of Israel, seems to draw à connection between the 
the me prescribed in Leviticus and those found in Greco-Roman 
ritual © teworthy is the fact that 8ucia, the most common term used for 
cults. P the LXX and OT Apocrypha, is not used in the Protevangelium 
ques a Indeed the only word used to render sacrifices and offerings in 
s ive is 5@Pov. Ne 
the na read the Protevangelium of James’ description of Mary's child- 

If E. special consideration to the choice of the term 8àpov and the 
hood wi it is employed in this narrative, we can discover several new lev- 
ways that lic meaning in the careful manner in which Mary is prepared 
els of BP. before she is offered to the Temple: 1. Mary is pure and 
and protec no blemish upon her in order to be fit as an offering to God; 2. 
m en as a Temple sacrifice is in no way linked to idol cultic practic- 

ary 


Quo! 
ort 
ras . 


-— Prot. Jas. 7:4, the narrative reinforces the themes of ritual purity and 


ifici i ibing the unusual measures taken to ensure that 
coc it E Bee when she travels between her home and 
DW zm E. she is tempted or unintentionally defiled by anything 
t = Joachim sends for “undefiled daughters of the Hebrews” 
m E 'É&paícw Tas anıavrous; Prot. Jas. 7:4). They are 
COR carrying lamps to prevent Mary from looking back at the life 
.. Es. behind. Even when she is outside of her home-turned- 
u... Mar is completely surrounded by the pure; her path is clean 
en on is the Temple. Mary literally transitions from one sa- 
en to another without any lapse that might subject her to any impu- 
Ee as her home was made into a sanctuary, so a ede we s 
comes her home. At the Temple, Mary is welcomed, RO MER AM 
other blessing (Prot. Jas. 7:7). As noted, Mary has been d ^ 
other occasions (Prot. Jas. 6:7; 6:9), enhancing de neas M A ae ee 
the importance of her role and position in the ve ern 
priestly blessings precludes any questioning of d à = nn 
Temple and, rather, prepares the reader to expect jus 





i ifice: ic Tradition and Transformation 

a EN su Mah ee im frühen Christentum: 

,» 2 i r 

in Early Christian Ritual Meals,” in Mahl un relig an 
us - Religious Identity in Early Christianity (ed. M. Klinghar 


TANZ 56; Tübingen: Francke, 2012), 191-206. 
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appropriate. Only after Mary is blessed E. > Pers, in 3 manner 
witnessed and accepted by the people of Israel, is she accepted into the 
soar the second blessing (Prot. Jas. 2) the third blessing fore. 
shadows her role as mother of the messiah: “The Lord God has eXalteg 
your name in all generations. In you, EH the end of days, the Lord will 
reveal his redemption to the children of Israel X Eutya huvey 

KUptos 6 sòs TO OVO" oov Eyres STtigsyevedtis. Emi ooi zy 

EOXATOV TOV TIHEP@V davepwarı KUPIOS TO hutpov TOIS uicis 

‘lopanaA; Prot. Jas. 7:7). This striking language of redemption recalls tra. 

ditions surrounding child-sacrifice, the redemption of the firstborn,!!2 and 

the death and resurrection of the beloved son in the Hebrew Bible, Second 

Temple Jewish literature, and NT writings. Jon Levenson has shown how 

the story of the near-sacrifice of the beloved son Isaac and the Story of Je. 

sus, who accepts death according to his Father’s will and is raised to life, 

can be read in terms of a shared pattern of death and resurrection.!? More 

specifically, Levenson argues that child-sacrifice was not eliminated from 
the worship of the God of Israel, but was rather transformed. ^ In this 
transformation, the Agedah, for instance, was reinterpreted by Second 
Temple and rabbinic literature so that Isaac was no longer understood as a 
child victim, but rather a self-sacrificing son who provided redemptive 
grace to Israel, a role that only becomes further defined and exemplified by 
the death and resurrection of Jesus.!!5 Interestingly, Levenson notes in his 
exploration that the beloved son is marked for both exaltation and humilia- 
tion. 

In my view, these traditions of child-sacrifice, redemption of the first- 
born, and death and resurrection of the beloved son also resonate with 
Mary's life as it is told in the Protevangelium of James. First, Mary is de- 
picted as herself a gift to God — and in language that is strikingly sacrifi- 
cial: significantly, Mary's experience as her mother's Temple offering both 


wr xD c EN 


"2 In fact, the term used for “redemption” (AUtpov) here is parallel to the term used 
in LXX Num 3:12, 46, 48, 49, 5 and 18:15 to refer to redemption of the first-born son to 
the Lord. 


l 
? Jon Levenson, The Death and Resurrection of the Beloved Son: The Transfor- 


mation of Child-Sacrifice in Judaism and Christianity (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1993). He makes this argument, not only for the binding of Isaac, but also for all 
the beloved sons in Genesis from Abel to Joseph. 

v See chapter 15 in Levenson, Death and Resurrection, esp. 218-19. 

Note that the transformation of child-sacrifice also bec 
practices among both Jews and Christians, 
the death and resurrection of the Beloved 
the daily lamb offerings (the temidim) and 
chal Eucharist in Christianity; 


omes transformed into ritual 
i.e., Levenson writes that the tradition behind 
Son are often understood to be the origins for 
the Passover sacrifice in Judaism, and the pas- 


Levenson, Death and Resurrection, 174—75. 
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ws and becomes the foundation for the sacrifice of her own son, 
foreshado nd, in her role as her mother's sacrifice, Mary too will experi- 
Jesus. Es (i.e., as the mother of the Lord), but also humiliation (i.e., 
ence ES accused and publicly tested). Moreover, through this third 
à it x Protevangelium of James also makes clear its understanding 
plessing t through Jesus, as resulting in the salvation of Israel as a 
of E n this way, Mary becomes an active participant in bringing 
e. redemption of her people. 
about the tive continues by describing Mary's stay in the Temple, 
he E ing her unique nature. Immediately after she is welcomed 
Ee det and blessed for the third time, the narrator reports 
into this E ue sat Mary down on the third step'" of the altar 
that, Co mad ET Tpi Tou Baduou toù Buoiaotnpiou; Prot. Jas. 
Kat EKQ 4 all the house of Israel loved her. The author’s careful empha- 
7:9) and E. e of the people reaffirms her worthiness to live in the Temple, 
sis on Eo joy serves as a poignant expression of her acceptance of her 
| es in holy seclusion. È a" 
Oscar Cullmann and J.K. Elliott, " this passage stands as a sig x 
Eu ignorance of Jewish practices; they note urat only priests cou 
the au he altar of the Second Temple in Jerusalem. ' When we consid- 
approach t 4 from a literary perspective, however, we might suggest that 
er this detai lies not in accurately recording common Temple practice in 
the BE. m. but rather in underscoring Mary's exceptional nature and 
oem purity. Indeed, precisely because it was not common for 
er 


again 
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| i el is also 
116 This view that Jesus would make salvation possible to the whole of Isra 


; he Twelve Patriarchs. For in- 
i d century CE by Testaments of t 
ns P "s i Se 11 God's anointed priest Levi is told by an ye pas es E 
ME Si redemption b i ho is about to redeem ; r 
ion by “announcing the one w em i 

s jm a odd M “sent forth his salvation through the tes + wi 
Benj. 9: E ^ia cf. T. Dan. 5:10; T. Gad 8:1; T. Benj. 4:2. See Suspe Aer 
dole. The Futore of Israel in the Testament of the Twelve ig sep = En 
196-211: idem “The Transmission of the Testaments of the Twelve 
tians," VC 47. 1 (1993): 1-28. " spec 

II? Phe reference to the “third step" may also be meant to 
altar in Ezek 43:13-17. 

"8 Eg., J.K. Elliott's The Apocryphal New 
Christian Literature in an English Translation : 
Cullmann, “The Protevangelium of James, 1n E rn 
Related Writings, vol. 1 (ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher, 
Westminster John Knox, 1991), 423-24. ar 

' On access to the Temple altar, see also Men a 
vices in Ancient Israel: An Inquiry into ne 2 ees 
ical Setting of the Priestly School (Oxford: Clarendon, 


e description of the 


Testament: A Collection of Apocryphal 
Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), 49 and i 
w Testament Apocrypha: Gospels an 

R. McL. Wilson; Louisville: 


m Haran, Temples and Temple Ser- 
Cult Phenomena and the Histor- 
16, 58-76. 
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VET le and have access to the - 
to live 1n the Temp! : € altar,!20 
| wom (his detail to emphasize, yet again, that Mary is no opg; © texti, 
rui poinein henare, ve, Mary's exceptional purity ty chi 
have been demonstrated multiple times, and the acceptan Y and q d 
of her role in God's plan placed in the mouths of Temple "nd app, 
ee opie of Israel. Yet the narrator continues his affirm StS as Wa 
within the Temple when he describes how she was “feq tek Of hep "là 
aa he band of an angel” in Pro, jac 5° 8 do, 
T “‘TEploTEPa vepopévn Kal eAayıßave TPOPNY EK xeipóg dyyéy 8: tio 
IP TuS the reader be shocked by the image of a female child sittin Ou), 22 : 
ee appeal to her angelic diet serves to underline her Eros Near the i 
the divine approval of her dwelling in the Temple. "al purity an 
- The image of Mary being fed like a dove (Tr&piorepq) thie 
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d f tion. First, the reference to the dove seems to strengthen eae Consider, 
ue Mary as a sacrificial gift, as doves/turtledoves were the only bi, ie of 
jJ $ to be offered in sacrifice according to Pentateuchal law. The S allowey 
"I TEpIOTEpO, for instance, occurs ten times in the LXX in the TECK ter 
i H . Temple sacrifices, rendering the Hebrew my or y Context of 





= mepioTepo also plays a special role in NT Gospels, where it js ve Hu 
^d cence (e.g., Matt 10:16) and with the descent of the Hol, A 
john 1292) Mark 1:10; Luke 3:22) or Spirit of God (en > Si 
baptism." Pelis 
being fed by an angel evokes the popular bibl; i 
angels” (of: Exod 16:11-36; Wis 16:20-23) and bi, t" 
o are granted such heavenly gifts. Mary's exchange with the a m 
‚can be interpreted in two ways: 1. Mary is fed human te í 
| nger; or, 2. Mary is fed angelic food by heavenly des 
ve is not clear whether the intention is to the former or Mm 


y is fed human or heavenly food by the angel is un- 


he presence of women in the Temple, refer to Chapter Three. 
Mary toa dove underscores Mary's absolute purity inasmuch as 
© symbolize purity and peace in the NT (cf. Matt 9:6). It may 
that the dove also serves, in Prot. Jas. 9:6, as the sign that God 

ower of Israel who is worthy to act as a guardian for Mary. See 





0 the Holy Spirit in the context of Mary in the NT Gos: 
child from the Holy Spirit (Matt 1:18); “the child con- 
" (Matt 1:20); “the Holy Spirit will come upon Y" 
vershadow you” (Luke 1:35). 

| LXX; LAB 19:5a, 5 Ezra 1:17-19, VitAd 42, F^ 
d Christian parallels. 
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124 put what is made apparent is the narrative’s 
g nourishment for her physical body and accompl 
extraordinary en en ee is being fed 
venly messenger, which seems to be the more li Pag 
pen eatedly characterized as exceptional, the <n mere a 
doubly meaningful “126 = Br only in specific and rare times that humans 
are given such gifts. ^ In his receptive historical study on the food of | 
els in Wisdom 16:20-23, Tobias Nicklas traces this theme in various ene 
i Jewish rewritings and notes that in the case of J udges 6:11-24, the iat el 
who appears to Gideon refuses to eat the meal prepared for him but i 
miraculously turns the meat and bread into a sacrifice since angels either 
do not eat at all/human food or must only eat heavenly food." Interesting- 
ly, Mary is depicted as participating in special eating rituals involving the 
digestion of food by the hand of an angel as she is symbolically being rep- 
resented as a temple sacrifice to the Lord. 

Finally, this wonderful scene of Mary fed by angels firmly establishes 
her acceptance as a holy child residing in a holy space. In fact, once Anna 
and Joachim offer Mary to the Temple, this is the last we hear of them. As 
the narrative progresses, it becomes clear that Mary’s parents only served 
as temporary caregivers to their child, whose duties lay solely in the pro- 
tection of her purity and in preparing her for the role of “Virgin of the 


Lord.” 


clear, 


depiction of Ma 


ishing this need by 
angelic food by a 


D. Conclusion 


As noted in the Introduction, a number of scholars have stressed the im- 
portance of purity for the depiction of Mary in Protevangelium of James, 





124 Cf. T. Levi 8:5, where Levi seems to be fed by an angel; it is unclear whether he is 
being fed heavenly food or human food. 

125 Mary's need to eat is in accordance with other physical and fleshy activities at- 
tributed to her character including her physical pregnant body and birth pangs at her de- 
livery. Perhaps this description is an intentional response to docetic ideologies. See 
Chapter Five for the question of doceticism and its influence on our text. 

126 Nicklas notes that in classical and post-classical Greek literature, the food of Gods 
is often connected to the theme of immortality and cites Hesiod fr. 23a21; Homer, Il. 
5,342, Od. 5,135; Pindar, Pyth. 9,104-106; and Ovid, Met. 4,249-251 as examples; 
“Food of Angels’ (Wis16:20),” in Studies in the Book of Wisdom (ed. Géza G. Xeravits 
and Józef Zsengellér; JSJSup 142; Leiden: Brill, 2010), 83-100. Ross Shepard Kraemer 
also discusses honey and the honeycomb as food of the gods, which was brought forth by 
the angel and eaten by Aseneth, in Joseph and Aseneth and its connection to immortality; 
When Aseneth Met Joseph (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), 169-71. 

..  Nicklas, “Food of Angels,” 84. 
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to read this interest P E terms of later o. 
i amely, as being interch. Is 
understandings of Jen When we examine the Protevan ge Eeable M: 
virginity — I events surrounding Anna's conception and Ts amey 
Be Mary, however, ritual purity emerges as a Centra] M and 
Me to suggest, more specifically, that the beginning of the "a; l 
can be read in terms of an overarching interest in the Temple and its sting 
ficial system. Although only few terms related to purity and jj, "eri 
pear in the early chapters, they occur at critical points in the Narrative +. 
addition, the text establishes purity as an important theme narrative), | 
ticularly through the depiction of Mary's relationship to the Temple a 
priests, as well as her portrayal as akin to a pure sacrifice jn line With 
sacrificial system outlined in Leviticus. Moreover, within the narrati ni 
the Protevangelium of James, Mary is consistently located in fidere, 
es; even her childhood bedroom is analogous to the Temple in i, 
(Prot. Jas. 6:4), as is her path to the Temple (Prot. Jas. 7:4-5), 

The text's pointed interest in the Temple is clear from the first secti 
of the narrative (Prot. Jas. 1:1-5:5) that conveys Anna and Joachim un 
ous and righteous Jews, conforming to the laws and customs of the i 2 
through descriptions of their various interactions with the Temple and M 
those associated with the Temple cult. As a result, the theme of childbear 
ing emerges early in the narrative as a pious activity and is brought into 
relation with the Temple and sacrifices. The author affirms this connecti 
on two different levels. First, Anna and Joachim offer the prope 
to atone (Prot. Jas. 1 :2) and give thanks (Prot. Jas. 4:5~7), both 

u 4 end E and Joachim sacrifice w 

i Cras dE » em s James depicts Mary as vastly ex- 
"s nn, ing, : ments demanded from any ordinary person. 
» & been protected from even these norm 
tities by Anna’s efforts (e.g., 
in relation to contact with onl 
the Temple, as well as the prie 
the altar, serve to suggest tha 
least as a child, While in the 
"wenn an angel who 
a fr purity surpasse 
Til ritual im woe al 
‘Impurities that arise 


but have tended 


D ' 
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» par. 
nd its 


Ve of 
d Spac. 
S purity 


r Sacrifices 
before and 
hat is most 


al impu- 
with respect to her living arrangements na 
y undefiled people). Her ability to dwell in 
sts acceptance of her sitting in proximity to 
t she remained ritually pure at all times, a 
Temple, Mary’s continued ritual purity is 
feeds her heavenly food. The implication is 
s even that of the Temple priests, who must 
lar at the times when they contract the nor- 
from daily life (Prot. Jas. 7:9). 
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As with the Temple, the role of the priests becomes a central concern 
for the narrative. pu ox are shown to be incorrect in their in- 
terpretation COS MRNA ing of certain circumstances. As events unfold, 
however, the persis cum MK ın an unusually positive fashion, featur- 
ing their blessings of Mary as - as their prediction of her future posi- 
tion. The priests, in other words, realize that she is special and fated for a 
special role ın (Jewish) salvation-history. Arguably, in fact, the Protevan- 

urn of James depiction of the child Mary cannot be wholly understood 


j from some awareness of biblical and early Jewish ideas about ritual 


apart 
purity. ' IE 

Specifically, I suggest that this interest in the Temple extends familiari- 
ty and concern with the system of ritual purity related to it, particularly as 
laid out in Leviticus more so than any other view of ritual impurity dis- 
cussed at the beginning of this chapter. First, the text betrays little interest 
in Mary’s moral purity, providing no evidence that ritual purity is in any 
way combined with moral impurity as expressed in some sectarian writ- 
ings. Second, ideas of ritual impurity in the text are conveyed by a concern 
for the Temple and sacrificial system whereby ritual impurity is reversed 
precisely through the participation in ritual purification (e.g., Anna’s post- 
partum purification) and Temple sacrifice. Third, the narrative’s use of the 
term Scapov over the word Buara in order to denote sacrifice further sup- 
ports the idea that the concern for ritual purity presented in this text is 
more closely aligned to those expressed in the sacrificial system found in 
Leviticus. As noted above, although purity laws concerning the Temple are 
featured in some rabbinic writings (e.g., m. Kel 1.8 and b. Yoma 16a dis- 
cuss women's access to the temple), they are limited to their remembrance 
of pre-70 Jewish Temple practices, and so ideas relating to purification and 
cleansing are often interpreted in the context of the Torah, rather than the 
Temple. This shift from Temple to Torah is clearly not represented in our 
narrative. In fact, the Temple and the physical practice by our characters of 
offering sacrifices to achieve ritual purity functions in the narrative as ma- 
jor themes and agents for presenting Mary's purity.” In terms of other 
Jewish traditions and customs as expressed in the Protevangelium of 
James, however, mishnaic ideas and practices seem to be the most fruitful 
for providing meaningful interpretation of our text; specifically, the possi- 
ble references to Yom Kippur and the reason Mary is sent to the Temple at 
the age of three instead of two. 
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- While the representation of the Temple and the laws regarding its entrance reflect 
more closely the ideas presented in Leviticus, there are some kinds of ritual impurity that 
May be closer to the ideas held by other groups as our discussion of menstrual and sexual 
Purity will show. 
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Chapter Four, James‘ views on virginity and chastity will be discussed in 
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Chapter Three 


Mary and Menstrual Impurity 


A. Introduction 


he Protevangelium of James’ prevailing i 
he moves from Mary’s childhood Pe Era as the 
views on menstrual purity/impurity provide further paca e. The textis 
character, especially in light of the focus on ritual Bust a to Mary S 
cussed in the last chapter. Specifically, I suggest the es i as dis- 
menstrual impurity serves as a signal for her role as a mother ie N 
the catalyst for transitioning her role from temple sacrifice to Vi ut also as 
Lord. Additionally, by focusing on menstrual purity/impurit e of the 
to shed light on the text's interest in and relationship to fossi : are able 
for instance, that the presentation of Mary's menstrual NET i P 
closely to mishnaic ideas concerning the female body and Ae ale 
from girlhood to womanhood and possibly motherhood, but that the ean 
views on the impurity of menstrual blood are more closely linked to bibli- 
cal ideas of impurity. An analysis of these issues will highlight the text’s 
persistent concerns and thus continue to provide hints towards suggesting a 


likely milieu for our narrative. 


B. What is Menstrual Purity/Impurity? 


Since menstrual impurity is a type of ritual impurity, the Hebrew Bible is 
an apt starting point for our survey. Accordingly, this discussion on men- 


strual purity/impurity will prove helpful for situating our text’s views on 


the topic. 


I. Menstrual Purity/Impurity in the Hebrew Bible 

What is menstrual purity/impurity? Leviticus provides four important facts 

about these terms. First, what it is: Lev 15:19 describes menstrual impurity 

» when a woman has a discharge of blood that is her regular discharge 
tom her body.” Second, what it means in the context of purity: Lev 19-20 
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B. What is Menstrual Purity/Impurity ? 


y 109 
f “she shall be in her impurity for seven days 





c t ractices, the goal of this survey will þ 


f t il the evening” and th , Oey imi as 
states tha ] be unclean until the 8 at everyth; Eva : d p 7 e limited to 
no r fs an providing a 
: touches her am shall also be deemed unclean. Third, what ig a that She pore sense of the views held on menstrual purity/impurity by the 
lies or rite this state: Lev 15:31 tells us that those in this State P Ibit a Scrolls: 
| when she = come in contact with the sacred (i.e., the sanctuary) Lec abu. 
rity must n hat she must do to return to a state of purity. St they nl, The Damascus Document 


defile ıt. Fourth, : hat even those who touch he b hou, e : 
roscribes tha | r bed o 'gh tion section of the Damascus D 
nee oe must wash their clothes, bathe, and wait unti c thing In the Admoni" > Mocument (CD 4.12-5.11), the 


ch she E 2 labels sexual intercourse with menstruants as one of the three * 
upon whic f purity, it is not explicitly stat Ning CUL MN E ive nets 
in order to return to a state ol purity Pete that sha. $ ^f Belial,” which are used by the Damascus Document author to distin- 


à 2a ih i 
bathe to return to a state of purity. Thus, after waiting the Prescribeq e ish his community from the rest of Judaism who continue to participate 
of seven days, a woman may be deemed menstrually pure. Me gu such corrupt practices. Like biblical law, the Damascus Document au- 

In the Protevangelium of James, we know that Mary is raised ; Es rebukes Jews and priests who have sexual intercourse With menstru- 


n wate 
. Temple, but is asked to leave at the age of twelve because Of the pri the they since such an act is linked to sin and results in the defilement of the 
! i ile it (Prot. Jas. 8:4). In accordance wi ONE ants ; cf. 4Q266 6 ii 2). Leviti | 

fear that she may defile 1 With the Majority sanctuary (CD 3.45. ct. 11 2). Leviticus, for instance, also asserts 


that sleeping with a menstruant constitutes a direct violation of the law 

(Lev 15:24; cf. also Ezek 18:6) and incurs the penalty of karet, 1.e., God’s 

divine intervention to “cut off from their people” those who defile them- 
selves by continuing to participate in such abominations (Lev 18:19 and 
20:18). Significantly, the polluting power of menstruation in this context 
(i.e., in conjunction with intercourse) has the ability to defile the temple 
without actually being physically in it. 

Although both Leviticus and the Damascus Document attest to the con- 
nection between menstruation and the defilement of the tabernacle/temple;? 
differences become evident between this text and its biblical and Pharisa- 
ic/rabbinic counterparts when we note that the Damascus Document's puri- 


of scholars, I read Mary's removal from the Temple precinct as the resu 
of her impending menstruation. Therefore, a brief survey of Varying um 
laws regarding menstrual purity/impurity will focus not only on the differ 
ent ideas and views held on menstrual impurity by religious groups in E 
jani cient Judaism, but also its relationship to the Temple and to the purity E 
et laid out specifically for menstruants with regard to accessing the il 
Such analysis will provide a crucial context for understanding the 
Protevangelium of James’ views on purity. As with our investigation into 
ritual purity, I proceed by first surveying different views held on menstrua] 
impurity and then return to our text for an examination of its Specific con. 
cerns regarding the issue of Mary's menstrual purity. 


bsc RR 2 UN 
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Tl ty rules regarding menstrual impurity are almost always stricter. The Da- 
] HI II. Menstrual Purity/Impurity in the Qumran Scrolls mascus Document's inclusion of sexual relations with a menstruant as one 
] 4 of three ways that distinguishes their community from other Jews seems to 

at The first selection of texts that I consider to help map the Protevangelium indicate the severity of the impurity that menstruation produces. This in- 
"n of James' views on menstrual purity/impurity from the Scrolls include the crease in severity can also be seen in the Damascus Document's definition 


of menstrual impurity, which as I discussed in the previous chapter, asso- 
ciates ritual impurity with moral impurity and uses the term n to refer to 
sinfulness in general. 

Given the Damascus Document's goal to “separate impure from pure 
and differentiate between holy and common" (CD 12.19-20), its under- 


m j Damascus Document, Temple Scroll, and Tohorot (Purities).? Perhaps one 
[i of the most complicated questions concerning the Scrolls today is their re- 
a lationship to one another. As Eileen Schuller succinctly puts it, “Do all 
j these documents pertain to or originate from the same group within Pales- 

tinian Judaism?” Although this question is important and aims at provid- 
Ing a more comprehensive picture of the Qumran community and its be- 


een. 
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oie GD 4.12-5.1 1, the author defines his community in contrast to other Jews who are 
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the j er Blüuesan = this below and the evidence that menstrual impurity is most likely 
» ase, AAA temple priests seem to be concerned at Prot. Jas. 8:4. 

they he three texts because although sometimes difficult to interpret 

ay, S Important clues on how : : ! E. 

related to this type of urity, menstrual impurity was viewed and the practi 


. Eileen Schuller, The rest 
minster John Knox, 2006), en Sea Scrolls: What Have We Learned? (London: West 


referred to as the “builder of the walls” and are described as corrupt since they are partic- 
ipants in the “three nets of Belial.” Schuller notes that the three nets are not always clear, 
but that it can be deciphered that the first “net” deals with those who practice we 
marriage (i.e., marrying one's niece); the second net concerns those who remarry wes 
divorce; and the third net refers to the practice of sexual intercourse with menstruants; 
What have We Learned?, 89. 

` Cf. rabbinic views on this in more detail below. 
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views on menstrual impurity. Ian Werr he 


NL MR Docum 's largely restored and ex remely fr 
|. Dama: on Li 7b 17), for instance, thatthe 
ussion of the god when describing a woman who has Experienci 
tan use this term 0 if that is, what Leviticus refers to as the Niddghj 
‘normal bodily a onally, whereas Leviticus does not mention the 
3 (Lev 15:19-24). after a woman has stopped menstruating, Joseph y 
it to bathe that the possible interpretation of n3 PPY as « 
n A n ood" coupled with Y’pn’s close proximity to the 
» to “water” ( mn), “waters of sprinkling mn 
heed [m»5]) only a few lines down may indi 
BS. ur the end of a woman’s discharge, thus reflecting the 
ment’s desire to fill the gap in Leviticus by applying the 
ER ir with an abnormal discharge (Lev 15:13) to , 
^ Y s al disch arge.” Werrett proposes that the desire in the 
include a ritual cleansing law for a menstrua 
veia does not), if Baumgarten's insights are indeed correct, 
conceptual connection between the loss of certain flu- 


acob Milgrom argues, “the loss of vaginal blood and 
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both containing seed, meant the diminution of life and, if un- 
semen, destruction and death.” In other words, if a woman’s menstrual 
checked, is not cleansed by undergoing a 


Proper purification by water 


be contamination of the land, 
aumg 


(Baw ing the Holy of Holies (Lev 15:31) "2 | 
including lly, Cecilia Wassen suggests the lik 
E or 1 ii 7-10 contains clarificati 
text of transmission of impurity by includi 
arding the h of a menstruant and zabah, whe 
defiling Eu Document's more stringent defi 
The ES ose reference to an additional ste 
and its pos a state of purity as well as the li 
to return to truant's or zabah's ability to transmit impurity may indicate 
ence to à Es Document's ideas concerning the impurity of a men- 
that the p severe than its biblical counterpart. Given that access to the 
struant 1$ E heavily on a person's state of purity, a menstruant, accord- 
sacred depends ascus Document, would have greater difficulty accessing 
inp’ Eee places since its views of menstrual impurity seem to 
the Ee B ouod in biblical law above and rabbinic halakhah, 
stric 
seed below. 


elihood that the fragmen- 
on on the biblical Jaws re- 
ng specific reference to the 
re Levitical law does not." 
nition of menstrual impurity 
P required by the menstruant 
kelihood of an explicit refer- 


IV. The Temple Scroll 


i j ity can be discerned from what it does 
P eM M ex A Given that the fundamental prin- 
p. d A 5 the Temple Scroll’s purity laws was the maintenance of 
BR pier Es rotection of the Jerusalem Temple and the Israelite cities 
rik mil i ion it should not be surprising that menstrual impurity is 
m vis in the context of the Temple. For nist ded a: yid 

; | ere built outside 

one oe + aes, i cei with skin disease and other 
nm m Interestingly, no indication is provided Sina 
Deo odii who were quarantined should remain b» me si on viae 
mation given about purification procedures for base Era ea 
ty. What is reasonable to iu ni 5 s ber. Iae DORMI 
ation was deemed so powerful as to n 
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Like the law uld be quarantined. Men Pecifioan N 
en a list of those who sho q Sttuants and cally, 


ne in, but interestingly no places outs; Parti, 
oT Yigael Yadin suggests that COME no. fis ir 
epi outside the Jerusalem walls were provided ang that ‚in À 
guaran was not ermitted in the city, women were Probably , Sexua] % 
| 2 uto the city. ? B.A. Levine has challenged Yadin, argui ot alloy, 
(015 nosed the threat of ritual defilement (e.g., the Menstruant rat at thoy 
EE were only excluded from the temenos and the Temple Mount one 
a ‘entire holy city. Lawrence Schiffman argues that it is difficult N NOt the 
that the entire city of Jerusalem was to be free of women, "n P pin. 
S URBE a to Yadin, the Scroll’s community was indeed Essene, an d ^ Aeon 

4 B s ^w i: tes that while women Phone barred from the Middle de IN); 

were allowed into the Outer Court. ^ Although the Views differ E i 

as vho were to be excluded from certain areas relating to the ting 
he Temple,””” what seems to be consistent in Yadin’s, Le City of 


he ans 


E 





» they 


rett, Ritual Purity, 154. 
t, Ritual Purity, 154; Harrington, Purity Texts, 101. 

Yadin, Temple Scroll I (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration S 
; 1977), 277-85. See also Harrington; The Impurity 
(SBLDS 143; Atlanta: Scholars, 1993), 287-88: ead 
who follows Yadin’s assessment. Although the purit 
yy be more severe in 11QT, other bodily fluids pe 
| contamination are argued by Werrett to be less severe. Citing 
ett argues that the laws concerning those suffering from running 
e as they are in biblical law: Lev 15:13 and 11QT19 45.15-17 both 
who has been healed to wait seven days and to launder and bathe. The 
re is that 11QT is specific that the laundering and bathing must take 
1 day, whereas Leviticus simply states that it must be done. Leniency 
‚determined given the absence of a requirement that the zab 
es or two pigeons to offer as atonement, whereas Lev 15:14- 
€ done. See Werrett, Ritual Purity, 155. 

nple Scroll: Aspects of its Historical Provenance and Literary 
78): 5-23, esp. 14 f. Cf. Milgrom, “‘Sabbath’ and ‘Temple 
"BASOR 232 (1978): 25-27 and Yadin, “Is the Temple Scroll 
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Systems of Qun. 
em, Purity Toy, 
y laws regarding 
rtaining to a may 


lif.: Scholars, 1980), 153-69, esp. 157-62. | 

The Courtyards of the House of the Lord: Studies on the 
a Martinez; Leiden: Brill, 2008), 386-87 and 3% 
for the Yadin and Levine debate over the “oity of 
n » ly correct if one reads 11QT’s idea of the camp 
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an’s assessment is the belief that women were not al 
ace of the Temple. Thus we learn of the severe at 
hà defiling power of the menstruant and the desire « 


t . H 
^ safeguard not only the Temple, but proximities i 
or 


lowed near the 
titudes held to- 
of the 11QT au- 
w mmediately near 
th je (e.g., anywhere beyond the Outer Court for the 11QT author) 
the Se purity that a menstruant produces, 
from End». Schiffman reminds us that 11QT is “not ad 
Eo rite as practiced in the Jerusalem Temple"?! 
l m in 11QT was idealistic and utopian in nature: designed by God, 
jt by the Israelites in the period before the end of days (11QT 19 29.7- 
p A never actually built. Although Werrett is also in agreement with 
1 ffman's argument on the reality of the Temple in the Scroll, he re- 
S us that even though these laws regarding menstrual impurity and the 
min le may not have been practiced in social reality, these purity laws 
Tett necessarily invalid for the community itself.” This idea is per- 
were most evident in the view that the city of Jerusalem and its temple 
haps seen to embody a higher degree of holiness than other cities; thus, 
os 's view of the impurities that threatened to defile the holy city and 
Ree such as menstrual impurity, increase in severity as a danger as 


well. 


scription of an 
Since the temple 


V. OTohorot ( Purities) 


Although Tohorot deals specifically with ritual purification and contamina- 
tion, its views on menstrual impurity in particular can be found in only a 
few fragmentary texts. 4Q274 1 14-6, for instance, tell us that menstruants 
are not to mingle with other people during this week of impurity because 
they will contaminate “the camps of the holy ones of Israel. The con- 
taminating power of a menstruant is not a new concept. Tikva Frymer- 
Kensky argues that in the biblical system of ritual impurity, menstrual 
blood is to be considered a potent contaminate since it represents death and 





Israel as an “ideal structure, a court of the Temple, not a residential area in Jerusalem.” 
For more on this, see Courtyards of the House of the Lord, 398-401. 

1 Schiffman, “Exclusion from the Sanctuary and the City of the Sanctuary ent 
Temple Scroll,” HAR 9 (1985): 315 and idem, Courtyards of the House of the Lord, 398. 

2 itual Purity, 112. is 
nn a and 174. See also Baumgarten’s review of bes "i 
sessment of the applicability of the Temple Scroll's laws to the existing Ws me 
ple. Baumgarten argues that there is good reason to believe that certain NE : ie un 
barring those who have had sexual relations from the “city of the Ac i er 
days) described by 11QT were applied by the sect to contemporary Levan E Mene 
they continue to believe that its Temple and priesthood were tainted; "Rev 
Temple Scroll," JBL 97 (1978): 588. 
Harrington, Purity Texts, 102-3. 
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is in opposition to life, and therefore God.“ What is an innovation or 

part of Tohorot is the level of contamination a menstruant’s impurity th 
duces compared to a zabah. Hannah Harrington argues that ohren 
mogenizes the contamination level of a menstruant with that of the zq ad 
since 4Q274 1 i 7-8 interprets the blood of menstruation to be like the "i 
and the one touching it. In Leviticus, the zabah was considered to be a bá 
nificantly more severe kind of impurity than the niddah.? If Fn 
deed suggests that the contamination level of a menstruant is equivalent 

that of a zabah, then it, like the Damascus Document and the Tem 3 
Scroll, seems to present for the most part a view of menstrual impurity E i 
more potent impurity than its biblical and rabbinic counterparts. E 


Sig. 
horot ins 


VI. Rabbinic Literature 


Generally speaking, rabbinic laws concerning ritual impurity have often 

been interpreted as taking a middle position between biblical and Qum- 
ranic legislation: they are often more lenient in their rules than the Scrolls 
but either on par or more stringent than the biblical laws. Rabbinic views 
on menstrual impurity, however, are almost always more rigorous than the 
Hebrew Bible and can be interpreted as either on par with the Scrolls or 
slightly more or less rigorous. Jonathan Klawans attributes this Stringenc 

to the selective focus and treatment of menstrual impurity in the E rin 
(tractate Niddah) and the talmuds, whereby an enormous amount of intel- 
lectual and spiritual BROIEN has been devoted to understanding the men- 
struant and her impurity.” 

Perhaps where this severity on the part of the rabbis becomes most ap- 
parent is in its prominent deviation from biblical law concerning the 
bloodstains of a menstruating woman as discussed in tractate Niddah. Le- 
d 15 makes no distinction between blood types or where or when it is 
Vorne =” ae d distinction Leviticus makes is when 

menstruating and when she is not men- 
2 a dup MN 


94 a 
Tikva Frymer-Kensky, "Pollution, Purification, and Purgation in Biblical Israel," in 


Ss es d the Lord Shall Go Forth: Essays in Honor of David Noel Freedman in Cele- 
n of His Sixtieth Birthday (ed. Carol L Meyers and M. O'Connor: Wi Lak 
Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1983), 401. E 


Harrington notes, however, that the 
be applied to the contamination power 
cerning the zabim may not have necess 
whereas the zabim are forbidden from 
does not begin until their fl 
week (Lev 15:29), the mens 


comparison of blood and flux can probably only 
of the discharge and that other restrictions con- 
arily been applied to the menstruant. For instance, 
the camp (Num 5:2) and their time of purification 
uxes stop and a sacrifice must be offered at the end of that 
truant is not forbidden from the camp and her time of purifi- 
v 15:19); Purity Texts, 102-3 
ent Judaism (Oxford: Oxford Universi- 


cation begins with the first day of her bleeding (Le 


Jonathan Klawans, Jm uri inci 
, d . 
ty Press, 2000), 104. purity and Sin in Anci 
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ating; in other words, menstrual impurity is based on a time line." As 
SE tte E. Fonrobert has argued, the purpose of mishnaic and especially 
ER; discussions on blood types is to distinguish between blood that is 
une from a woman’s body (i.e., blood flow) and blood that is found on 
lies and/or body (i.e., bloodstain whose origins is unknown). Simp- 
her © not all blood is menstrual blood and it is important to distinguish 
ly E the two to determine ritual purity (non-menstrual blood present) 
me impurity (menstrual blood present). 
9r a the story of rabbi Akiva’s declaration of a woman with a blood- 
n as pure (m. Nid 8.3), Judith Hauptman interprets rabbi Akiva's dis- 
st ni n between blood flow (unclean) and bloodstain (possibly clean) as a 
m decision since it appears to limit cases of menstrual impurity only 
roe who are accurately identified as menstrually impure and not to 
pn iun who may find blood on her body or clothes. Also writing 
be a feminist perspective, Fonrobert rightly notes, however, that rabbi 
oe story and decision, whether lenient or not, is still about a woman 
D must go to a rabbi to get his "expert" opinion about whether her 
bloodstain constitutes placing her in a state of ritual purity or impurity. 
Fonrobert interprets the laws of Niddah in terms of power and knowledge 
over women's bodies, which, as the complicated systems concerning blood 
colour, texture, shape, and locations offered by the rabbis suggest, belong 
to the rabbis over and above the women themselves. While Fonrobert S 
conclusions are framed by her questions surrounding gender construction, 
they effectively point out that the rigidity of rabbinic ideas concerning 
menstrual impurity is apparent in the very fact that an entire thoroughly 
detailed tractate is devoted to attempting to determine when a woman is 1n 
enstrual impurity. à 
: E I. ENS fiir the ritual purification of a menstruant furthers this 
position. Although m. Miqw 8.1, 5 requires the menstruant to bathe only 
after her week of impurity and not bathe and launder her clothes as ie 
fied in 4Q514 5-6, it is still more stringent in its requirement than bi Y 
law where no ritual ablution is required at all for a menstruant to return to 


a state of purity (Lev 15: 19).? 





?! Charlotte E. Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity: Rabbinic and Christian Reconstructions 
of Biblical Gender (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2000), 104-5. 

?5 Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity, 105. 

® Judith Hauptman, Rereading the Rabbis: 
Westview, 1998), 158; 153, on her section entitled 

* Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity, 103-27. 

Al Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity, 108-9 on blood cc 

? This severity is also evident even in the definit 
the rabbinical definition and the laws that describe w í 
the more severe ritual impurity category of zabah, for instanc 


A Woman’s Voice (Boulder, Colo.: 
“Akiva’s Intentional Leniencies. 


olour; 112-15 on bloodstain, etc. 

ion of a menstruant. If we compare 
hen this state of impurity falls into 
e, rabbinical law is less 
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Mishnaic literature pertaining to the menstruant may Possibly 
stringent as the Scrolls in its view that women should be secly ded Bhs as 
this time of impurity. The isolation of menstruants in rabbini ning 
has been hotly debated among scholars and is centered on the ,. 


C literatu 
Š . VON eferenc, t 
mava m2 in m. Nid 7.4 which, depending on how it 1S vocali 0 


ze 

either “house of impurities” or “house an impure women.” c oe 
Cohen,” E.P. Sanders? and Jacob Neusner argue that too much emphag: 
has been placed on m. Nid 7.4 without clear evidence for the isolation 7 
menstruants from society. Although Klawans does not refute Cohen’ 
claims, he readily admits that the m. Nid 7.4 reference is “hardly Unamb; 
uous,” and acknowledges that rabbinic literature assumes menstruants wil 
stay at home and continue their domestic duties; he also argues that at “gir 
ferent times, and in various places, the concern for menstrual impurity has 
led some Jewish communities to demand the Physical isolation of the men. 
struant and even her exclusion from the Synagogue” and to assume that 
these “practices did not develop over time is naive.’ 


VII. Early Christian Sources 


The idea that menstrual blood is incompatible with sacred Spaces (i.e., the 
Temple) is widely attested not only in early Jewish sources, but Christian 
ones as well, as exemplified in Luke 2:21—24, which gives a description of 
Mary acting in accordance to the Law that forbids her entrance into the sa. 


aS c Eg ure IS 


stringent than the 11QT, but more stringent than Leviticus. According to the later Sifra 
mesora zabim on parah 5.9, a menstruant does not fall into the category of zabah until 
she has had abnormal menstruation for at least three successive days, whereas 4Q266 6 ii 
2-4, as mentioned above, defines a menstruant as a zabah any time after her regular sev- 
en day period; Ley 15:25 says that this Switch in categories takes place after “many 
days.” 


3 See Hauptman, Rereading the Rabbis, 170-71, n.7 and Harrington, Impurity Sys- 
tems, 271. 

2 Shaye J.D. Cohen has argued that stringencies placed on menstruants, such as isola- 
tion and access to the Sacred, are medieval in origin and thus cannot be traced back to 
these ancient sources, He Suggests specifically that the earliest Jewish text (post 70 CE) 
that prohibits menstruants from coming into c 
“Menstru- 
in Women’s History and Ancient Histo- 
ty of North Carolina Press, 1991), 278. 
ogue have been questioned by a number 


ants and the Sacred in Judaism and Christianity,” 
ry (ed. Sarah B. Pomeroy; Chapel Hill: Universi 
Cohen’s conclusions on the sanctity of the Synag 
of scholars, See discussion in Chapter Five. 


i hes: : Sanders, Jewish Lay from Jesus to the Mishnah: Five Studies (London: SCM, 


i Jacob Neusner, Purity in Rabbinic Judaism, A Systematic Account: The Sources, 
Media, Effects, and Removal of Uncleanness (Atlanta: Scholars, 1994), 115, 
Klawans, Impurity and Sin, 104. 
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e of the Temple after she is identified as being in a state of ritual 


cred ir (e.8., post-partum). Although Christ-believing Communities in 
impur! 


did not find it necessary to precisely define menstrual impurity or 
MO int herself for that matter, we know that Various groups that 
hemselves as Christ-believing practiced the isolation of men- 

m the sacred. That such communities turned to Judaism and 
ants fro articular to help interpret the menstruant as impure should 
ticus in P In accordance with Cohen, Joan Branham argues that the 
cei fottieceretition and appropriation of temple sacred space 
a he specific incompatibility of sacrificial blood (i.e., the Eucha- 
ee ductive blood (menses) inasmuch as Christianity regarded 
institutions, and clergy as the permanent replacements of the Je- 
8 In order to position the Protevangelium of James’ views 

n the purity map more accurately, the three earliest Christian 
of B o the seclusion of menstruants from the sancta will be dis- 
references low. As it happens, they all were written in the third cen- 
cussed briefly below. 


tury CE. 
VIII. The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus 


: E when he was a presbyter of the Roman 
oe 5 n M T tion attempts E preserve second centu- 
church, M / church practices including instructions on the ordination 
ry P, ie! F s, and deacons as well as the appointment of widows and 
o er> : f NS nens. Important for our studies is Hippolytus' direc- 
^o pu B ms who are menstruating on the day they are to 
Kon a Yon ired to choose another day for this ceremony and be 
Beers are Non atechumens (Trad. ap. 20.6).? Since Hippolytus 
an pr B ata and, as Cohen points out, there is no rabbinic 
Bs ds it is not illogical to interpret ie id RA ied 
a iti s menstruants impure an ere u 

EM ose on of the possibility of defilement. 
m 


‘ . 15S 
," HDB 30.4 (Spring 2002): 

“Joan Branham, “Bloody Women and rows u 1 (Spring 1997): 53-70. On the 
22; eadem “Blood in Flux, Sanctity at Issue, RESAA sth pee spaces continued long 
b lief that menstrual blood defiles and is incompatible with sa “The Cleric, Women, and 
ini th "Middle Ages and beyond, see Albert Demyttenaere, ingen: Jan Thorbecke 
= Á Brin-F : n in Spütantike und Frühmittelalter énigmes in Sin, Salvation, 
as 144-65 and Charles T. Wood, “The sn 
and the Menstrual Cycle in Medieval Thought,” = uns (London: SPCK, 1937; repr. 
i ? Gregory Dix, The Apostolic Tradition of St. Hipp 
1968), 32. da 
i2 Cohen, “Menstruants and the Sacred,” 288. 
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IX. The Letter of Dionysius of Alexandria 

andria, Dionysius, a disciple of Origen 4 
ed great weight especially in Eastern C} 
the menstruant women being in cont 


Written from Alexai 
whose opinions carri 
comments strictly on 
spaces: 


X bishop 
à \ristendom 
act with holy 


in their menstrual separation whether it is right for them in 
e house of God, I think it unnecessary even to inquire, For m ; 
and pious, would not dare in such a condition either to ap think 

"PProach 


h the body and blood of Christ (Patrologia Graeca 10,| 281) 


Concerning women 
condition to enter th 
that they, being faithful 
the holy table or to touc 
For Dionysius the blood of a menstruant is simply incompatible With the 
sacrificial blood of Christ. Using the story of the woman with a twe e 
year flow, Dionysius explains why a menstruant should not enter “the 
house of God,” “the holy table,” or the “body and blood of Christ” since 
even she “touched not him but only his fringe” (Patrologia Ordo, 
10.1281-2).*" Cohen claims that “the transference of temple terminolog 
to the church is unmistakable” since the menstruant's ban from the ne 
and thus participation in communion, the sacrifice, is essentially the same 
restriction placed on the menstruant regarding accessing the holy and the 
holy of holies.“ What is interesting about Dionysius’ interpretation of the 
woman with the twelve-year flow of blood is that he conflates the idea of a 
zabah with a menstruant — neither one should touch the temple replace. 
ment - i.e., the body of Christ, the Eucharist, the sacrifice. Comparatively, 
Dionysius' understanding of menstrual impurity may be interpreted as the 
most severe since he draws no distinction between the impurity of the 
menstruant and the much more severe impurity of the zabah, for which 
even Leviticus differentiates. Interestingly, his severity also translates to 
other pollution categories as expressed in Leviticus 15; following his ex- 
planation of the woman with the twelve year flow of blood, Dionysius also 
recommends that married people abstain from sexual intercourse prior to 
engaging in prayer and discusses nocturnal emissions as pollution. In this 
way, Dionysius' understanding of menstrual purity may not be too far from 
the ideas found in the sectarian writings of Qumran. 


lve. 


X Didascalia Apostolorum (DA) 


Taori uad qiie document describes a polemic against the observance 
| menstrual separation as well as a number of other Jewish practices in- 
, ng the Sabbath, dietary regulations, and purity laws. On menstrual 


Charles L, Feltoe, The Letters and Other jonysius of Alexandri 
^ TINS Unit: Ve tinc aa Remains of Dionysius of Alexandr!" 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1904), 102-3. 
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aration, the DA author also uses the woman with the t 

ø plood to discuss the rule regarding menstru 

P es so for the opposite position expressed by 
0 


writes: 

his account then.. arate those [women] who have their period. For 
ho had the discharge of blood, when she touched the border of our Pa A 
cloak, was not censured but was even esteemed worthy for the forgiveness of he | 
And when [your wives have] those issues which are according to nature, take care, as it is 
‘ght, that you cleave to them, for you know that they are your limbs, and love them 
ng selves ... On this account, a woman when she is in the way of women, and 
n an issue comes forth from him, and a man and his wife when they have conjugal 
«ntercourse and rise up one from another — let them assemble without restraint, without 
MR for they are clean. (Vööbus, 244-245), 


welve year flow 
ant woman, but ironically 
Dionysius. The DA author 


„you shall now sep 


all her sins, 


as 
a man 


In light of the comments made on seminal emissions and marital relations, 
in addition to the main concern on whether menstruants should be separat- 
ed, the DA author’s concerns seem to reflect the same issues (these three 
exact categories are discussed) expressed in Dionysius’ letter, but of 
course, with the opposite intentions. Uniquely, the argument to continue 
the practice of menstrual separation is made by the women themselves 
against the DA author. Interestingly, the DA women believe they are void 
of the Holy Spirit (which they received at baptism) during their seven days 
of impurity." The argument to continue to observe menstrual separation by 
these women will be discussed at greater length in Chapter Five, especially 
as it may help in establishing a possible provenance for the Protevan- 
gelium of James, but for the purpose of understanding the DA's views of 
purity, it will suffice to say that Jewish purity laws were still extremely 
influential in Christ-believing communities even in the third century since 
the women are clear that they abstain from prayer, the Eucharist, and 
Scripture study precisely because these actions are considered holy, and 
hence should not be done in a state of ritual impurity. 

With this general overview of the more significant ideas held on men- 
strual impurity let us now turn to the Protevangelium of James and its 
presentation of ritual impurity in order to situate its position on the "purity 


map." 
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e events surrounding 


T i ames’ description of th 
The Protevangelium of J B f ritual impurity at the 


Mary's departure from the Temple hint at the onset © 
- * Ronrobert, Menstrual Purity, 172-79. 
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age of twelve, particularly in a key verse, Prot. Jas. 8:4 

ludes to Mary’s menstruation. This verse serves as a NE I argue, 
signalling an important transition in the depiction of bu. the narrative 
Temple. A literary analysis of Prot. Jas. 8:4 and the result; Miry and ih 
Mary as susceptible to menstrual impurity will revea] ns depiction i 


her characterization in the text as a whole, particular] nal facets of 


y in light of the 


vious focus on her ritual purity. Throughout this 
: s . cha t : Pre. 
female life-cycle in the Pentateuch and Mishnah will be E out the 
2 O 1 luminat 
e 


this important detail in the Protevangelium of James. 


I. Does Mary Menstruate? The Problem of Prot. Jas 8:4 


Above, we noted how the first half of Prot. Jas. 8:1 dep; ; 
m denas E at the Temple, at which point they E. from Pres 
= = xcd HE in Pn story 1$ complete upon the deliverance of M 
S^ = ace, an their departure thus serves to highli ght the a p 
ess ary s new home. In the second half of Prot. Jas. 8: d 
pe it 1$ noted that Mary does not even look back at iem, Be moreo. 
En after this description, however, the narrative suddenly shift 
o a time nine years later, which is worth quoting in full SA A 


8:3 When she was twelve 

n years old, there took pl . 

Behold, : Place a council of the pries ae 

Pics uid has become twelve years old in the Temple of the Lord EN Saying, 
o with her lest she defile the sanctuary of the Lord, our God? En 


8:3 l'evouévns 6€ autn 
ney s de aurns GcoóekatroUs , ovuoU ey " 
'IBou Mapía yéyovev eg x upovAtov EYEVETO TÖV IEpÉcoV Aeyóvrov: 
@ vow kupiou’ *rí oüv aur) 4 
s p AUTNV TTOIT]OCOUEV, p 
) 
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Scholars ha 

apri or these words as a reference to the onset of menstrua- 

ee ae ae of the potential pollution, however, is never stat- 
- Indeed, it is the lack of any explicit reference to 


ecd Ene M a. 


44 
Ronald F, Hi 
Calif.: re m eee Gospels of James and Thomas (TSB 2; Santa Rosa 
sus (Minneapolis: Borticas Con IN ren. Mary: Glimpses of the Brother of im 
3 , 14, Mary F. Foskett, A Virgi j 
resent OPER , irgin Con d: Mi 
PIGHOns of Virginity (Indianapolis: Indiana reni Press, 


In Genesis, the terms used for mens 
= 31:35); these terms are not "toti 
amentations, Ezra, and Chronicles 
which 1s associated with impurity Sc 
lous ways. Milgrom argues that the 
flee, or wander; Hiph’il — to cause 
away, to put aside). He suggests 
menstrual blood, later took on th 
general, and eventually became sy 


en are DWI ^N (Gen 18:11) and vi 17 
ie o BR In Leviticus, Ezekiel, Zachariah, 
E dm erm used for menstruation is niddah, 
ene explained the origins of the term in var- 
ar s from the root 773 (Qal — to depart, 

» tO chase away, expel) or 713 (Pi'el — to chase 


€ meani i i 
igi m impurity as well as impurity in 
with the menstruant; see Milgrom, Leviticus 
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ion as well as the text's deep concern for Mary's purity that has 
ennifer A. Glancy that Mary's body is so tightly bounded that 
jd ES mm affected by the physical mess associated with menses and 
cing the events between the time Mary leaves her home in the 
loc until she receives news of her pregnancy by the angel, Glancy holds 
tempe st of the narrative requires Mary to conceive soon after the dè 
that the from the temple, that is, while she is still prebubescent: “Mary 


re | 
Pe ye trom prepubescent girlhood to pregnancy without bleeding.” The 
m 


is P 
it ia AS Tra 


16, 145. Similarly, Levine and Philip derive niddah from the root 1. Levine suggests 
I- M word itself cannot denote "impurity," since impurity is the result of niddah; Lev- 
hat Y mbers 1-20 (AB 4; New York: Doubleday, 1993), 463-64. Philip links the He- 
S root 773 to the Akkadian nadü, the meanings of which are more closely linked to 
Rim discharges and pregnancies (e.g., to spit out, to excrete or discharge saliva, mucus, 
tears, blood); Tarja Philip, Menstruation and Childbirth in the Bible: Fertility and Impu- 
rity (StBL 88; New York: Peter Lang, 2006), 32-34. By contrast, Greenberg considers 
the Targumic Aramaic and Peshitta Syriac renderings of niddah and related terms, as 
well the Hebrew and Aramaic equivalents of Syriac niddah. He argues that niddah should 
from the Hebrew root 771, the base meaning of which concerns dis- 


be derived instead 
al. Greenberg also notes that, with Ezekiel, we see a shift 


tancing, both physical and mor 
in meaning of Hebrew (113) niddah, from meaning “menstrual impurity" in Biblical He- 


brew to meaning “menstruant” in mishnaic Hebrew. See Moshe Greenberg, “The Ety- 
mology of Niddah ‘Menstrual Impurity,” in Solving Riddles and Untying Knots: Bibli- 
cal, Epigraphic, and Semitic Studies in Honor of Jonas C. Greenfield (ed. Z. Zefit; 
Winona Lake, Ind.: Eisenbrauns, 1995), 69-77. Philip similarly points to the range of 
meanings in the semantic field of niddah in biblical literature: within early priestly writ- 


Leviticus and Ezekiel), there is an emphasis on its impurity, whereas in the 
Ezra, Chronicles) impurity becomes synony- 


h other words used for menstruation (cf. 
ddah to refer to the menstruant herself); 


ings (i.e., i 
later texts (i.e., Zechariah, Lamentations, 


mous with niddah, which does not occur wit 


mishnaic writings, which also use the term ni i 
Menstruation and Childbirth, 32-37. Greenberg, Harrington, and others note that in the 


non-legal texts of Qumran, the term niddah is used to indicate impurity in general, but 
that in the legal writings, niddah is used to refer to the state of menstrual impurity. Har- 
rington writes that menstruants in the Scrolls are often referred to by tip term davah, 
meaning “woman with a flow”; see Greenberg, “Etymology of Niddah, 15; S imas 
Purity Texts, 101; J. Licht, *Qodesh, Qadosh, Qedushah," in Entsiglopedya Mikra it 

(ed. E. Sukenik and M.D. Casuto; Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1965): 44-62; Yadin, Tem- 
ple Scroll I, 192-93. In the LXX, the Hebrew niddah is often rendered by the san = 
X@pıoyos (lit. “separation”); see Lev 12:2; 18:19; Zach 13:1; 3 Mac ne s " 
apedpos (“menses”) is also used; see kev 122 6; 15:19; 20, 2526, 293 = > 
36:17. Neither one of these words is used in the Protevangelium of James net ap 
and directly to indicate menstruation as the source of Mary’s potential ar oe en 
latter (&e5pos) indeed occurs in the context of Anna’s post-partum purifi 

Jas. 5:9, thus hinting strongly towards the impurities that are asso 


ciated with the female 
life-cycle, including menstruation. E 
-.. 56 Jennifer A. Glancy, Corporal Knowledge: Early Christian 

University Press, 2010), 108-112. 
# Glancy, Corporal Knowledge, 


odies (Oxford: Oxford 


108-112 at 111. 
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suggestion that Mary is physicall ; 
tion is intriguing, but it EEE : E" aem the pollutio 
biguous, neither confirming po apretive leap since 
ET ta EE Mat she does. Wh 
ly polluting kenne preis believe that M 
MM S uae me e sacred: 
fear that Mary pesto me into the concerns of the pr; 
tion they may be referri y polluting and to identify what s SiS who 
ge — : which I suggest is menstrual im BR pollu. 
of the term maiva cran Pe uding to menstrual E. 
anc he poe or “to defile”).* Of En 22 = 
ei i ER Bur Apocrypha, it is used poe that 
ee of bodily where the people, land, or coo 
reference to sexual and/or ritu = bodily discharges, etc.) and 38 s "e 
MIENNE EE arse dence, ie e. 
utaives is used in a context of Sa sexual deviance). Of the SA 
reference to menstruation as ri ritual impurity, it is twice used i eg 
for instance, menstruants ritually polluting to the Templ n specific 
di ants are instructed, along wi ple. In Lev 15:3] 
bodily discharges, to stay away from the T E with those affected by other 
| Similarly, in the abernacle, lest the E 
as Moog Pss. Sol. 8:12, y cause it to 
qe ling the Temple of the Lord and the E Diood is described 
; 1, other early Jewish texts en 
< attest the 


n of Menstn, 
E hii i. 
En Narrative 
4 x Potential. 
Pace of the tem. 


the use 


ed during their menst 

(1101 menstruation and prohibited 2 
Q19 48.13-17).°! In A.J. 3.261 2} aibited from living in Jerusal 

22597. 2.201, in his retelling of Moses’ purity 


| shut out of the Temple and only 





i 
Cf. Lev 15-29. where Getile), Rov 
m (ces on her behalf have the priest 
ERE Itaívco is also used f, nn e the eighth day, once she has 
instances | & times 1 “ 

and Tits I-is C i oy UC ABD is tine ʻo denote “defilement.” 
51 5. t used explicit] 4 Of the four cases, 
E.g., following Y UT c ee din. a itly for ritual impurity: John 18:28 


10; CD 12.1.2. Sec qp din» Harrington suggest 
discussion above. 7 Possibility based on 11Q19 45.7- 
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i ith the community after their days of purifi 

to associate "T y after their days of purification; i 
allowed 15 he further claims that they were barred bus reti 
were deemed pure. In m. Nid 7.4, we also find hints ies 


J. 5- 

Boa after they pete 

ngern to seclude women during their time of menstruation, due precisely 
the fear of ritual pollution." Even long after the destruction of the Sec- 


2d Temple in 70 CE, the idea that menstruants must be kept from pollut- 
ing the Temple can be seen in texts such as Targum Pseudo-Jonathan 
ag" Lev 1222) and Abot de-Rabbi Nathan (ARN? 2.3). Although our 
textual evidence differs with regard to pre-70 Jewish practices concerning 
how long à menstruant should be barred from sacred spaces and the re- 
; nts needed to return to a state of purity, what seems to remain con- 
t is the sharp sense of the polluting power of menstrual blood and the 
‘cular fear that menstruants will pollute the sacred spaces of Jerusalem 

and its Temple. 
Read in this context, 
protevangelium of James meant to 
ty, rather than any broader view Oo 


it does seem plausible that the author of the 

evoke the spectre of menstrual impuri- 

f women as polluting. Indeed, from the 
stress on Mary's ritual purity in the first part of the narrative, the 

ibility that the problem at hand involves her approaching menstruation 

and not just her gender per se seems more likely. In other words, the read- 
er gets no sense, for instance, that the problem might lie instead with the 
sexual temptation that Mary might pose to the priests. The former interpre- 
tation is reinforced further by the reference to Mary's age. Significantly 
the text informs us twice that Mary has turned twelve, the precise moment 
when the priests suddenly began to express deep concern that her contin- 
ued presence might defile the Temple. The first time, her age is noted by 


the third-person narrator, as marking the turning-point in her life in the 
Temple. In the speech attributed to the “group of priests,” this detail is re- 
x B.J. 5.226—1: “Sufferers from venereal disease 
ing the City at all; from the Temple women were ex 


or leprosy were debarred from enter- 
cluded during their monthly periods, 
beyond the barrier already de- 


. and even when ceremonially clean they could not go | 
fied were not admitted to the ınner 


Williamson, 


scribed. As for the men, those not thoroughly sancti 
guin Books, 


. court, nor were priests during their time of ceremo 
War (ed. E. Mary Sma 


nial cleansing”; G.A. 
liwood; London: Pen 


nd are deemed clean except- 
(All translations from the 
Oxford University Press, 
dicate the possibility that 


1). 

? m. Nid 7.4: “All blood-stains wheresoever they are fou 3 
those found in rooms or round about places of uncleanness 
shnah are from Herbert Danby, The Mishnah [Oxford: 
974}). The reference to “places of uncleanness,” seems to in 
‘women should be isolated during their menstrual impurity. Cf. e.g., m. Kel 1.8; b. Yoma 


16a which attests, according to rabbinic remembrances and/or representations v eren 
Jewish Temple practice, women Were allowed to live ın Jerusalem M no = je 
n Temple, albeit only within the confines of the Court of the Women. On e segreg 

S nic literature, see discussion above. 


menstruants in the Mishnah and other rabbi 
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"m. DX as ost 
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s. 8:3), making clear the importance of Ma 


iterated as the Temple. 
ritual eam explains the significance of the age of “oe 
cific reference to traditions in = B (esp. m. Nidda}, "€ Wi 
both) about the process by EROR as ^» E "omen ang how s ; 
assed from fathers to husbands. e laws governing meng, Sy ate 
m. Niddah, for instance, are based on a tripartite division of the Tity i 
life-cycle: [1] from birth to the age of three, [2] from the age of » 
ehe ftanna (ep), and [3] after twelve (na‘arah Immun) q, 
545 5.7 _8”). As Horner shows, these divisions correspond er ds m. Nig 
ent stages in Mary's life as described in the Protevan gelium o ten differ, 
until the age of three, Mary lives at home with her parents ( Bio: du N 
At the age of three, she is given to the Temple (Pror. Jas. 7:4) "à qe RY, 
the time from the ages of three to twelve living in the Temple (P Spends 
7:4; 8:3). Finally, at the age of twelve, she must leave the Temple E. Jas, 
of the onset of potential impurity (Prot. Jas. 8:4).  9eCàuse 
That the age of twelve is associated specifically with puberty and 
menstruation in the Mishnah can be shown not only by specific vn thus 
to na‘arah (1393), defined as a stage when a girl transitions into s 
pubescent woman (e.g., m. Nid 5.7 writes that this is the age of Ai à 
twelve and a half), but also by the Tannaitic discourse on ini s 
signs for when a girl is past her girlhood. The latter involves leeren 
the physical differences between a person who has not reached pubert in 
one who has - the physical differences between a female child and a ide 


an (eg. m. Nid 5.8). In the Mishnah, then, puberty is defined by the ap. 


ry’s 
4 5 age for, 
t 





55 m 
Timothy Horner, “Jewish Aspects of the Prot i E 
(2004): 313-35. oevangelium of James,” JECS 123 
According to m. Nid 5.4, “a gi 
aas s iba Er a girl three years old and one day may be betrothed by 
nn younger than this, it is as one that puts a finger in the eye.” 
denn és e Mishnah, indication of one's loss of virginity was based on rupture of 
a an if one s virginity were lost before the age of three years and a day, 
Muss "hh € Mishnah that the hymen would somehow reconstruct itself. Thus, as 
a nhe E E the loss of one's hymen before the age of three years and à 
fort, but not pe quiva'ent to putting a finger in one's eye — temporary pain and discom- 
s E oor. physical damage; "Jewish Aspects," 321. 
examined; if ni is vina 5:6 ^A girl eleven years old and one day — her vow must be 
ined throughout the twelfth ae in and one day her vows are valid, but must be exam 
‚says: W ens in her [that she is passed her girlhood?] R. Jo 
E an says: When t : passe g 
reas E ode E appear beneath her breasts. R. Akiba says: When 
Says: | “2&0 Azzai says: When the ring around the nipple turns dark. R. 


Jose px 's: [When the brea p 
. Ripple it si © 18 $0 grown] that if the hand is put on the ring around the 


: and slowly returns, » 
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garance of two E ym on. vulneri year, and for that rea- 
P^n, maturity 18 wur Eo ng BAN at the age of twelve years 
son, ne day (e.g., m. Nid 5.6-7). 
pt read the detail of Mary turning the age of twelve at the point when 
se asked to leave the temple in light of the importance of that particular 
she e marking à transition period between girlhood and womanhood as 
” discussion of mishnaic sources indicates, the Protevangelium of dantes 
the ests that the priests are worried about Mary's potential pollution be- 
— they expect her to menstruate soon. This reference to her age along 
= the use of the term 1a va to describe her pollution, and the attesta- 
be of various Jewish sources (e.g., Levitical, Qumranic, Josephus, and 
pbinical as discussed above) that prohibit menstrually impure women in 
"a Temple for fear that they may pollute it, support the idea that the cause 
B potential pollution 1s indeed the result of Mary’s menstruation. 
Considering our assumption valid, we might ask why the Protevan- 
gelium of James includes a passage depicting Mary’s removal from the 
Temple. For instance, if the text intends to imply that menstruation is the 
cause of pollution and the reason that Mary can no longer live in the Tem- 
ple, how does this detail contribute to the image of Mary in the text as a 
whole? Is it meant to attenuate the earlier celebration of Mary’s purity and 
piety? The literary decision to omit an explicit reference to menstruation 
raises questions as well. Why does the text never state that Mary actually 
menstruates, but rather leaves open the possibility that she does? Is the 
reader meant to read this possibility as merely the unfounded worries of 


ests? Or as evidence that Mary indeed menstruated? Or even, as 


the pri | 
pt from the stain of 


Glancy argues, that Mary is actually physically exem 
menarche? 


II. Menstrual Impurity and the Image of Mary 


In our attempt to address these questions, we might begin by noting that 
until this point in the narrative, the Protevangelium of James presents 
Mary as embodying unparalleled purity. As we saw in Chapter Two, the 
first part of the Protevangelium of James depicts her as eminently “pure 
in the technical Levitical sense of the term — she is fit to approach the 
Temple. Furthermore, Mary’s exceptional character increases in intensity 
due to her constant state of ritual purity, whereby she can not only dwell in 
the Temple, but even play near the altar. That she is protected Sidley 
polluted through contact with blood, in particular, 1s suggested both by the 


a 

? Peter van der Horst examines Mary's sexual purity in 
terms; “Sex, Birth, Purity and Asceticism in the Protevange 
(1994): 205-18. 


this context and in these 
lium Jacobi,” Neot 28.3 
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Anna’s post-partum purification in Prot. Jas. 5:9 
uenis ed" (autavTos) character of her ma 
stress on : and 7:4. Thus when Mary is asked to leave , 
Prot. Jas. a because of the fear that she may pollute it, readers © at 
Prot. Jas. 2 wide view of this heretofore purest of the pure a force 
- How, then, to interpret this new development in the narrative» Th 
j alysis the inclusion of an allusion to Mary’s menstruat; : 
espe equivocation of her high status, serving to downplay th, - rep. 
re this woman. This is the interpretation Mary F. Foskett eva. 
MONO s that the narrative’s motives to establish Mary as eh Oses, 
a serve to signal her role as a holy child and thus 
Exc Iosndhe:sotekt of holiness.°' Foskett’ s interpretation of Mos 
ne 5s terms of holiness, however, does not prevent her from Rema. 
ences e to Mary’s menstruation as signalling a concern for her a 
status and gender, concurrent with her adolescence. She admits that, u E | 
this point, the text "celebrated Mary's female identity and presented A : 
der as a significant and positive Marian character indicator."9? In her Bua 
however, the allusion to menstruation in Prot. Jas. 8:4 shows that the 
Protevangelium of James ends up following the traditional biblical rhetoric 
mncerning purity and impurity and what she sees as its marginalization of 
by "implicitly identifying Mary's approaching menarche as a prob- 
lem." Moreover, she writes that "Mary's identity as a pubescent parthe. 
nos renders her nonetheless as threatened and threatening as any other fe. 
| male. Thus the very narrative that praises Mary perpetuates an andocentric 
etn ... even for one who formerly embodied excep- 
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concerning 


swer cannot suffice if we take into serious consideration the 
T iry context of Prot. Jas. 8:4. Mary's impending menstruation 

ern among the priests for maintaining the purity and holiness 
Sense menstruation, and by extension female gender, 
ial uncleanness in this passage. Yet it does not seem 
‘that the author wishes to signal a fault in Mary’s 
when the rest of text, both before and after this 
rates her. Hence, we might ask: could Foskett 
tion that mention of menstrual impurity always 


Y's exceptional purity in terms of holiness builds on 
notion of uncleanness has no meaning apart from the 
uy a consideration vis-à-vis the holy"; Virgin Con- 
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a negative view of women? Especially in li 


:onals : ‘ ; ; pe ght of the diff 
eo een moral impurity and ritual impurity in biblical todautenn pes 
poc impurity always be interpreted negatively? aw, 
m 


Another possible explanation for the inclusion of t 
enstruation in the Protevangelium of James is the a 
as tion and, therefore, her transition to the status o 


tura j 
po we noted in Chapter Two, motherhood is depicted 


he detail of Mary's 
ttempt to signal her 
f a potential mother. 


hert in extremely positive 
as throughout by the text beginning at the outset with Anna’s lament 


(Prot. Jas. 3:2-8). That passage stresses that childlessness is contrary to 
nature (esp. Prot. Jas. 3:4-8); a childless woman is unblessed, “cursed, 
reproached, mocked, and thrust out of the Temple of the Lord” (Prot. Jas. 
3:3). Although this view may contrast with some early Christian celebra- 
tions of celibacy and denigrations of sexuality (e.g., 1 Cor 7), it is con- 
sistent with views of fertility and childbirth in the Hebrew Bible, where 
motherhood is often described as the expression of divine blessings (e.g., 
Gen 1:28; 20:18; gii: 25:21; 1 Sam 1:5; 6). 

The reference to Mary's menstruation in Prot. Jas. 8:4 may make sense 
when read against the background of the poignant tension in biblical tradi- 
tions about childbirth: motherhood is blessed since God is responsible for 
fertility, pregnancy, and life, but the laws concerning birth as an event as- 
sociate it with ritual impurities. According to Milgrom: 


Persons and objects are subject to four possible states: holy, common, pure, and impure, 
two of which can exist simultaneously — either sacred or common and either pure or im- 
pure ... one combination is excluded in the priestly system: whereas the common may be 
either pure or impure the sacred may not be impure.” 


Milgrom notes that the nature of ritual impurity is associated with those 
elements of human life that are uniquely creaturely and not shared with 
God (although they are all God-given) - birth, sex, death. In contrast to the 
category of moral impurity, the category of ritual impurity speaks less to 
90€ | and bad elements of human life, but rather to the very differences be- 
tween human and divine, just as the category of ritual purity describes 
those Specific conditions under which humans can approach God and His 
sacred spaces. To be human — male or female — is to be ritually impure at 
oint or another in one's life; it is unavoidable, according to the bib- 
rity system, but it is not sinful and represents an impermanent 








egative views of sex, marriage, and the body in NT and early Christian lit- 
my discussion in Chapter Four. 

; Menstruation and Childbirth, 32-37. 

1, Leviticus 1—16, 616. 

Leviticus 1-16, 615-16; see also beginning of Chapter Two for a 
inction between ritual and moral impurity. 


descrip- 
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T: In this context, the act of restraint in not approachin 
states, and the recognition of the ritual state one mu 
en certain holy spaces, are understood as pious acts. 
jap ion and childbirth are, of course, closely connecteg 
birth cannot occur until the female body maturates, and menstruatie, © id, 
N veiolopical (as well as cultural and social) sıgn of such Maturaty IS the 
= À ë y then, the menstruant and the parturient are often disc ion, Not 
surprising]. r. In Leviticus, for instance, the impurity of a parturient js ipud to. 
© tion to menstruation (Lev 12:1-2); in both cases, the associateg f° in 
-— uting. Being ritually impure, however, does not e uate { bloog 
sinful, especially given the divine command to “be fruitful and mo being 
(Gen 1:28). To be a pious woman, by the logic of Levitical law rA üply" 
entail refraining from sex and childbirth; rather, it is to observe , Oes noi 


tion and to observe the proper days and ritual needed st 
post. 


partum purification. 

- J suggest that this more nuanced understanding of menstrua] 
may help us understand the seemingly anomalous attribution of 
. to the adolescent Mary in the Protevangelium of James. In my vi 
the broader narrative context of Prot. Jas. 8:4, it seems unlike] 

reference to Mary's potential menstrual impurity is meant to reflect 
animosity towards women. Within the realm of the Temple, Mary's E 
n may be polluting, and Mary may be ritually impure, in the E 
er being fit to spend all her days within the Temple nd. 
or gives the reader no reason to believe that anyone in the a 
y's maturation or ability to menstruate as deni grating to ie 
hint is given that this possibility takes away from Mary’s ‘a 
aracter. In fact, her special status is reconfirmed directly af- 
in Prot. Jas. 8:5, by the description of the way that the 
trying to find her an apt husband/protector, discussed in 
continued worthiness in the eyes of the priests is also 
account of her selection as a Temple weaver later in the 


Es divin, i 
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adopt in in 
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ew, given 
y that the 
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10:4). K 


É 23-24. There are, as Klawans notes, some biblical nar- 
on of ritual defilement (particularly scale disease or lepro- 
‘shortcomings. For instance, Moses’ sister Miriam was af- 
€ against her brother's Cushite wife (Num 12), and the 

a similar affliction because of his pride and apostasy 
ORENES: that there is nothing within the legal traditions 
| of ritual impurity such as scale disease is the result of 
leper is ritually impure, he is not guilty”; Impurity and 
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ly, as we shall see, Mary's dep: : 
cup bs new role as a sdb inti Ps me Temple allows 
her "truation, in other words, is precisely what inci Implication of her 
e Men role as mother of the messiah. Seen from MEE Way for 
pi to elevate Mary may even be evident in the rei nk 
enstruation that might possibly evoke impurity in a negative sense: * or 
(he description of Sarah in Gen 18:11, the reference to Mary's SES 
‘on in Prot. Jas. 8:4 is implied : , potential 
menstruation p and communicated only in- 
jrectiy- ^ 
A related reason for, the allusion to Mary’s menstruation is the intention 
of demonstrating Mary's adherence to Jewish laws about menstrual separa- 
tion. Earlier 1n the narrative, explicit reference is made to Anna’s post- 
artum purification C rot. Jas. 5:9). Anna immediately and deliberately 
performs the proper purification rituals and completes the prescribed days 
thus firmly establishing her piety and further demonstrating her concem 
for observance and maintenance of ritual purity. In the Hebrew Bible 
menstruants are only condemned when they do not observe the attendant 
laws for separation (e.g., as outlined in Lev 15)." They are not condemned 
for menstruation per se, because it is a natural process and positively asso- 
ciated with childbirth; it does not fall into the category of a prohibited act 
of the sort that causes moral impurity (e.g., murder, idolatry, and incest)." 
Klawans notes two ways that ritual impurity can lead to moral impurity, 
according to the biblical purity system. Failure to purify oneself from 
corpse impurity results in the defilement of the Temple. Corpse impurity is 
not sinful in the sense that direct contact with a ritually impure person de- 
files the sanctuary; rather, the conscious decision to refuse purification re- 
sults in moral impurity and thus defiles the Temple." Num 19:13 and 
19:20 specify that such refusal is a transgression punishable by karet (be- 
ing cut off from the people). The resolute second way in which ritual im- 
purity can lead to moral impurity applies both to priests and lay Israelites 
vho should neither enter the sancta or come into contact with holy foods 
ien in a state of ritual impurity (Lev 7:20-21; 15:31; 22:30). The con- 
again is with the conscious decision to ignore such warnings, which is 
















1531: “Thus you shall keep the people of Israel separate from their unclean- 
hat they do not die in their uncleanness by defiling my tabernacle that is in their 


h sexual relations may render one ritually impure, they do not necessarily 
impious if the proper purification rituals are observed. According to Lev 
however, there are particular sexual relations that do render one both ritually 
| impure and are recognized as sins. These include: incest, sexual relations 
e of a woman's menstrual uncleanness, homosexuality, and bestiality. See 
for more on sexual sins. 

, Impurity and Sin, 24-25. 
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es the Temple even apart from any direct COntac 
ssion, the punishment is not specifieq 7 E Fo, " 
p ; RS i = S the ls 
examples help to highlight, there © according to Levitical Jay, Mese ty 
inherently sinful about being ritually impure, as long as one bh NOthin. 
relevant prohibitions. If we read the Protevangelium of Jame OS the 
rspective, M ary’s acceptance of the priestly decision that she 
the Temple takes on another level of meaning: by agre eing to 13 ea 
Temple at a time when she could potentially be polluting dic Cave th 

Í — is attentiv AGS 
Jew, who - like her parents — 1 e to the laws related hs aS à 


purity and the Temple. ritual 
This explanation may also help us understand why Mary, , e 
e: 


the Temple, continues to stand in such a positive relationshi 
priests. With regard to the biblical understanding of ritual] im 


wans suggests that: 


the primary concern incumbent upon the priests is not to avoid ritual impue; 

safeguard the separation between ritual impurity and purity (Lev 10:10). Tis: uh but to 
are sternly warned against eating sacred food or entering sacred precincts PR the Priests 
of ritual impurity (Lev 7:20-21). Practically speaking, the obligation Bv a State 
priests is not avoidance of ritual impurity, but awareness of ritual impurity, > Mbent upon 


sinful and defil 
icular transgre 


Sf e 
from th 


e 
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“Ving 
P With the 
Purity, Kia, 


Earlier in the narrative of the Protevangelium of James, Reubel is h 
misinterpreting Joachim’s situation when he decides to turn M Own 
chim’s gifts. But in the case of the priests, they are shown to be ^ Joa- 
according to biblical law, in pursuing their obligation to safeguard pa 
aration between ritual purity and impurity. In Mary’s case, they are a "3 
ed as accurately identifying her approaching menstruation as a co 3 
Consistent with the positive view of the priests and the stress o P 
r Asa of Mary's special status in Prot. Jas. 1—7, they are here ud 
by a Proper actions to prevent the defilement of the Temple 
she en i. USA for Mary 's personal safety and keen aware- 
ment supports m E cep this special girl away from any possible defile- 
point in her Ad URS tiat her pending menstruation marks a positive 
ately after Mary i x ze E ng the mother of the messiah. Immedi- 
priests’ panic eo E E the Temple, the narrator describes the 
(Prot. Jas. 8:5-8). We will i potential defilement or lack of protection 
only noting here that the rea this key passage in more detail below, 
with regard to Mary CET E S * depicted once again as acting properly 
the text never tells » en they expel her from the Temple. Although 
us Be whether or not the priests are correct in assuming 





5 Wans, Impurity and Sin, 24-25, 
Mawans, Impurity and Sin, 24-25, 
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tential pollution they fear Mary will produce is menstrual blood, tl 
" ( kd IC 


(hat pO |so gives us no reason to doubt the priests’ ; 
l 5 assessment of the situa- 


jon. Er Hn à; 
: [n a sense, the Protevangelium of James may depict Mary in a 
d Vey ee ! ary a manner 

o the priests who, according to Leviticus, have specific obligations t 
€ s IO 


akin ! wr sti s 

be aware of their ritual states, lest they accidentally come into contact wh 
e T T mt . á 76 € 

the sacred while in a state of impurity (Lev 31).’° Just as Anna demonstrat- 


ed acute awareness of the dangers of impurity during the text's description 
of Mary’s infancy (esp. Prot. Jas. 5:9, 6:4-5), so this allusion to Mary’s 
menstruation BETVeS as a means to confirm her recognition of her own ritu- 
al state. The priests UD and Mary's acceptance to depart the Temple 
thus speak to her piety. Rather than assuming that Mary's menstruation 
prevents the assertion that she is unequivocally pure, this alternate inter- 
retation offers Mary S menstrual separation as an additional sign of her 
piety within the narrative world of the Protevangelium of James. In other 
words, the view of ritual impurity in the text seems akin to the biblical 
laws pertaining to the Temple and sacrifice, whereby ritual impurity is not 
interpreted negatively. Even pious acts can pollute. As discussed earlier, 
within the Hebrew Bible, some acts of ritual impurity are celebrated, en- 
couraged, and even demanded by God." Likewise, in the Protevangelium 
of James, the allusion to menstruation may be tightly tied to Mary's im- 
pending transition into motherhood, on the one hand, and to the faithful- 
ness of her Torah-observance, on the other. 

Lastly, it should also be stressed that menstruation is treated as a rela- 
tively minor impurity in Levitical law. This impurity does not require an 
elaborate purification ritual to return to a state of cleanliness, particularly 
compared to other ritual impurities, such as that caused by seminal emis- 
sions. Indeed, although Foskett and others assume that the association of 
impurity with menstruation is a mark of the biblical authors’ animosity to- 
wards women, we should recall that men too were deemed to be in in- 
creased danger of polluting the Temple upon the onset of sexual matura- 
tion. The laws surrounding seminal emissions are arguably more severe 
than those surrounding menstruation. According to Lev 15:19-20, when a 
woman has a regular discharge from her body (i.e., menstruation), the re- 


Milgrom, Leviticus 1—16, 615. 
” Klawans argues that there seems to be no indication that acts that are ritually defil- 
ing (such as sex, contact with the mother of a newborn child, or even contact with the 
proper but also obliga- 


dead) are in any way discouraged — such acts, in fact, are not only D 
tory. Biblical law contains no warnings against contracting these kinds of impurities, nor 


any advice on how to reduce contact with impurities, as might be expected if these types 
of ritual impurities were indeed discouraged. This absence of regulation seems to indicate 
that these acts, though they may be the source of pollution, were simply not looked down 


upon; Klawans, Impurity and Sin, 24-26. 
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quirement for purification is simply to wait seven days; at nightfal] 
last day she is deemed clean, with no requirement tor any ritual = 
tions." This automatic cleansing, by simply waiting for the approprian, 
amount of time to pass, is similarly applicable to the impurity contracte 
by people whom the menstruant touches; they are only unclean until nig " 
fall.” The ritual impurity conveyed by seminal emissions, by contrast nu 
quires additional efforts in order to return to a state of Cleanliness. Recon. 
ing to Lev 15:16-18, if a man has a seminal emission, he is required to 
bathe his whole body in water, then wait for nightfall, in Order to be 
deemed clean again. This extra step of washing is also necessary for DR 
object made of cloth or skin that is touched by semen; all must be Washed 
with water before they can be purified by the passing of time. Ritual impu- 
rity, in other words, is hardly limited to women.*° 
If I am correct in suggesting that the Protevangelium of James draws its 
picture of the Temple and first century Jewish life not just from the LXX 
versions of biblical tales about barren women, but also from biblical laws 
concerning ritual purity, then we should be wary of assuming, like Foskett, 
that references to the ritual impurities unique to women must imply their 
patriarchal oppression. Just as the Protevangelium of James Strikingly de- 
parts from negative views of sex, matriage, and the body found in some 


On the 


En U EEE 
re interpretation of Leviticus 15 by the 4Q514 5-6 author who suggests that men- 
struants must both wash with water and launder their clothes in the same manner as all 
temporarily impure persons. Cohen and Tirzah Meacham have both argued that menstru- 
ants were simply sprinkled with water in order to fulfill the requirement of purification. 
See Cohen, “Purity, Piety, and Polemic: Medieval Rabbinic Denunciation of ‘Incorrect’ 
Purification Practices,” in Women and Water: Menstruation in Jewish Life and Law (ed. 
Rahel R. Wasserfall: Hanover, N.H.: Brandeis University Press, 1999), 82-100 and 
Meacham, “An Abbreviated History of the Development of Jewish Menstrual Laws,” in 
Women and Water: Menstruation in Jewish Life and Law (ed. Rahel R. Wasserfall; Han- 
over, N.H.: Brandeis University Press, 1999), 28. 

The same holds for objects touched by a menstruant. It is only when someone 
touches her bed or something upon which she sat that there is a requirement to wash 
one’s clothes and bath in water; Lev 15:21-23, 

That the concern for maintaining ritual purity in sacred spaces (i.e., the Temple) 
was not limited to women, but also included men can be seen in comical rabbinic stories 


prie, while sleeping: m. Yoma 1.1; "Seven days before the Day of Atonement the High 
Brics was taken apart from his own house unto the Counsellors’ Chamber and another 
priest was made ready in his stead lest aught should befall him to render him ineligible 
E tid d MET by suffering certain bodily defects]." Some of these rabbinic 

e... employed for keeping the high priest awake include limiting his food intake be- 
Cause eating too much may induce sleep (1.4), having young members of the priesthood 


snap their middle fingers at him, and making him walk ; 
s on th e 
away the temptation to sleep (1.8). " n the cold pavement to drive 





pauline an 
e L3 ^ ` 
ton ofm arable to a zabah) and connected to sin in more ascetic streams 
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33 
d early Christian literature, so it seems to resist the interpreta- 
nstruants and menstrual impurity as significantly more impure 


(i.e Judaism. Its view of menstruation may be closer to the Pentateuch, 
x Eine than to the views expressed by Josephus and the Qumran sec- 
for ins 
tarians. 


in. The Lite | 
a literary perspective, one must further ask: How significant is the 
m ference to Mary's menstruation in the Protevangelium of James 
ab E A close reading of the text's treatment of the events leading up 
departure from the Temple, as well as of the reactions immedi- 
g, will help us "test" the various suggestions outlined above 
thor’s purpose in alluding to Mary's menstruation, 
r established the text's key thematic interest in the 


rary Function of Prot. Jas 8:4 


as a whol 
to Mary $ ©” 
ately followin 


regarding the au 
The previous chapte os a d 
itu: ity C cted specifically to the Temple and its 
e of ritual purity connec 
importanc 


‘ficial system. Mary and her family's conformity to the laws and cus- 
peu th ir day emerge as central motifs in the development of crucial 
Be © f E er and plot as the text traces the family members' various 
s and encounters with the Temple, either through its sacrificial 
e or those that represent it (i.e., the priests). | 
nn the outset, the author establishes the Temple as the center-point 
Eo all characters relate and from which all plot devons 
evolves, thus linking a number of pivotal scenes throughout pana m i 
example, when Anna receives is n her Rn R [Abos ents 
o ild to the Lord as a gift (Prot. Jas. 4:2). € f 5 a 
Bee participate in the proper rituals upon sii tiat ipie. bani 
nant, he offers sacrifices both to the int n ae F pr Tt * a » 

| . Jas. 4:5-7, 5:1). When a banquet is held t BORN 
E Temple priests confirm the child's special saab e 
of their blessings (Prot. Jas. 6:6). Mary’s childhood, MAROON ae isch 
with her arrival at the Temple to live, an event also accompanies y P a d 
ly blessings predicting her future role in salvation-history (Prot. 


9). Temple in the 
: a ative comment about the lemp 
only one negative Cor ey PHA 
Mt we find À " lium of James, during Anna s lament, 


's hapters of the Protevange Ay M UB sce 
Es who is turned away by Reubel, Anna im ev SOR 
being "thrust out of the Temple of the Lord, A aar aA 
HE èK vaod kupiou oU Bsoù pou; Prot. Jas. 3:3) = Se 
ness (Prot. Jas. 2:1). That the text depicts both Joac s EA. 
turned away from the Temple seems, at first sight, to aa P 
ow the scene at Prot. Jas. 8:4 when Mary, too, is sent away. 
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But how does the text actually describe what happens to M 
Jas. 8:4? Notably, unlike her parents, she is never said to be t 
the Temple or rejected by its priests; rather, God decides "- : 
her to leave. Once she has been identified at the age of twelv ^ I$ time fo, 
Iy polluting, she becomes the center of concern for a E. AS Potential. 
priests who react immediately by sending the high priest to a of Temple 
tar of the Lord to pray concerning her, and to do whatever E at the al. 
shall reveal should be done. In other words, the priests recog = Lord God 
must leave decisions about this special girl’s fate to God ee that the 
of Joachim’s confirmation of his sinlessness in Prot. Jas 5: s = ne account 
high priestly blessings in Prot. Jas. 6:7 and 6:9, the high eye eS e in the 
sociated with special access to divine knowledge. He ke IS again as. 
bells, enters the Holy of Holies, and receives an Biens Boe 
means of a visit from another messenger of the Lord. This es E by 
messenger instructs the high priest — now identified as Zechari p Es 
semble the widowers of Israel and to have each of them s E. er 
ie nd God will send a sign (onueiov) indicating Eus : staff 
e deems fit to take Mary as his wife (kai c gav è them 
= 6 Beds onu£iov, ToUTa kotaı yuvrj; Prot. Jas. 8:8) emöcien 
n important detail in the description o er 
oe m an appropriate EEE for Nou. E 
deu hae S ipu ers 17, whereby a staff (ódB8os hs 
for the Temple FNRA : = 2 2 pe EN a serve and be responsible 
: ; :1—2). er words, the selection of Mary' e 
ah Se n a manner that recalls the selection of E cine 2 
scribed in [bunt qase ripis Temple: Mary, who was earlier de- 
the Temple itself. Mary leaves mé ad " qud NE rend to 
like the Temple; the text begins now "i A l ut, in one sense, she becomes 
pue ES cob obe sdce en the 6 ie N int at her emerging status as a 
e selection of Mary’ SERIEN 
seattle osi 4 VÍ er in this sequence: heralds are 
silla do deseaustiitions- are ipn) e living in the surrounding country- 
nd cest wanda tla n to have all widowers assemble before 
old to bring a staff; after collecting the rods, 


RE. at. p, 
rust out of 





*! Noteworthy i i : i 
thé Baptist in ry i m EU here who is given the same name as the father of John 
Zechariah is also privy tei e the Zechariah in the Protevangelium of James, Luke's 
Biens tegi odia es visits. While serving as a priest for God, he is chosen 
Lord is sent to Zechariah to inforn Fe to offer incense. At this moment an angel of the 
Ben death die orm him of his blessings. It is interesting that in the case 
selection by lots. Tis Maple that unfold before them are dependent upon their 
tested in the Diatessaron, Edd paw xc viae while in the temple is also at- 
of the upcoming birth of his rd chariah is also visited by Gabriel who informs him 


Fr Chapter Four. 
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. p priest enters the temple again and prays: 
Pe owners, 2 et appears from Jos en, x inis to 
ead (Prot. Jas. proe: What Is striking about this eie di upon 
nigh priest 5 ac E buta order to figure out what to doti 
Mary (Prot. Jas. 8: B en he takes the rods of all the widower 
um prays (Prot. Jas. 9:3). E makes it quite clear that God's win 
esse eine o, the high priest and the Temple is again de- 
icted aS the pens of divine presence and prophesy. Not surprisingly, then 
E stas Aaron's staff buds in Num 17:8, so Joseph's staff too récit 
_ jn this case, 1n the form of a dove (repiorepo). = 
In Chapter Two, we noted how the symbol of the dove is associated 
both with sacrifice and with the Holy Spirit. At this point in the narrative 
the dove also gains a symbolic connection to Mary herself, by virtue of the 
description in Prot. Jas. 8:2 of Mary being fed like a dove, by the hands of 
i heavenly messenger. Inasmuch as the dove evokes innocence and purity 
the symbol here serves not only to underscore Mary’s virginity, but also i 
allude to the sexual purity of the relationship between her and Joseph,” 


5 articularly important for Mary’s coming role as the Temple of the messi- 


pis h 


sign 


explored by means of the high priests’ reaction to 


Joseph’s staff: “you have been assigned by lot to 
receive the virgin of the Lord into your care" (ou kekAnpwoat nv 
mapdevov kuptou mapahaBEiv eis tripnow osaut®; Prot. Jas. 9:7). 
This verse represents the first time the narrative refers to Mary as a virgin 
— and not just any virgin, but “the virgin of the Lord" (mv mapdevov 
kuplov; Prot. Jas. 9:7). 3 On one level, we can read this reference in terms 
of the text’s aim of un 


derscoring Mary’s continued purity, even after her 
departure from the Temple. Sig 


nificant, however, is a shift in the under- 
standing of this purity: the focus is no longer on her ritual purity, as it was 
in Prot. Jas. 1-7, but rather on her sexual purity, as understood in terms of 
virginity in particular. 


Foskett proposes that we read the 
standing of Mary’s virginity as an important point of contact 


This theme is further 
the miraculous sign on 


Protevangelium of James’ under- 
and contrast 


ES 
$2 Interestingly, epıotepa also 
10, 11, 12; 15:9, where it is used to d 
just as the dove is listed among the c 
confirm that the earth has been puri 
mepıoTEp& also occurs eight times in the Song of Songs (L 
4:1; 5:2, 12; 6:8). Here, it is a symbol of love and purity. scorta ifte 
-. 8 A description of parthenos /betulah as well as a discussion of Mary $ p si £ 
“virgin of the Lord” and the theme of sexual purity will be provided in the beginning © 


occurs six times in LXX Genesis (LXX Gen 8859; 
escribe the bird that Noah sends out after the Flood; 
lean animals in Lev 11:13-19, so it serves here to 


fied of the sins that led to the Flood. The term 
XX Songs 1:15; 2:10, 13, 145 
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with Roman traditions about Vestal Virgins." In her study of 
status of Vestal Virgins, Mary Beard discusses how the n A 
priestesses was directly linked to their virginity and purity.°° Eos 
tals, Mary is pure and holy and fulfills the requirement of b dw 
able lineage and sound physical condition. In addition En, 
the Vestal virgins in that she belongs to both the deity and E: = 18 also like 
Despite these similarities, however, Foskett points to im people.” 
e Mary neither performs any priestly duties, nor is EU ditine. 
privileges and obligations of the priesthood.*’ Bisover. i. ascribed the 
tal Virgins are granted permission to stay at their temples E. the Ves. 
maintain their virginal state, the situation with Mary is the E 5t 
only after Mary is asked to leave the Temple that the text ist. E mis 
Phasizes 


© Sexual 
of these 
the Ves. 
honour. 


that she is a virgin 88 In thi n 
. In this case, as we have s 
j een, the Proteva j 
: ngelium of 


ATES ee to draw more on biblical and early Jewish understandi 
en. a. than on Greco-Roman traditions about virgi E of 

, Mary's virginity links to — y. Spe- 
ad y her maturation signalled by menstrua. 


IV. Prot. Jas. 8:4 as a Narrative Pivot 


a gripe dig into the events that lead up to Prot. Jas. 8: 
Bis wai ee of the events that transpire at that Paint m 3 
2 m z m erms of the development of Mary's character. In m: 
Ms fis x nn shown to surpass other women of her time in 
ce: ye FR by God based on her unique ritual purity and 
to find her an apt Mu n e dtvinely inspired actions of the priests 
Loca Del gea an . Equally significant about the events that lead 
en Euit emphasis placed on Mary’s sexual purity after 
ed the author’s odi Ry n parents BU pu dominat 
Marv's potential r CM changes at Prot. Jas. 8:4 w 
sd en oo dae "ap produces a scenario in which her ET 
eee DE dn . That is, the identification of Mary's potential 
the Temple and takes rot. Jas. 8:4 serves as a catalyst for why she leaves 
acr wet eo n» HP the role of Joseph's “wife” at Prot. Jas. 9:7; later 
, She 1s questioned by Joseph and the high priests Erding 





84 Se 
85 Se ed ep 148. 
* That Mary does E DUUM ERAROIUASO) 12-27 
Anna and Joachim Mauer dr tene arents, for instance, is suggested by the fact that 
nn. on the narrative after Mary is dedicated to the Temple; 
” One exception to oe $ love for Mary in Prot. Jas. 7:10 E 
aii is example may be h T E 
come in y be her ability to | 
m — to the altar; Foskett, Virgin i Pea see Een 
skett, Virgin Conceived, 148-50. Toe 
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suspected participation in sexual relations at Prot. Ja: 

h pectively, a om oim y nn given the sites oa ea 

of het develo De EST Wed life-cycle. Thus the events of P 

ud 5:6 and 15:10 hinge on Mary's identification as potentiall am m 

ally impure at Prot. Jas. 8:4. —— y menstru- 

or this reason I would also like to suggest that Prot. Jas. 8:4 
proadet shift in the text as a whole. After Mary leaves the Tentiple piros 
less emphasis on ritual purity and more emphasis on sexual pünity: Where- 

as the beginning of the Pr otevangelium of James narratively depicts the 

central for purity and piety, the focus increasingly falls en 

8:4 onwards, on Mary’s own body as the locus of a pity con- 

erms of sexual purity. When read from this perspective, we see 

ference to Mary's possible pollution of the Temple petitis to 

open the way for her embrace of a new situation and status, namely, as a 

yirgin who can be pure even in common or impure spaces. During her 
childhood, she was set apart from others by virtue of her physical associa- 
tion with sacred environments (i.e., her bedroom-sanctuary; the Temple). 
From now ON, what defines her and sets her apart from others is her unique 
status as the “virgin of the Lord." 

— Jn what follows, I would thus like to explore further the significance of 
Prot. Jas. 8:4 as a narrative pivot within the Protevangelium of James by 
considering how Mary is portrayed in relation to her marriage, on the one 
hand, and the Temple, on the other. Particular attention will be paid to 

d difference in the depiction of Mary in Prot. Jas. 


points of continuity an 
d to her depiction in Prot. Jas. chapters 1-7. 


chapters 9-10, as compare 
The nature of Mary’s marriage is made clear in Prot. Jas. 9:7. Upon re- 
ceiving Mary, Joseph is instructed by the high priest to take her in as a 


guardian under his “care” (tnNpnOIS). Although it is mentioned earlier that 
the purpose is to make Mary the wife (yuv) of the one to whom the Lord 
God shows a sign (onnelov); (Prot. Jas. 8:8), the text thereafter refrains 
from depicting Mary as Joseph’s wife in the normal sense of the term. Ef 
forts are made to make the marital relationship between the couple ambig- 
uous. The old and sexually unthreatening Joseph is specifically chosen by 


the Lord to be Mary’s “husband,” yet he is simultaneously instructed not to 
he traditional sense of fathering her child- 


act as Mary’s husband in t 
ren, but rather to “take her under your care” (TrapahaPelv 
eis TNENOIV oeau TO; Prot. Jas. 9:7). 
rae our narrative intends readers to interpret the marriage of d ipa 
Joseph as platonic and similar to the relationship between ; fat P m 
daughter can be reinforced by comparing their betrothal to W at W ae 
of Jewish betrothals and marriage laws. Most helpful are the ne tee 
as from proto-rabbinic and rabbinic circles since there 1s little abou 


prot. Jas. 
ceived in t 
how the re 
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Se nl: i that is distinguish; : 
marriages in post-biblical literature guishable fro 
“ent marriage practices. Michael L. Satlow argues that ik 
sind Greek, and Roman counterparts, Jewish women w 


m Ot her 


e their u 
jaster! à a ere 
viewed as being under male guardianship (e.8., father or brother) a, 
that the rabbis were particularly interested in the moments Phen, 1d NOtes 


tYpically 


band) ® 


erve 


was passed from one male to another (e.g., from a father to a hus 
. Michael Berger notes in particular that marriage contracts s 

way to ensure the protection (both physical and in terms of “rite as a 
port) of a woman who could be transferred from her father’s care al sup. 
woman who is a minor, her father (if alive)?" holds full control ar . For q 
sponsible for making marriage contracts for his daughter and "e IS re. 


| over" responsibility to her husband.” The goals of marriage E anding 
= do with procreation, creating a household, and participating in "© much t 
- that is harmonious with God's plan (e.g., Gen 1:28: Be fruitful and mar 
ple). Berger notes specifically, that Jewish nuptials were a p multi. 






























roces 
He tote y 53 Ocess that 


ac L. Satlow, Jewish Marriage in Antiquity (Princeton: Princeton U 
s, 2001), 78. Note that being betrothed in particular was considered to be De | 
position for a woman since she was neither fully under the guardianship of d sis 
husband until the marriage was complete, but rather was stuck in "legal |i un 
time of heightened vulnerability occurs the second the priests iss r 
f twelve and decide they can no longer care and protect her ane 
oseph is complete. ppoh:her 
er, "Judaism," in Sex, Marriage, and Family in World Religion: 
j AN Green, and John Witte Jr.; New York: Columbia 
o indication in the narrative that Mary's father has passed away 
Anna make the decision to transfer their protection over her ^ 
iot of age and they are still capable of caring for her. The 
the interpretation that Mary's relationship with Joseph will 





iversity 





a girl who is twelve years and one day old is no longer 
oned into the next stage of life, namely, as a pubes- 
Na’arath lasts six months, after which time she en- 
girl is twelve years, six months, and one day old, 
"own decisions; she can choose her own husband 
er on her behalf. The concern for finding Mary à 
She is identified as turning the age of twelve, 
in the narrative as reflecting mishnaic concerns. See 
for understanding Mary's specific age references 
"ns. See also Judith Romney Wegner, Chattel 
ishnah (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
nor daughter in mishnaic literature, eSP^ 
s of the female life-cycle and their status 
logue for understanding the legal rights and 
a E 
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f several parts and required certai ; 

co E. BE rano. 3) : Finis POSUER [1] a betrothal: 
n: feast. Since only the betrothal 5 i Nin is and [4] a 
Be evangelium of James, we will focus on this rs e dote d in the 
ae Regarding Jewish marriage proposals, Satlow argues ahaa Le 
sion of rabbinic marriage laws that there are three ways to este 
age betrothal: money, contract, and intercourse. ME 
If we compare these marriage goals and betrothal laws wi 

ent made between Mary and Jose Fe with the ar- 
rangement ry oseph, the picture that emerges is 
hardly one of a common marriage arranged for the purpose of hits ^ 
First, Mary’s betrothal to Jose h is à decision made not by her ibit vs 
by the temple priests and God. Perhaps the transfer of Mary from h T fa- 
ther’s home to the temple precinct is meant to set a precedent for her dus 
fer from the guardianship of the priests to Joseph, a circumstance Menton 
simply for the purpose of protection since Mary is portrayed not only as 
the daughter of the priests, but even as God's daughter since she dwells is 
his house. Second, the traditional betrothal laws are not followed: no mon- 
ey or dowry 15 mentioned, no contract is made, and no sexual intercourse is 
assumed. In fact, Joseph initially objects to the marriage. He stresses that 
he already has sons and is too old for Mary: "I have sons and I am elderly, 
and she is a girl, lest I become a laughing stock to the children of Israel 
(Yiovs EXW koi mpeoßurns eiui AUTH SE veavis primas EGONGA mepi- 
yeAos TOIS viois lopanı; Prot. Jas. 9:8) What is significant about the 
transfer of Mary from her father’s house to the temple priest's house (i.e., 
temple) and from the temple priest’s house to Joseph’s house is that Mary 
is still granted protection and guardianship under these three male fig- 
Given that Mary is passed into the care of Joseph in a way that is 
niliar in regular Jewish marriages, it is clear that the “marriage” be- 
Mary and Joseph is not the traditional sort. 
note additional support for this non-traditional view of their mar- 
in that despite the divinely-guided nature of the decision, Joseph 
to the proposal only out of fear. Of particular interest is the basis for 
‘that causes Joseph to reconsider his first reaction; namely, the high 
inds Joseph of Dathan, Abiram, and Korah, the three sons of Le- 


fer “strange fire” and are eaten by the earth in punishment in 






















who decides that Mary should be under the care and protection of Joseph 


tion of marriage as a “transference” and detailed discussion of the neces- 


led for a Jewish marriage, see David Novak, “Jewish Marriage: en 
E ." in Marriage, Sex, and Family in Judaism (ed. Michael J. 


sel Ausubel: New York: Rowman & Littlefield, 2005), 65-83. 
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u$ r words, the text likens the possibility .. 
pe ad 3 ima offering of an impure Be. diy Of Jos 

pm sate h, Dathan, and Abi Y 

Numbers the actions of Korah, Dathan, ar Iram are what 

the limitation of the priestly duties to a single line, which fts 

parallel between Aaron and Joseph: just as God chooses Aaron 
scendants, by means of a sign on rods, to perform the duties 
over the Temple, Joseph is similarly chosen to care for Mary, who ; 
scribed in terms similar to both sacrifices and the Temple itself. iS de. 
Not surprisingly then, not once in the „Narrative does Joseph hi 
make reference to Mary as his wife (yuvn). Immediately after a imself 
take her in, Joseph makes his intentions quite clear. He tells her th 
spite receiving her from the temple of the Lord, he needs to leave $ de. 
care for herself in his home, while he is away building houses. Besh er to 
seph leaves, he reassures her that “the Lord will protect re Jo. 
(xupıos oe dapuAakeı; Prot. Jas. 9:12), the first and only words cn 
by Joseph to Mary before he leaves. Consequently, the Pro Benson en 
James makes it abundantly clear that Mary does not belong to E ow 4 
rather to God. , 

In Prot. Jas. 9:11-12, Joseph's recognition and acceptance of Marti 
role and importance are highlighted by the fact that he follows the n 
tion of the high priest to care and protect Mary by leaving her under divine 
protection. Perhaps the reader is meant to imagine that Joseph hopes that 
the protection granted to Mary, when she lived under the Temple, will be 
extended to her under his roof. As Mary and her state of purity du now 
defined in terms of her designation as “virgin of the Lord,” the reader 
might also assume that Mary will be protected by the One to whom she 
Eu belongs. Her virginity, moreover, is vouchsafed in narrative terms 

p mon are immediate departure; the Protevangelium of 
any sexual acts. —— T any questions concerning their engagement in 
ne moreover, returns the action of the narrative to the 
Here inge. xem cs 3 Cg thus far in the narrative, as the major 
we lear of Ani. i. DER Br and her special status. In Prot. Jas. 10:1, 
EOM Ue. erates € priests, whereupon they decide to make a veil 


x 
OTA. 
AKU LGOTT! 


TETAONO bot he Temple of the Lord (T® vacd kuptovu; Prot. Jas. 


se od ias Joseph struggles with her role in his family. In Prot. Jas. 

forced to enroll Er Bo oud oy what title Mary should be given when they are 

directly by the Heb r Augustus census and at Prot. Jas. 19:5-8, Joseph is ques 
"that the c e midwife regarding Mary's identity. 

Amon: " er the “Lord will protect you” or “keep a close watch on 

Heal motif, See LXX Gen 28:15, 28:20, LXX Ps 40:3, 41:2, 90:1] 
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4),100 The narrator does not signal how much ti 
yr i departure. The E however, involves NER iun filed 
virgins from Eo " mo (mapüévous Tas didyrous mo the 
Soins toù Aavid; Prot. Jas. 0:2), which recalls the undefiled desi, 
na of Mary during her youth (especially evoked by the ie 
iu(avros at Prot. Jas. 6:5). (eee 


In Prot. Jas. 10:3, we are told that seven such virgins are found The 
. Then, 


however, the high priest also remembers Mary and recalls “that she was of 
the tribe of David and was undefiled in God [’s sight]? Saint ichs 
Ans TOU Aavid Kal AWIAVTOS To Bew; Prot. Jas. 10:4). In effect is 
riests who decided that Mary must leave the Temple are precisely s 
riests who invite her back. In this manner the author makes ww: ni 
Mary’s purity does not cease when she changes her dwelling place from 
the Temple to Joseph’s home; rather it shifts in focus, concurrent with her 
own maturation into a woman. 

Therefore, Mary’s selection for the special task of weaving implies her 
sexual status as a virgin as well as assumes, moreover, her identification as 
a descendent of David — an affirmation of the passing reference to her roy- 
al lineage earlier in the narrative (Prot. Jas. 109 Tn depicting Mary as 


ooa O 
100 On the veil that protects the Holy of Holies, see Exod 26:31, 36; 35:25; 36:35; 2 


Chr 3:14; this is the connection made by Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 51 n.10:1; H.R. 

Smid, Protevangelium Jacobi: A Commentary (ANT 1; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1965), 76- 

77. In the LXX, the Greek term used for this veil is KATATETAONA, the identical word 

used in the Protevangelium of James. In addition, Paul Foster points to biblical refer- 
ences to other veils that protect parts of various sanctuaries in the Israelite/Jewish cult, 
such as the curtains of blue, purple and scarlet used to make the tabernacle in Exod 26:1 
and the curtain that shields the ark in Exod 30:6. Foster sees this detail as creating an 
intertextual link with the references to the torn Temple veil of the Passion narratives in 
the NT Gospels (Matt 27:51; Mark 15:38; Luke 23:45); Foster, “The Protevangelium of 
James," ExpTim 118.12 (2007): 577-78; idem, “The Protevangelium of James,” in The 
Non-Canonical Gospels (ed. Paul Foster; New York: T&T Clark, 2008), 116-18. 

x Directly after Joseph's words to Mary - "The Lord will protect you" (9:12) - the 
next line begins with Eyeveto and describes the discussion among the priests that will 
lead to Mary's return. Some translators have rendered this proximity as à description of 
simultaneous action (e.g., Hock adds “meanwhile”), although the Greek does not signal 
how much time has passed. 

Literally, “undefiled to God.” The dative case here is 
terest, thus expressing the person interested in or concerned with the statement made. 
___ Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 51 n.10:2, reads the reference to the “tribe of Da- 
vid” as problematic, since the Hebrew Bible does not describe a tribe of David among the 
Israelite tribes. In this instance, however, he may take too literal an approach. The phrase 


k uld mean the “tribe of David” in the sense of the Israelite tribe to es me = 
onge (ie., Jud i horthand for Davidic lineage. In any , 
ah) and/or simply stand as shor lier noted in Prot. Jas. 10:2. 


being used as a dative of in- 
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- : 232109 
: devant Dieu. In each translation, th ias 

Davidic, the Protevangelium of James offers quite a different View or ven ^ E Bi oros and the use of the dative to In Bees 
ix lineage EL PS of Matthew and Luke; th E ‘at E limited to Mary's sexual purity, i.e., her virginit isi. 
for instance, Mary's genealogy is traced through the line of Aaron on spefore” - «undefiled in God[’s sight)” I suggest that the seite dk 
1:5, 36), and it is her husband Joseph who is from the Davidic line m.s ganslatioD © annot simply be limited to her virginity if we take into con- 
1:20; casu the diminished role of Joseph in the «ondefiled © range of meaning AHILAVTOS is given elsewhere in the narra- 
Protevangelium of James, here Mary becomes responsible for transmitting sideration 
a Davidic — and, hence, messianic — pedigree to Jesus. g pe Boos aa Mibi 

The au angelium of James. Above, we noted the use of the term 


Despite her marriage to Joseph, however, Mary is referred to as a 
“child” (maıdiokn) by the priests in Prot. Jas. 10:4. As with the descrip. 
tion of the unusual circumstances surrounding her marriage in Pror Jas 
9:11, this detail seems designed to deny her status as Joseph’s wife in any 
traditional sense of the term. The priest also describes Mary as “undefiled 
in God['s sight]" (autavtos ta Bew; Prot. Jas. 10:4). But what Precisely 
is meant by this phrase? What does “undefiled” mean in the context of this 
narrative, especially in light of the fact that Mary is pure enough to return 
to the Temple after she is deemed no longer pure enough to live there full 
time? A number of scholars have translated this phrase to read “pure in the 
eyes of God,”’ “pure before God,”!” “uncontaminated before God,”!® or 





The messianic connotations of Davidic lineage make this connection especially im- 
portant. 

1% My comparison of the Protevangelium of James to the Gospels of Matthew and 

Luke here does not necessarily assume direct dependence. The Diatessaron, for instance, 
identifies Mary both through Aaron's line via her relative Elizabeth who is identified as 
being one of the "daughters of Aaron" (Diat. 1:6, 27), but also through the Davidic line 
by means of her husband Joseph. On five different occasions, the Diatessaron cites Jo- 
seph as belonging to the house of David (Diat. 1:27, 27, 68, 2:3, 9), but re-emphasizes 
the fact that though engaged to Joseph, and before they came together, Mary was found 
with child of the Holy Spirit (Diat. 2:1). 

105 The Protevangelium of James is, of course, not alone in making this claim as other 
Christ-believers of the second century similarly assert Mary's Davidic ancestry, especial- 
ly in light of the fact that Joseph does not really pass on his lineage to Jesus except in the 
indirect sense of an adopted father; see, e.g., Ignatius (Ign. Eph. 18.2), Justin (Dial. 43, 
45, 100, 120). In light of Ignatius’ location in Syria (i.e., Antioch) and Justin's associa- 
tion with Palestine (i.e., Samaria), there perhaps may be an echo here of early rabbinic 


a Jewish child, a non-Jewish mother bears a non-Jewish child, regardless of the status of 
the father in either case. On this, see e.g., Cohen, The Beginnings of Jewishness: Bounda- 
ries, Varieties, Uncertainties (Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1999), esp. 
chps. 9 (263-308) and 10 (308-40). 

> Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 51. 

Ron Cameron, The Other Gospels: Non-Canonical Texts (Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster John Knox, 1982), 114; Oscar Cullmann, “The Protevangelium of James,” in New 
Testament Apocrypha: Gospels and Related Writings, vol. 1 (ed. Wilhelm Schnee- 


the Protev describe Mary’s companions in Prot. Jas. 6:5 and 7:4 and the 
“gpiav Tos E mapdevous TAS dytavrous to describe the weavers in 
use of Er :2. In Chapter Two, we discussed the fact that the term 
Prot. Jas. E... in the OT apocrypha and NT literature, used there to 
dul TOS Tun 19 but also in the context of ritual purity, and suggested 
Do B uuu: listed above (Prot. Jas. 6:5, 7:4, and 10:2) draw on 
that the © 
poth meanings: ost translators have read the phrase mapßevous tas 
i o Riot Jas. 10:2 as a hendiadys, so that the two words used 
sn thing but whereby the repetition serves to intensify the 
mean the Eu F Hock, for instance, translates the phrase as “true vir- 
meaning. Bu g a meaning that speaks only to their sexual purity as 
gins, Eie a sexual connotation undoubtedly can be attributed to the 
3 virgins. En (map6£vos), in my view, the adjective apiavtos may actu- 
i word EB different function beyond simply intensifying the status of 
ally ave à SA ins, which is why I have suggested that the phrase 
S 2 E E rtous at Prot. Jas. 10:2 be translated as "undefiled 
irgins. A : e life-cycle two 
i Given the text s Bopbasıs ae en en 
s earlier (i.e., Prot. Jas. 9: dy signalled by the account of An- 
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En erature in an English Translation (Ox 
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spels (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1950), 
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nats post-partum urification (Prot. Jas. 5:9), a better +. 
ae tho adjective aytavros is actually used by the 


| Adin 
author to p, Mig 





— but also menstrually pure. This interpretation would dlio ys 


Ax "E hy the high priest is described as having Sich , Plain, PUn 
We : ding girls who meet all the requirements to weave | Teiffiey E: 
een i ecessar À em Me 

ae it would be necessary that those chose, Were vl 


1 EE a.Dayidie:in lineage, but also not menstruating i 
ae * irgins serve as weavers. If auiavTos evokes for Mary's co 
DU Pr. rn for their sexual and ritual/menstrual Purity, how 
the term djitavros in its various connotations be a 
A Mary's purity before God? 
= The text makes very clear that Mary's ritual and 
Es i x s all others and makes her an Blinaotive and uniquely qualif; ly sur. 
passe - ioa e chosen by God as his virgin. ~ This fact is expressed led Candi. 
vay Mary and seven other virgins are chosen for the im even in th 
A iie! l il: 114 bun inken ; Portant task 
saving t > Temple veil; y axen into the Temple of hil of 
s are cast for the various colours. The description of the casting of and 
alls the parallel manner in which staffs were used earlier to das lot 
y's husband. In each case, the message rings clearly that God ulti n 
the outcome (and not simply random selection), resulting i. 
» from a narrative as well as theological perspective x: í 
cant. This device of casting lots is also employed in the ih 
high priesthood at the very end of the narrative When Simeon js 
‚to succeed after news spreads of Zachariah’ s murder ( 


- In this way, Mary's appointment by the casting of | 
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PPropriate s de a 
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wx ribe Mary's compan- 
Ja 6:5, 7:4, and 10:2 may be interpreted as reflecting their status 
ritually pure. That is, Mary only had contact with virgins who were 
menstruating). Although we are told that seven virgins are worthy 
to weave the temple veil, it is unlikely that they too underwent the 
to maintain their purity. Mary may have only been exposed to 
t this fact does not mean that these companions in turn only asso- 
with ritually pure virgins themselves. Mary’s purity is clearly 
e as being superior to all others which is why she, and not any 
Lord’s virgin. 
' Significance of Mary as the eighth weaver and the one add- 
be an already whole contingent of seven. | 
s mentioned seventy times in the Hebrew Bible, e 
n of land under Joshua (Josh 14-21). To be sure, ^ 
nple, especially in relation to the duties of the Ta 
r 24:5, 31; 25:8-9; 26:13-14. The use of lots m 
ots are cast to determine who will replace n. 
Of Jesus’ garments (Matt 27:35). See further, 
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p (h.e comet enstrual purity. In other words, these girls are NOt only , ke; Uh 
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scarlet and true purple threads” 

Ani] MOPPUPS Kal TO Kökkıvov; pro, 
na et (KOKKIVOV) iS often used Be ah 

to blood atonement and sacrifice and is regularly cite €: 

with cleansing and purification (e.g., Lev 14:4, 52; Num | 


1n Prov 31:21, scarlet is symbolically associate with a Virtuous woman !!4 
“ar 


's connection with the colour scarlet apnea artis i 
; ae ie varrative’s efforts to present her as "Pubs MORES re 
nstrated in the last chapter, very much likened to a sacrifice ia da. 
tion, the colour purple (Topupa) and its Association with oyi = 
riches is equally appropriate given Mary's identification a« descended 
from both Bowealthy family as well as the royal line of David (Prot. Jas 
" 10:4). ' In other words, Mary s allotment of the scarlet and purple 
hreads signifies that she alone is chosen to be responsible for the royal 
segments of the veil; SVS among à group of other Davidic virgins, she 
emerges as the most royal. 
‘Having entered the Temple to receive her threads 
weave them (Prot. Jas. 10:8). Again, we see Mary's purity described by 
means of her movement between different literary spaces. The common 
se of her new home contrasts with the status of her childhood home as 
akin to a sanctuary as well as with the Temple in which she once dwelt. In 
her new home, Mary is no longer fed by the hand of heavenly angels, but 
rather must go out in the open to retrieve her own water (Koi tAoQcv 
nv kaaııv kat e&nAdev yeutoat vd; Prot. Jas. 11:1). Mary's purity 
shifts its dependence from being defined by sacred places, and by the asso- 


(Kai tha 
Jas. 


xe THY Mapiay 
10:8) is Significant 


l in association 
9:6; Heb 9:19). 


, Mary returns home to 
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A. Beardslee, "The Castings of Lots at Qumran and in the Book of Acts," NovT 44 
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(1960): 245-52. 














P. Other references to the use of scarlet include: a scarlet cord around Zerah (Gen 


- 30); scarlet used in the tabernacle (Exod 25:4); a scarlet cord hung from Rahab's 
(Josh 2:18); indication of prosperity (2 Sam 1:24; Prov 31:21); Jesus’ robe is 
att 27:28); scarlet is the colour of the beast ridden by the harlot by Babylon 


id the temple (2 Chr 2:14); used in royal robes (Judg 8:26); used in garments of 
(Prov 31:22; Luke 16:19); clothes worn by a harlot (Rev 17:4); the robe 
sus (Mark 15:17, 20). Ad 
argues that Mary's superiority over the other seven virgins is further exem- 
è fact that when a temple veil is ordered by the priests, seven virgins are se- 
Weave seven different colour threads: a complete group is made. However, 
remembered as the most important of these virgins, she cannot be ah out 
allotted by God’s decree not one, but two of the most important co Mp 
* narrator does not provide details on how the other seven Moser ^n? 
ditional coloured threads, evident in this scene 1s Mary's special ro 
mid, Protevangelium Jacobi, 78-79. 
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n Wi side the Temple, in her own body. PRA canh 
| j outsid ry’s purity becomes increasingly defined outs e 


t. Jas. 8:4, her intimate connection With the ^ Ide the 
the description of Zechariah becoming mute and} ? re 
„d by Samuel as high priest (Prot. Jas. 10:9 
the description of Mary receiving the 
y actually taking up the threads to spin th 
dness of this detail at Prot. Jas. 10:9 2 
pt to place his narrative within 
s Eeen but I would argue that the place D Work i 
o reference to Zechariah and Samuel may em Pecy, 
his notice, indeed, interrupts the description of Mary, ol 
me connection. First, this correlation recalls the Caving 

ng and leading up to Zechariah’s muteness; n 
line, Zechariah is not elected, but hen ely, u 
akin to the manner that Mary is chosen by lot "i = h 
sacred task of weaving the temple veil. And ge od’; 
to imply in yet another way that the de Vie, 
remains mysteriously close, in a mann Stig a 
until after her motherhood of the messiah, Not 
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liu 


of James’ description of the events Surrounding 
rom the Temple along with a literary analysis of the 
5:4 suggest that the text alludes to Mary's potential 
ason she must leave the temple precinct. The texts 
! ty early in the narrative coupled with the use 
that the concern here is with ritual purity 
"s gender per se or any broader view of women 
1 the narrative, for instance, continue to treat he 
ar from the events surrounding the choice 
:6-7. Moreover, her re-entrance into the 

y priestly invitation. 
rot. Jas. 8:4 may be viewed as a narrative 
S, whereby ritual purity in terms of the 
|:1-8:3) helped anticipate and foreshad- 


_ for discussion. 
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‚s impending menstruation as the likely cause for 
MS .4 in turn functions as a turning point for an inter 
Jas. E: the narrative: sexual purity. Significantly, onl 
com of the Temple is she first identified as n and designated th 
E «virgin of the Lord." Mary's new role and the narrative’s shift in ni. 
pod ritual purity and menstrual purity to sexual purity raises ques- 
cons concerning relevant terms such as parthenos/betulah, our Next topic 


defilement at Prot. 
est In a new kind of 


Only when Mary leaves 
a virgi 





Chapter Four 


Mary and Sexual Impurity 


A. Introduction 


The present chapter reassesses the influential and much-disc 
ences in the Protevangelium of James to Mary as the “Virgin r3 sed refer. 
(nv mapôévov Kuplou; Prot. Jas. 9:7). I propose that the char: ES Kore 
of Mary’s purity takes a new turn after Prot. Jas. 8:4, shiftin Pers guon 
general concern for ritual purity towards a more focused me da 
purity, i.e., Mary's sexual status as a virgin or parthenos AM Fite 
also explore allusions to Mary’s moral purity introduced durin B 
tioning of her sexual status, as well as consider the reference ae 
Davidic lineages as commentaries on her genealogical purity ne peys 
of examining what contributions, if any, are made to her m. t r a 
= result of these references. Moreover, this final purity Eoo OM 
i. es up p theme of sexual purity contributes to the B iono 
ary in the Protevangelium of James as a whole, especially in light of my 


previous findings concerning the pl Í / 
Sr kulfofghorgt g the place of ritual and menstrual purity in the 


B. What is Sexual Purity/Impurity? 


In the Pro : 
ke Moya ne of James, Mary holds the unique status as both 
as Virgin Mother des HR Bi What is more, Mary's maintains her position 
purity is understood x e d matriage to Joseph. Given that Mary’s sexual 
icc WE elegy aed es ly in terms of her virginity and continual prac- 
and their ideas on 7 den A I propose to survey a variety of sources 
Additionally, since M or topics in contrast and relation to marriage. 
examine ideas E pony takes on the role of mother, I also 
especially in my discus ing the impurity that is produced by parturient 
| sion of chapters 19 and following where the details 


surrounding the birth of J. 
Mary! ics en ine Prot. Jas. 19:16 will be compared t° 


— — * Frymer-Kensky, “Virginity in the Bible,” 80. 
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I Betulah and Parthenos 


The Hebrew term betulahl ana is often translated as “virgin.” but ; 
commonly used to mean simply “young woman,” which See is also 
only on age and not physical characteristics (e.g., Deut er emphasis 
42:5; Jer 8/02: Ezek. 9:6, etc) The phrase "who has not known e 4s 
often added to the word in order to emphasize her virginit à a Mi Ser 
19:39, 21:12; Gen 24:16: “a man has not known her’),' The he Do 
petulim, however» S almost always used to refer to virginity.’ a 
In the Protevangelium of James, the Greek word parthenos is used 

describe Mary’s sexual status as a virgin. As Mary F. Foskett É pes we 
the term parthenos has been problematic for Christian red Seis : 
corresponds roughly to the Hebrew term betulah and can render n , 
connotations? including one’s sexual status, age, or both; i.e., both ma ie 
translated to mean “virgin” or “young woman.” While both ‘entices are 
relevant to this discussion, this chapter draws primarily on Mary’s aren 


ty. 
II. Virginity, Celibacy, and Marriage in the Hebrew Bible 


In the Bible, the laws concerning the accused bride (Deut. 22:13-21) and 
the unmarried virgin who is forced into intercourse (Deut. 22:28-29) es- 
tablish clear views on chastity and virginity: unmarried girls are to remain 
virgins until they are married to a man chosen for them by their father. 
Tikva Frymer-Kensky argues that the expectation that young girls should 
remain virgins is embedded in the Hebrew language since the term betulah 
allows for various connotations: virgin, young girl, young girl of marriage- 
able age.’ In other words, virginity and chastity in the Hebrew Bible are 
often understood in the context of marriage in that virginity 1s interpreted 
as a prized and expected possession for young unmarried girls as illustrat- 
ed in the story of Lot and his daughters (Gen 19), but if lost before mar- 
riage, considered a sign of dishonour and disgrace as presented in the story 
of Dinah (Gen 34). As expected, these ideas about virginity and celibacy 





in Gender and Law in the Hebrew 


ieee beta 
l Tikva Frymer-Kensky, “Virginity 1n the Bible,’ 
i d EL and T. Frymer-Kensky; 


Bible and the Ancient Near East (ed. V. Matthews, B. Levinson, 
New York: T&T Clark Intl., 2004), 79. 


-— ? Mary F. Foskett, A Virgin Conceived: Mary and Classical Representation ipa 


.—. ginity (Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 2002), 16. 
. . *Foskett, Virgin Conceived, 16. 
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are directly linked to the divine command to be “fruitful anq 
(Gen 1:28), such that virginity and the practice of celibacy are 
only as a way of life up until the opportunity of marriage arises. 
In terms of biblical ideas on marriage, Michael S. Berger aro 
large agrarian patriarchal families were encouraged by the goal Se that 
ing legitimate heirs; thus, strict rules of endogamy and exogamy, e achiey. 
ly concerning incest, were enforced. The process of marriage RN 
dergoes greater formalization as evident by the fragmentary hers un- 
Elephantine,‘ which includes one of the earliest known RE from 
and set dowries.’ These ideas concerning virginity in the context Ontract 
riage and the formalization of the marriage procedure are SEN mar. 
esting in light of Mary's arranged *marriage" to Joseph (since her "i Inter. 
is questioned not before, but after she is already living in his home TBlnity 
technically Joseph's wife) and to the process by which they are iie: 4 


Multiply» 


III. Virginity, Celibacy, and Marriage in the Scrolls 


Although the Scrolls do not discuss virginity explicitly on its own te 
the practice and view of celibacy for the Qumran community have RT 
long questioned and debated by scholars. The practice of celibacy for d 
whole community was assumed based on the belief that the Qumran c i 
munity were in fact the Essenes, a male-only celibate community à E 
ever, no explicit statement appears anywhere that indicates that Bento, 
was the practiced norm or that the community was comprised only of P 
members. Eileen Schuller and Cecilia Wassen both note that the bib 
sites excavated surrounding the settlement preserved the bones of ims 
ly few women and children compared to the male remains, but both heu 
tain no definitive conclusions can be made.? One passage a the riesen: 
Document, however, hints towards the community’s beliefs and Banden 
a i 6.11-7.9 describes two groups: the first group “will walk 
Sn E. i ese precepts in perfect holiness, according to all the teach- 
£ od,” while the second group will “live in the camps according to 
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sity Press, 2006), 2-4. een, and John Witte Jr.; New York: Columbia Univer- 
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Scrolls (Minneapolis: Fo fcis, 1999), Neue An Introduction to the Complete Dead Sea 
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the land, marrying and begetting children"? The fi 

A € first group 
other forms of as- 
arrage for procreative 


e of > 
seems tO reflect those who practiced celibacy and 
jet m, while the second group participated in m 

ce x 


persua 


ded by the idea of a community of male celibates, Louis Gi 
others, suggests that the reason for such practices c s Sas 
s s can be at- 


rg, am : : 
berg to purity regulations and the attempt to achieve a level of purit 
rity 


m fe to Temple priests." Namely, since the group occupies “a s: 
built a Beer in the land of Damascus,” purity rules m Hate 
; uu in the city of the temple and e 
rohibitions, were required Qo prevent its defilement; thus ee et 
ht to be a good defence. ^ Scholars like Lawrence Schiffman ai ee 
eph M. Baumgarten, who MBEUSS the Essene identity of the share 
t the idea that celibacy was practiced exclusively. Schiffman at 
d, for instance, that the Qumran complex served as a sitios 
n for whom studies were required for membership ti 
e nonetheless husbands and fathers. Baumgarten argues chat celi 
fhe community existed only as a practice after gaining member- 
ship; that is, after already having been married and fathered children." In- 


terestingly, Baumgarten and Wassen also consider the possibility of celi- 


es instea 


10 Schuller, What Have We Learned?, 98; Translations are from Florentino Garcia 
Martinez and Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar, eds. and trans., The Dead Sea Scrolls: Study Edition 
(Leiden: Brill, 1997). Also cf. Matt 19:17, 21. 

I! Louis Ginzberg, An Unknown Jewish Sect (ed. and trans., Ralph Marcus et al.; New 
York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1976), 32-33; Elisha Qimron, “Celibacy 
inthe Dead Sea Scrolls and the Two Kinds of Sectarians,” in The Madrid Qumran Con- 
0-94; Matthew Black, “The Tradition of Hasidean-Essene Asceticism: Its Or- 


" in Aspects du Judéo-Christianisme: Collogue de Strasbourg 23-25 
g. Centre de Recherches 


1965), 19-33; A. Marx, 


gress, 1:29 
igins and Influence, 
Avril 1964 (ed. Universitée des Sciences Humaines de Strasbour 


d’histoire des Religions; Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
“Les Racines de Célibate Essénien,” RevQ 7 (1970): 323-42, etc. 
? Ginzberg, Unknown Jewish Sect, xiii. The precise meaning of "Damascus" has been 
hotly debated and although Ginzberg's assumption that the sect’s final place of settle- 
ment was Damascus has been rejected by scholars, his evidence for the practice of celi- 
bacy at Qumran is widely accepted. See Jerome Murphy-O' Connor, *Damascus," in En- 
cyclopaedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. L. Schiffman and J. VanderKam; 2 vols.; OX- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 2000), 1:165-66. i 
- B Lawrence Schiffman, Reclaiming the Dead Sea Scrolls (Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society, 1994), 53, 135; cf. idem, Sectarian Law in the Dead Sea Scrolls: 
- Courts, Testimony and the Penal Code (Chico, Calif.; Scholars, 1983), 214-15. 
S. Joseph M. Baumgarten, “The Qumran-Essene Restraints on Marriage,” in Archae- 
ology and History in the Dead Sea Scrolls: The New York Conference in Memory of Yi- 
. &ael Yadin (ed. Lawrence Schiffman; JSPSup 8; Sheffield: J SOT, 1990), 13-24. 
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bate women as members of the community.’ For the pur 

we will consider the Damascus Document’s concept of E Of our stug 

holiness,” understood as a higher road for living one’s e as Deria, 
Eis e as Virgin Mother ^ "neo 


IV. Virginity, Celibacy, and Marriage in Rabbinic Sources 


Much like biblical law, rabbinic ideas concerning virginit 
are very much understood in the context of marriage; p and Celibac 
prized before marriage and celibacy in marriage Eon ni Pe virginity is 
and for specific purposes. In rabbinic literature, however E times 
marriage entails a legal contract between two individuals - d Idea that 
ar as evidenced by the sheer volume of literature E ed D id Sd 
Er a : m and dis d d for those who engage in such E 
ic ee i M included providing protection and Eu. 
di ud Sie QE i responsibilities, were linked to providing EC 
"eA IR Mi in bn In addition to interpreting Gen n 
aa cbe PLE : ent, the rabbis also interpreted Exodus EP 
u 4 gal relations between a husband and wife as obli at i 
ie eae rr sexual relations for the purpose of m" 0- 
uii a a : b, b. Men 110b, b. Ta’an 16a; b. Qid 29b).'? im 
m n rabbinic literature as the husband's conjugal dut a 
pup ES War obligatory sexual relations within Eus i 
Ee aud lose s detail especially with regard to the descrip- 
relationship since such ae Spam iT it may speak to the reality of their 
Se a ee is not demanded of the couple and, in 
priest. y accused and must stand trial before the high 





15 
Baumgarten, “ 
in the Damascus Seana een on Marriage,” 13-24 and Wassen, Women 
a ie Due wien 0 
Kris omen i £ : 
b emo n MeV Philo Judaeus on 
-g., in the Mishnah, four of th 
dis : , e seven tractates withi 
a ii marriage and divorce. On this, see Ber s oe Hio EE aide Women are 
187 er A Judaism,” 6-8. ger, Judaism, 6-8: 
eremy Cohen esinhi : p 
be motivated to oe clie stive discussion of this verse that the rabbis might 
ER Fill the Earth and Hasen NR nn legal force. See his “Be Fertile and ie: 
Eco oe EE uU QU QNID AaDIlical Tex 
ae Diamond, “And J i » 
n eo eee and sepes deaur ed ar EUN i Celiba- 
ss, 008), 41. - Carl Olson; Oxford: Oxford University 
Berger, "Judaism," 6-8. 
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4e rabbis clearly promoted marria i 
m rocreation, they did not do 2: een relations iat 
pe with piblical law and as discussed in Chapter ee In accord- 
rse with a menstruant, regardless of nee Instance, sexu- 
of marriage, was strictly forbidden (Lev vu riii. the 
ditionally, though celibacy was not common in rabbinic thou i Pacis 
possess documentation that some individuals practiced imis li i 
piamond suggests that such cases occurred most often among n ipn imos 
E 21 Tn t. Yeb 8.7, rabbi b. Azzai is the only sage explicitl i igious 
à celibate.” Although rabbi b. Azzai, in a conversation en er : 
does not deny that being celibate is sinful and likened to ict e ague, 
mits that his soul lusts for Torah so much that there is little emoti ® also 
for a relationship with a woman.” While rabbi b. Azzai may be ao si 
to the rule, Daniel Boyarin argues that this impulse for study : wt a 
e Torah was also present in many of the rabbi’s rea e. y; 
tory of rabbi b. AZzai can be used as an "index of ne a 
energy was required to combat the attractiveness of celibate life” since at 
oint or another, most discipleships required the practice of celibac 
period of time to study Torah. y 
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one point 
for a significant 


D. Virginity, Celibacy, Asceticism, and Marriage 


I. Jesus 

Although celi 
tices of sexual renunciation 
restraint took on a different 


temporaries. This new form 
and ascetic practices explicitly offered a higher roa 


ried life° This attitude is especially apparent in Jes 


bacy in the NT shows significant points of contact with prac- 
found in the sources discussed thus far, sexual 
form unique from its predecessors and con- 
is shaped by the idea that virginity, celibacy, 
d to salvation than mar- 
us’ more radical exhor- 


" 41-42. 


wed! Diamond, “And Jacob Remained Alone, 
" §2-53. 


. ? Diamond, *And Jacob Remained Alone, 
— — P For this reason Daniel Boyarin describes the Torah as “the other woman"; 
Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Literature (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
- *Boyarin, Carnal Israel, 136. 
. ` This being said, it is important to reme 
rabbi b. Azzai and possibly his colleagues was not endorsed à 


it was for some Christian ascetics who practiced celibacy and eve 
below. 


Christian Church," 
rd University Press, 


Carnal 


that the kind of celibacy practiced by 
s a form of spiritual disci- 
n virginity as à 
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hdraw from the world as we will see 
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ment of discipleship E E views on Sexua] 
: be illuminated by understanding his concept of the 

en the superiority of the path of virginity and celibacy ES 

marriage (even legitimate marriages). Adi | 
According to Mark, in his proclamation on the imminent arriva] of a 
Kingdom, Jesus demanded a response from those who followed him. Since 
the evidence seems to indicate that Jesus himself was unmarried and celi. 
bate, the response to his message often involved precluding marriage ang 
other everyday responsibilities. Jesus also taught on issues ai 
rality and restraint as demonstrated in his prohibition of divorce (Mark 
10:1-9), and his call for those to forsake voluntarily what is natural in re. 
gards to sexuality (e.g., marriage and sexual intercourse for procreation) jn 
order to follow him (cf. Mark 6:4-6, Matt 10:37-39, Luke 9:59-62) 
providing evidence of his priority for his followers over his own family 
(cf. Mark 3:20-21, 31-35).? Additionally, since Jesus’ resurrection was 
not for the purpose of continuing his mortal life, but rather his eternal bt 
itual life as God's son and because Jesus offered the opportunity to partici. 
pate in his eternal spiritual life via the Holy Spirit, for Jesus' earliest fol. 
lowers participation in earthly activities that reflected the body such as 
marriage and procreation was held in much less esteem than the spiritua] 


path that offered eternal heavenly rewards. 


tations on the require 


II. Paul 


For Paul, since the body served as the "temple of the Holy Spirit" (1 Cor 
6:19) and functioned as members of Christ and belonged to the Lord (1 
Cor 6:15), having sex especially outside of marriage and with prostitutes 


d 
` 
‘EA. d 





unbelievers was sacrilegious and resulted in porneia, sexual immorali- 

























a hristianity (LHR 13; New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), 44- 
s elibacy in the Early Christian Church," 68-70. See also Elizabeth Cas- 
; Will Make Mary Male’: Pieties of the Body and Gender Transformation of 
in Late Antiquity," in Body Guards: The Cultural Politics of Gender 
Epstein and Kristina Straub; New York: Routledge, 1991), 29-50; 
Mi " n for Women's Sexuality in Early Christianity," JFSR 2 
Early Christian Church," 67-68 and Luke Timothy John- 
ty,” in Sex, Marriage, and Family in World Religions 
Green, and John Witte Jr.; New York: Columbia 


es, who spread the gospel after Jesus’ death, 
ling to Jesus’ teachings on marriage, but that 
e said to have been married and to have trav- 
nson and Jordan, “Christianity,” 80-81. 
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„ek equivalent of the Hebrew zenut).*° 
J s Boite become one flesh hr arde. on the belief that 
he holy body of a believer is joined to the M Intercourse 
„ved that the impurity contracted from such a Y body of Christ, 
ent of not only the believer, but also of Christ nee resulted in 
ng to the Corinthians, Paul preached that “itis imself, 
4 Cor 7:1), that continence and sexual rene} 
from God, and that he “wished all men were as | 
es this statement immediately by also acknowled eo. am,” 
ould receive the specific gift of continence, as he ae that not 
Y?! Paul is clear that sexual purity in terms of vir Si God 
'celibacy constituted a higher path than marriage b d x the 
are given the gift to follow through with such à callin y : 
1 did not believe that the whole of society should adopt a lt- 
bacy, he also had no intention of praising marriage either ? 
Paul was directly linked to the dangers of porneia and the si 
al immorality caused by sexual frustration. Marriage ime 
way to control desire and a safer option than unconsidered cel- 
st sexual immorality.’ In sum Paul instructed the following: 
de of marriage is a serious problem (1 Cor 6:12-21); [2] if ml 
ice self-control, it is better to marry than to be distracted by 
Sor 7:1-7); [3] a celibate life is better and simpler than a mar- 
)ecause marriage is a distraction from higher pursuits (1 Cor 7:8- 
ose who are married should remain married, but if they do divorce 
heir own accord, they should remain unmarried (1 Cor 7:10-16); 
ins should remain virgins since there are advantages (e.g., no dis- 
is from marriage) for those who are able to follow it, but do not sin 
are married (1 Cor 7:25-35); [6] betrothed virgins and widows 
rry if they have no self-control, but if they can control them- 
t is better not to get married (1 Cor 7:36-40).* 
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good not to touch 
ation stood as the 


Iso Christine E. Hayes, Gentile Impurities 


ly and Society, 54-57. See a 
e to the Talmud (Ox- 


ties: Intermarriage and Conversion from the Bibl 
versity Press, 2002), 92-93. 

and Society, 54. 

ly and Society, 54-55; Johnson and Jordan, 
and Society, 54-55; Hayes, Gentile Impurities 
S. Keener, 1-2 Corinthians 


—72; Margaret Y. MacDon- 
" in A Feminist Com- 


"Christianity," 82-83. 
and Jewish Identities, 


rature on 1 Corinthians 7, see e.g., Craig 

ge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), E: > 

idows and Wives: The Women of 1 Corin ans 7, 

Amy-Jill Levine with Marianne Blickenstaff, New York: T&T es 
-68; Gillian Beattie, Women and Marriage in Paul and His Early ad 
Kk: T&T Clark Intl., 2005), 15-36; Annemarie S. Kidder, Women, 
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tudy, Paul's thoughts on the p 
For the purposes Bestie! impurity and how the Ja 
tween sexual ae impurities we have discussed thus far remain iive. 
ly different — ws on the superiority of celibacy over Tn n re evant 
in addition to his udi» connected to sexual sins and the mi. Mora 
impurity for P aul 18 ded this connection is evident in the Süxtan... e 
body. That Paul inten E Gal 5:9.5 Christine E. Hayes Here ion of 
“impurity” with P sedium impurity" because it involves 4 ra this 
kind of impurity 5s ferrable to another flesh by means of x Eu pou of 
the flesh that is i uon urity can be interpreted as a conflation vr activit 
In d and ritual impurity as discussed in Chapter en the 
features = de 
o ne to remain on the flesh and bis is 
s wi ting is Hayes’ suggestion that a shift is apparent in the fo. 
cus from genealogical” 2 carnal By E early Christian understand. 
ings of impurity, beginning with Paul’s writings. In the context of under. 
standing early Jewish self-definition and the perceived boundari 
= Jews and Gentiles, Hayes refines the two-fold understanding 
(ritual and moral) to include a third category, namely genealo 
— ty that she defines as a concern for the purity of blood and an 
- purity that cannot be removed.” Although Hayes argument is 
= relation to understanding intermarriage and conversion, I would like to test 
= Hayes’ notions regarding this shift from genealogical to carnal impurity in 
the context of our discussion of Mary's sexual purity and in light of our 
- narrative's concern for Mary's Davidic lineage. 


es between 
of impurity 
Eical impuri- 
Intrinsic im. 
SUggested in 


JI. Second and Third Centuries Views 


| Before procee li g further, however, we must consider some general views 
held on virginity, celibacy, asceticism, and marriage in the second and 
third centuries, the approximate date of the Protevangelium of James' 
on. Not only will such a discussion help situate our narrative's 


urity against the views held in the sources discussed thus 
















the motivation behind Paul's views on celibacy, see Will 
Celibacy: The Hellenistic Background of 1 Corinthians 7 
dge University Press, 1995). 

d Jewish Identities, 93. 

nd Jewish Identities, 96. ; 
lealogical purity, see Gentile Impurities and Jewish 
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„y also provide insight into the kinds o 
E. ntially influenced our narrative. 

B siars have learned about virginity, celibacy 

S d of the first century small groups of men, 2 

ommunities throughout the Mediterranea 
d in ascetic practices among which celi 
^n discipline. Glenn Holland suggests three reaso 
+, expectation of the end of days; [2] in prepa 
things of the spirit in contrast to this worl 
[3] for self-definition and to distinguish the 
community from other believers and religiou 
sues that many were attracted to a celibate 
tat this form of self-denial elevated and re 
Spirit and served as a higher form of devotion to the Lord ^? 
x became the most popular form of self-denial because it was the 
tural appetite that could be completely suppressed. Hunger and 
ontrast, although also practiced by ascetics, could only be sup- 
til a point.” 

of purity, the idea of lifelong celibacy took its greatest form in 
of female virginity and was promulgated through literary works 
ts of Paul and Thecla. Presented as a virgin heroine, Thecla is 
ecause of her choice of eternal virginity over Marriage. Church 
ike Clement of Rome, Tertullian, and Cyprian Supported the idea 
acy and especially virginity should be praised and revered be- 
ctitioners attempted to live a life in imitation of Christ. In fact, 
‘end of the second century sexual renunciation became com- 


f beliefs about Sexual pu- 


and asceticism jg 
Nd women amon 

n and in the Near 
bacy was the most 
ns for such Practic- 
ration for the King- 
d and things of the 
mselves individually 
S Movements.” Peter 
lifestyle because they 
fined their receptivit 


mmon Christian living in the world and the life of the ascetic 

ent ance the spirit over the body.” By the third century sexual 

> became so popular that virginity emerged as the ideal way to 
olehearted devotion to God, and celibacy was understood as a 
"who were previously married to renew their lives and purify 
f past sins. In other words, sexual restraint both inside je 
2 riage became the dominate form of self-discipline and the 


E 43 
o express one's commitment to God.” _ 


à isti " 66-67. 
eli in the Early Christian Church,” 6 m 
y E. Fi bd also his chapter on the Desert Fathers 213-4 
ibacy in the Early Christian Church,” T4 
‘ginity,” 68ff; Holland, “Celibacy 1n the Early 


s 


Christian Church,” 70- 


il jacy in the Early Christian Church,” 73-75. 
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; : at in Christian practice a superior way of life could 4. 
acie Fic Md and celibacy Aa Fo can ES traced m 
some of Jesus’ teachings and Pauline thought, t ; practice of extreme a. 
ceticism, especially practices surrounding ise E n. prob ably 
had its apex in the East, most notably in ed n ae arcion's teach. 
ing of asceticism, for instance, was so rigid that it has often been dubbeg 
encratite since it involves not only abstinence from sexual intercourse, T 
ing flesh, and drinking wine, but also the total rejection of marriage rid 
the understanding of all sexual unions as defiling the world. In accord. 
ance with the appeal of ascetic practices in Syrian culture, Tatian is also 
known for his promotion of the practice of asceticism, By nouncing mar- 
riage as defilement and fornication, even condemning procreation.” Mani, 
who also gained much support in Syria, was also known for his promotion 
of sexual abstinence along with other ascetic practices such as vegetarian- 
ism, avoidance of wine, avoidance of certain kinds of work, and even ex. 
tended periods of fasting." 

The Egyptian desert also served ascetics as an ideal place to combat the 
material world and deal with struggles between the flesh and spirit. The 
late third century desert father Anthony, ^ for instance, lived as a hermit in 
the Egyptian desert and sought to reduce the physical demands of life by 
living in harsh conditions and following a strict diet in order to aid in the 
suppression of sexual urges that were present in the civilized and very ma- 
terial world. ^ Indeed, expressions of asceticism in the form of monasti- 


^ Sebastian Brock, “Early Syrian Asceticism,” Numen 20 (1973): 1-19. 
5 Brock, "Early Syrian Asceticism," 6; see also discussion in Chapter Five and refer- 
ences and notes therein. 

^6 Robert Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition 

(New Jersey: Gorgias, 2004), 11-12. Hans W.J. Drijvers sees the Apocryphal Acts of Ju- 

das Thomas (i.e., Acts of Thomas) and other writings under the name Judas Thomas such 
as the Gospel of Thomas, and the Book of Thomas the Contender, as rooted in Tatianic 
Asceticism and theological concepts, suggesting that all the Thomas Writings betray a 
Syrian provenance. The "bizarre Gospel quotations," Drijvers argues, are related to 
Tatian's Diatessaron and confirm his considerable influence; Drijvers, "Syrian Christi- 
anity and Judaism," in The Jews Among Pagans and Christians in the Roman Empire (ed. 
Judith Lieu, John North, and Tessa Rajak; New York: Routledge, 1992), 132-33. Cf. also 
Arthur Vööbus, History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient: A Contribution to the History 
of Culture in the Near East, The Origin of Asceticism Early Monasticism in Persia, vol. | 
(Louvain: SCSCO, 1958), 35 ff. 

" For a good treatment of Mani's thoughts and practices see Samuel N.C. Lieu, Man- 
ichaeism in the Later Roman Empire and Medieval China: A Historical Survey (Man- 
| chester, UK: Manchester University Press, 1985), 5-54. 

i “8 See Robert C. Gregg, ed., Athanasius: The Life of Antony and the Letter to Marcel- 
E linus (New York: Paulist, 1980) for notes and a clear translation. 


___ * Brown, Body and Society, 213-16 and 223-26; Holland, “Celibacy in the Early 
Christian Church,” 75. 69: san) e 
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eat prestige in Egypt (e.g., the popularit 
), but so too did the desert fathers in Syria de 

for practicing celibacy, fasting, and alios 

ET ck argues that the Syrian practice of ascetici pray 

fi E. E smits Egyptian counterpart, even if it did 


i $ ed gt 
B ere 


Y Of cenobitic mo- 


an es- 


er. Se. 
Sm actually held 


hot gain the same 
Luke’s Beatitudes and the parable of Lazarus an 
liest contributors to the Syrian ascetic tradit 
he ascetic a plan for attaining discipleshi 
all material possessions. Brock suggests 
eaching» Luke 20:35-6, with parallels in Ma 
as extremely influential regarding ascetic ide 
ely, the passage Pal with Jesus answering Questions posed by 
‚dducees about resurrection. In Matthew and Mark, Jesus eset 
section men and women do not marry; they are like angels in 
Luke’s parallel passage 1s significantly different; he writes, 
o have been judged worthy of a place in the other world, and of 
rection from the dead, do not marry, for they are not subject to 
y longer. They are like angels; they are sons of God, because they 
e resurrection.” In other words, Luke implies in his version that 
10 are worthy of resurrection already participate in the unmarried 
js world and are in this way made equal to angels. 
what is most distinguishable about Syrian asceticism and per- 
interesting in light of Mary’s role as “virgin,” “mother,” and 
2 +< its close juxtaposition of the “profane world of the married and 
life’ of the ascetics.” Brown writes that in distinction from 
orld, which saw the body as a “Platonic echo of an ever-distant 
ality,” Syrian thought positioned the DA and physical 
y side, separated only by a "thin veil." Accordingly, through 
-mortification, the ascetic could assert the "physical freedom 
from the restraints of normal living" and thus bring the "ener- 
angels through the half-translucent curtain that separated the un- 


d the rich man às 
10n, Brock argues 
p: that is, literally 
that, while not an 
tt 20:30 and Mark 
as concerning mar- 








lines are explicitly provided by Luke for followers of Christ At re 
; [2] no permanent residence; [3] no attachment to Dalee ner 
y. Interestingly, no ascetic teachings or guidelines Econ yide = 
e clearly or explicitly expressed in this gospel; Brock, y 
y Syrian Asceticism,” 5-6. Mattei d 
ry is never explicitly referred to as Josep 
him. Refer to the discussion in this chapter. 
Body and Society, 330. 
dy and Society, 330-31. 
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seen hosts of Heaven from the present world. Robed i 
human flesh could do on earth what the angels did in uh the Hol 
Brock argues that extreme mortification was common E 

an ascetics and unique to their version of Saag for Syri 
Ephrem, Syrian asceticism was so extreme that it bordered According ig 
gant in that the ascetic not only rejected worldly material Ae = “irava; 
clothing, housing, etc.), but also eagerly participated * 5Sessions (e.o 
physically degraded themselves such as chaining themselv activities that 
ing their necks with heavy chains, or having themselves e EE oos, Yok. 
es or cells.” In fact, Brock argues that these ES as. E in cas. 
= Du to the situation in Esypt, where physical Com- 
= 2€ : ar kenn asceticism was not a unique practice 3 E" 
excessive form w ces x most popularity (i.e., Egypt), its extren = 
a as very distinctive and may be represented in o ad 
yes: ary's extreme forms of asceticism to maintain her pur; E 
ary's eating and living habits). EUIS (Le, 

„EM import for our sudy is the emphasis writers placed on v 
ticularly in light of M : asceticism and its connection to holiness ir- 
OES ary's characterization as the “Virgin of the Lord oa 
riage is a lawful ies i instance, Aphrahat, like Ephrem, confirms that ı ^ 
egitimate form of religious e i E 
— and promoted virginity (btûlâ or btültä) or = Be 
e as the highest form i 'sH E hidaya 
Aphrahat dci in his ee a life to Christ." Sp cifically, 
childbirth are both good, celib sig ES ; that although marriage and 
> acy and virginity are simply more holy and 


y Spirit, 


8 to 


Se ee 
55 
is age Body n Society, 331. 
-g., Simeo i 
PERPE MS es n idi the best known and best documented of the Svri: 
ee ee : imeon s ascetic life and religious practice, s Nhu: 
Ashbrook Harvey “The ee ff; Brock, “Early Syrian Asceticism,” i en E 
E , s Liturgy: Ritual igi EN 
ty, 1 iem 6.3 (1998): 523.39. y al and Religious Identity in Late Antiqui- 
* In his iren $e nn 
impure because they De Who accuses him and his fellow Christians of bei 
over marriage in terms of the hi € wives," Aphrahat describes the superiority of celib 5 
erarchy of creation and explains that although eve ior 
rything 


but the light is better th 
and this is very good er ee [God] created marriage — namel 
notes and translation 9" ie * better than it" (Dem 18; 18 8/836 di m ue E 
tian and Jewi : aomi Aoltun-Fromm, “Sexuali Eee Er 
wish Conceptualizations of Sexual Berl . OST E. E. 
? : esp. —76. The 
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d that God prefers them to marriage; for Aphrahat “virginity” j 
yS 


rthy an * "m . 3359 . 
wo us with “holiness. Although this connection between virginit 
nity 


on 4 
et holiness 1 
writings of Ap 
nectio 
puts 
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s not made explicit until the fourth century with th i 

hrahat and Ephrem,” it is not difficult to see that K ips 
ns Were already taking shape in the second century since ia con- 
it, yirginity “was not only an ideal in the literal sense but als rock 
that could be used in a symbolic way with someone who had ne 
elf uncontaminated by the exterior world as a whole ”®! ipo 


E. The View of Sexual Purity/Impurity 


ultural and religious views regarding virginity, celibacy, and mar- 
riage help locate our narrative's shift in interest from ritual purity to sexual 
purity, particularly in light of Mary’s new identification as the “Virgin of 

d.” Her designation as the parthenos at Prot. Jas. 9:8 indicates how 


the Lor 
f her sexual purity serves to anticipate the text’s claims 


the treatment o 
about her virginal conception and pregnancy as well as her role as Virgin 


Mother. Especially provocative are the text's account of three tests of vir- 
ginity endured by Mary (once privately [Prot. Jas. 13-14] and twice pub- 
licly [Prot. Jas. 15-16; 20]) and its apologetic function in arguing for her 
continued status as sexually pure, despite her motherhood.” 


These © 


I. Mary's Sexual Status and Role as the Virgin of the Lord 


d, the identification of Mary's menstrual impurity marks a shift in 


As note 
her purity transitions from being 


the narrative whereby the presentation of 
associated with ritual purity and the Temple to being identified by her sex- 


ual status as the Lord's virgin. In order to establish Mary's sexual status as 
a parthenos, we must return to the narrative's first depiction of Mary 
wherein she is described in terms of her virginity, offered to its readers af- 


see es- 


EN [S 
5 On how Aphrahat builds his argumen 
pecially Koltun-Fromm, “Sexuality and Holiness,’ 
Brock, “Early Syrian Asceticism,” 11. See furth 
ceticism in Chapter Five. 

$! Brock, “Early Syrian Asceticism,” 11. 

62 Although the tests Mary endures serve to prove 
her moral purity is also evoked by the accusations ma 
participating in sexual relations allows for the possibility for Mary to be associated with 

— sin, and therefore moral impurity. It is only in the context of Mary's sexual purity that an 
interest in moral purity is addressed arrative. As such, moral puri- 


throughout the entire n 
ty will be discussed below in relatio 


t for equating virginity with holiness, 


' 383-85. 
er my discussion of Ephrem and as- 


her sexual purity, the concern for 
de about her pregnancy. The act of 


n to sexual sin and impurity only where applicable, 


3 . but not asa section on its own. 
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ve the Temple because of her im ; 

ter she is EE ubiisbes a scenario whereby Mewes Mensty, 
tion. The "a to be safeguarded, despite her removal from the un Si 
will contin enting Joseph, an elderly widower, as her Bubs €mpj« ie 
cinct, by p e oint in the narrative Mary is described to 1... ^ “atta. 
At this p af py the high priest. This explicit characte a Vin 
in of EM narrative on two accounts: first, the design 
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n E ones who are associated with the Temple, thus bestoy, Ven i. 
dad | Mag Pose who know her best and with whom she really yer" On hy 
Hi oe marks Mary’s transition into her ne 08s; 


escription : ; Wolfe... S 
ans her ee with which she will noy is 
iated. n 

E aeter designation as the Virgin of the Lord, Mary's p, it 
dependent upon the protection of the sacred walls Created by her d Was 
and the holy sanctuary itself. In this way, the literary space iN which ae 
dwelled provided her protection as long as she remained within in 
boundaries. The moment the narrative shifts to the high Priest’s descr; P 
se Mar based on her sexual status as a parthenos, however, ius x 
walls symbolizing the boundaries of safe and unsafe. grounds PR 
include all narrative spaces; that is, Mary is protected by God simpl y 
her new role as His Virgin. Just as these geographic boun J 
= enclosed her, the literary language and structure of the t 
define a protective barrier from sexual pollution as long a 
— her the title bestowed upon her by the priests. A clos 


nn = 





daries Previously 
S she carries with 


y | © examination of 
ary's actions and the events that occur immediately after she IS given 


is new status reinforce this idea. 
: the narrative describes Mary as the Virgin of the Lord and given 
care and protection of Joseph, despite his reluctance (Prot. Jas, 
rst dialogue between them presents Joseph's announcement that 
Je: ving her alone, but under the protection of the Lord (Prot 
us exchange may strike the reader as odd since Joseph is spe- 
with her care by the high priest. As discussed in Chapter 
men are always under male guardianship and the purpose 
es in antiquity involve the transference but also protec- 
a husband, Joseph’s actions betray not only his com- 
sts but more importantly, the reality of his relationship 


Mar is described in terms of a Temple sacrifice and how 
‘hot to question Mary's sojourn in the Temple, but rather 


arriage in Antiquity (Princeton: Princeton E 
sion in Chapter Three on the nature of Mary's an 
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. In other words, this marriage is not r 
the traditional purpose in accordance with 
Though Joseph's stated intention to leave her 
pit unnerving, the reader is immediately com 
a 's last words to Mary transfers responsibjli 
seph author carefully replaces the physica] p 
"ed-sanctuary, the sacred walls of the Te 
joa with the ultimate referent, that of safet 
pieni physically and metaphorically pu 
wo it simultaneously opens a new linguis 
e powerful concept of the Virgin of the Lord. In fact, Mary's new status 
the Lord's Virgin may explain the setting of the next episode. Outside 
the sanctuary of her own home, the sacred space of the Jerusalem Temple, 
or even Joseph's house, Mary is described in the foreign Space of the out- 
side world fetching Bone water: And she took her pitcher and went 
out to fill it with water" (Kai ehoBev THY kc rriv kal EEnABeV yeutooa 
(Soop; Prot. Jas. 11:1), an almost unimaginable occurrence earlier in the 
on ancient literature, as Foskett rightly observes, the outside environ- 
ment offers the greatest threat to women; hence those who have something 
to jeopardize (i.e., their virginity) are safer when kept indoors.” For Mary 
to be outside on her own leaves her vulnerable and unprotected not only 
from the impurities of the outside world, but also from physical danger, 
especially for one designated as a parthenos. The major threats at hand are, 
of course, rape, seduction, and the loss of one’s virginity. For instance, Su- 
sanna finds herself in the middle of sexual harassment and blackmail when 
she bathes outdoors in the privacy (or lack thereof) of her own garden (Sus 
15-17). 2 Macc 3:19 and 3 Macc 1:18 both attest to the necessity of keep- 
ing virgins indoors and thus out of view of sexually dangerous men, since 
even gazing upon a virgin body could evoke uncontrollable male sexual 
desire. In his On the Veiling of Virgins, Tertullian too confirms the power 
of the virgin body to induce sexual desire, even by means of a gaze, by de- 
fending strongly the requirement that virgins must be veiled both in the 
public arena and during Christian worship (Virg. 2). Clearly, for any other 
parthenos, being exposed to the outside world is risky, but fortunately for 
Mary, no threat exists because, as the author makes clear, she is the Vir- 
gin of the Lord,” free from dependence upon the physical protection of sa- 
cred walls, 


en 


eal in the tradi 
biblical law. 

alone at first is, of course 

forted by the fact that Jo- 
ty for her care to the Lord. 
rotection of her bedroom- 
mple, and Joseph's humble 
y 1n the Lord. In fact, as the 
shes her from Temple and 
tic space for her by invoking 


i tional sense 


Pau ER 





t © Foskett also cites popular Greco-Roman novels from the Second Sophistic = "re 
250 CE) including Leucippe and Clitophon and Daphnis and Chloe that also attes E 
"anger placed on girls, especially virginal ones, when situated in an outside environment. 
See Foskett, Virgin Conceived, 50-51, 152. 
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igni f Mary’s new ct. 
ounds the significance of W staty 
The author further E that greets her and Signals that 4j is 
presenting a un ion reaction to the unknown voice, howeve 
(Prot. Jas. 11:2). e a decision to return home. Although the 
immediately iis ei d of protection afforded one designat 
fully understan S Protevangelium of James’ Mary is presented 
Lord's Virgin, the h uncertainty seems to reflect 
i ing unsure. Such u - T 
rator ds still peng 's earthly qualities; although special. 
sie EZ A dnt as most would to strange Voices s 
an 
very much human 
them. home, then, Mary a 
eh of her own j 
Only within the eoe ln heavenly me 
— € dec d one, that God is with h 
that she is the favoure > 
forms her ; eans of his word” (Prot. Jas. 
p ncs ds "a words, if there were any questi 
we Bah in en in-of the Lord" will entail, the 
Mee ite fore Mary commits to 
room for doubt. However, be ore y E 
es concern and once again reveals the auti Or's 
boh ality just as the language seeks to lift her to an unprecedented 
a“ i 1 ; al " 
wi potential mother of God. Like the Mary in Luke who is doubtful 
(cf. Luke 1:34), the Mary of the Protevangelium of | 
3m messenger: "Mary doubted in herself, saying, Shall I conceive by the 
Lord, the living God, and give birth as all women give birth? (Mapia 
dlekpi6n Ev Eaurn heyouoa’ Ei eyo ovAAn our amo KUpiou Oto) 
CaVvTos, Kal yevvrjoo ws mrüca yuvn yevva; Prot. Jas. 11:6). 

Mary’s direct discourse here, as she questions the messenger, marks a 
significant moment since this is the first time in the text we are Privy to the 
protagonist’s voice. Up until this point Mary's character has been deter- 
mined by altero-characterization — by descriptions provided by other char- 
acters closest to her — so when Mary speaks, the narrator breaks his bat 
tern, providing information about Mary by allowing her to Balls 
characterize,” She thus emerges as a thinking character at this moment as 


the narrator presents her wondering about how she is like — and unlike - 
enger's response 


by the 
he Author, 
She is Stil] 
Peaking to 


gain encounters 
Ssenger Who in- 
er, and that She 
11:5 OuAAT Wer Ek 
on concerning What 
messenger leaves no 
her new role, she ex- 
ntention to emphasize 


James also questions 


ordinary women. Although the reader anticipates the mess 


° For a discussion and commentary on Mary's questioning of the angelic Iuossenger 
on her condition in Luke's account, see Raymond E. Brown, The Birth of the "nt 
(New York: Doubleday, 1979), 289. Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Gospel According to Bu“ 
IX (AB; Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1981), 348-49; François Bovon, cw v 
Commentary on the Gospel of Luke 1:1-9:50 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2002), 
51-53. 

” Gerald Prince, A Dictionary of Narratology (Aldershot: Scolar, 1987). x E 
Manfred Jahn, Narratology: A Guide to the Theory of Narrative (May 28, 2005): 53 ( 
Characters and Characterization), 
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will conceive by no Ordinary m 
that Mary nder miraculous conditions, the dialogue bet 
fo occur U essenger complicates a seemingly Simple na 
heavenly B enger: response clarifies for Mary t 
First, the d potentially able to contract ritual impuri 
woman on (i.e., menstrual impurities force her to le 
o AA not give birth in the expected ma 
will 1 


eans since her OWn birth seemed 


Ween Mary and the 
Trative in two Ways. 
hat though she is a 
ties in the way other 
ave the Temple), she 


nner. Instead, the messenger 
s Mary that the conception will take place in this way: “for the pow- 
od will overshadow you" (Suvayıs Yap Beoy EMoKicogy 001; Prot. 
er o 
Jas. KT): 


messenger confirms that because M 
E d has been chosen to conceive by 
Eu Jesus, which means ^he will say 
ill E o 0630€! TOV Aadv aro) èk TÔ 
on of the most high” ( KAnßnoer 
E 68 Second, the dialogue establishes 
vel directly to this news in the manner 
that is, by instantly accepting the h 
i if to be the Lord’s servant. Although 
pies f such an important role are only Portrayed to the reader by means 
a, haviour and by the testimony of Secondary characters thus far, 
a sm hatic verbal acceptance of her new role as the Lord's Virgin 
ah E. idea that she is indeed special. The direct speech between 
Ms d the heavenly messenger makes clear to the reader that Mary is 
(i woman and that she will conceive and give birth to a child un- 
i other. In other words, the narrative implies that since all concep- 
ps » ies invol al intercourse, and thus, sexual impuri- 
tions and pregnancies involve sexu 


ary has been blessed amon 

the Lord, the child whom she 
€ his people from their sins,” 
V anaprıav QUTQV) will be 
Al Ulds Upiotou) (Prot. Jas. 
an Opportunity for Mary to re- 
that only a Virgin of the Lord 
eavenly message and declaring 
the attributes that make Mary 


_ ties, Mary's experience with conception and giving birth will not involve 
, 


lyo ioned requirements. | 
Bay E nns as a virgin becomes increasingly weg gre 
ler in the text as demonstrated by her identification as the Vs Se 
Lord and her direct speech with the Lord's geni aga ed M 
in focus from Mary's ritual purity to sexual purity is fur 


intaini l rov- 
by the emphasis placed on presenting Mary as maintaining as well as p 


Í . 12-20), 
| ing her sexual purity in the second part of the narrative wien es eh 
| especially Since she has been specifically told that her » vini Fin 

1 conception and childbirth will not be like any other. Mary 


: i rtant difference 
verse is an exact quotation from Matt 1:21, but with the impo 


. es, Mary, not 
i of being addressed to Mary instead of Joseph. In the Protevangelium of Jam 
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ted to prais- 
s tive completely devo : 
i the child Jesus. As a narra ; Mare tolto 
1g Mar cenam ie center of attention, it is only fitting that Mary 
“Ne role as recipient of such heavenly messages. 
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the narrator informs us that two messen 
at oachim 1$ coming with his flocks because an an el of 
n to him with the news that the Lord haq oe 5 of the Lord 
d specifically by the messenger the following: Be Joa- 
et na has conceived/is pregnant” (1800 1 Yuvi;aou & “Behold, your 
Bayete! Senden Ayeta; Prot. Jas. 4:3). The manuscripts q 
; Joachim is told that Anna will conceive ) Scripts dif- 


occupy and dominate all the major plot points of > second half of the 
narrative, foregrounding the narrative’s new focus: Mary's sexual Purity 
and status as a parthenos. : 

The narrative’s shift in focus, however, 1s not unwarranted. The narrator 
obviously provides hints about the importance of Mary’s sexual purity by 
alluding earlier to her awareness and observance of ritual purity, but not Ko | 
obviously by the actions of her parents who also conceive Mary in a mi. 3 + pe is pregnant or has conceived e\Anßev en (future tense) 
Faculte a. can us discussed by look- op that © 3 those who side with the possibility of a fut mense): HR. Smid 

Ben E DS Connes an analysis of the manner in ai stha n the description of Joachim’s actions mai Wes meaning do 
which Mary herself is conceived is worth investigating in order to shed sed ki Bun rested” Re we en he finally returns 
light on the significance of her own sexual purity. Namely, if Mary’s own -homs E Es sexual connotation of the word ble aaa :10) the first day 
conception involved the miraculous — that is, her birth was not the result of one ^Tt indeed is a physical participant in his w; e convinced some 
a sexual union between her mother and father - how much more signifi- E. oachim 4 BE piace after M j is wife’s pregnan ea 
cant, meaningful, and even explanatory would Mary’s conception of her AE h's "resting as already announced that c : 
child as a virgin be. In other words, Anna’s sexless conception of Mary js 


B Prot. Jas. 4:8 E tense eiAndacı is again used here). 
continued by Mary's sustained virginity before, during, and after the con. : extual evidence appears to favour the perfect form, since the earlier 
ception and birth of her child Jesus. 


SETS approach her informin 





II. The Miraculous Conception of Mary i : ved in the perfect tense. She argues that since the perfect tense can connote both an 


hat has just passed (Anna has conceived) and a present action (Anna conceived), 
Concerning Mary's conception, we are told that despite their wealth and ining the proper meaning cannot be dependent upon tense. Gaventa continues to 


en... EN nn constant display E non: 49 that itis more likely that Anna and Joachim engaged in marital relations and that 
Ae e eo E ac — g ness E rof Mary occurred in a normal and usual fashion based on the interpretation that 
: p p sraelıte child, but that in the d Joachim endured a long period of childlessness and shame from their own peo- 
absence of her husband and after a deep-hearted lament, Anna is visited by 
a messenger of the Lord with the news that her prayers have been heard 
and that “You will conceive and give birth, and your offspring will be spo- 
ken of in the whole world” 
AaAndnoetaı TO omepua cov £v GAN TH ol 





(ovAAnyeı Kal yevvnosıs Kal E ir the past could not and did not result in the birth of their child. Instead, the mi- 
KOULEVN; Prot. Jas. 4:1). i E. birth that would be bestowed on the couple was based on their righteousness, 
The two verbs "to conceive" (ovAAauBavoo) and "to give birth" 4 rity, and piety. This idea is supported in the chronology of the news; namely, 
(yevvaw) merit further consideration. Both verbs are in the E. (ense reported to have been pregnant before she has any physical contact with her hus- 
and allow the possibility for J i ee . ‘also reinforced again with Joachim’s constant references to having been for- 
2 possibility for Joachim to be a participant in Anna’s concep- i E > 
tion. The logic is simply that A ill : p E ir all his sins and Anna's complete need to embody everything that affects Mary 
band Joachim are t E . RM GOULEINE when she and her hus- I Xf purity. In addition, the textual evidence seems to support the perfect form, 
poe ogether in the future. The details surrounding this event, AE earlier Greek manuscripts also attest to this reading. 
4 5 sem to Suggest otherwise and support the idea of a miraculous 5" ollowing Ronald F. Hock, who follows Émile de Strycker, I have selected the 
onception. Immediately after Anna is given the news that she is with 


over C. Tischendorf' s Anıyonat. 
D no esas ontrary opinion see H.R. Smid, Protevangelium Jacobi: À Commentary 


ExoTim:38 a: Van Gorcum, 1965), 41, who argues “nothing in the context iae in 2 
xpTim .12 (2007): 576; idem, EN f etd Bev rfect tense)...so that À 4 f tense) is to be preterre ^ 
l 1 | xem tes nyera: (future te 
in The Non-Canonical Gospels (ed. Paul Foster; New 1 E s E le, seems unlikely because when this wor d "rested" is used a 
' in the narrative in 15:2 in reference to Joseph and Mary, there 1s no sexual 
its meaning. In support of the perfect tense, Hock has suggested that t 3 
it the author understood Mary to have also been the product of a oe 
ee 4 Nception based on his unwavering description of Mary's purity; The essa e e 
for the word "conceive" mas (TSB 2; Santa Rosa, Calif.: Polebridge, 1995)/39 n4: 
vangelium of James," 576. 


69 
Paul Foster, “The Protevangelium of James," 
"The Protevangelium of James," i 


| Rokk: T&T Clark, 2008), 113-16. 
| For a contrary position, see Bev 
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Greek manuscripts attest to this reading." The idea that Anna was alread 
pregnant by miraculous means is also supported by the author’s emph 
on Mary’s purity, and by association, her parent's purity " 

Examining the order in which the events unfold further SUpports the 
idea that Anna's pregnancy was also the product of a miraculous concep, 
tion. In this sequence of events, Joachim is given the news that his w 

pregnant before he returns to her from the wilderness (Prot. Jas. 4:3-4), 
His reaction upon hearing this announcement is revealing, offering narra- 
tive evidence of his non-participation in Anna’s conception. Even before 
Joachim returns to Anna, he gathers his shepherds and instructs them to 
prepare the gift offering for the proper sacrifices as à reaction to the news 
of his already pregnant wife. If Joachim did not believe that his wife was 
already with child, his actions would be considered premature. Celebra- 
tions do not occur until there is confirmation that there is something to ce]. 
ebrate. But Joachim's initial response to the news is not in vain as his first 
meeting with his wife confirms that she is indeed already pregnant. After 
Joachim returns with his flocks, Anna is described as running to him With 
this news: "Now I know that the Lord God has greatly blessed me. For be- 
hold, the widow is no longer a widow, and behold, she who was childless 
has conceived" (Nüv ói6a OT! kupıos 6 Beds evAdynoev ue oddpa: 
ioù ydp rj xpa oUKETI xrjpa, Kai rj &rekvos 1800 ey Yaotpi eiAn- 
$a; Prot. Jas. 4:9). The gifts once rejected by the childless Joachim now 
become the accepted and celebrated offerings of a fruitful father to all the 
people of Israel. 

Interestingly, upon relaying the angelic message of being pregnant to 
Joachim, Anna announces that, “the Lord God has greatly blessed me” 

(Küpios 6 Beds evAdynoév pe o$ó8po; Prot. Jas. 4:9). If the miraculous 
pregnancy indeed involved Joachim, Anna’s response should have in- 
volved a blessing that was given to both her and Joachim. But as the text 
stands, Anna alone has been given the blessing of the Lord to conceive a 
child “who will be talked about all over the world” (Prot. Jas. 4:1). Joa- 
chim functions only as an observer in the events concerning the birth of 
Mary. Unlike Elkannah who is explicitly said to have “known his wife 
Hannah (1 Sam 1:19)” when the Lord remembered her and blessed her 
with a child, there is no mention of Joachim “knowing his wife Anna” 
when she is given news that her prayers have been answered." The angelic 
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only visits Joachim after Anna is given the 
Eu Although Joachim may Share in Anna’ 
oe octy responsible for Pita $ pregnancy, 
3 significant - m Protevangelium of James’ 
adveo meaning, “to conceive, which is als 
| o 21:2-3), Samuel (1 Sam 1:20), and L 
J Em. The term used to render the meanin 
p 1 Sam 1:20, Isa 7:14, Matt 1:23, and Luke 1:31, 
ikto, but the Protevangelium Of James instead 
» for both Anna's and Mary s announcements 75 
Bea in genealogies to describe à family line ang usually renders 
aning, “begat. This word is also most commonly used for describ- 
family line through the father, and very rar 


| ely denotes lineage 
sh a mother, as illustrated even in the genealogies offered by Mat- 


NEWS that she is al- 
S blessing. he is not 


uke’s versic 


M Of Mary’s 
g of “giving er 


birth” jn Gen 
however, is the 
uses the word 
YEvvacy is often 


2 ? Cases it renders 
Merat connotation.'” Of the 276 times the term is used, there are 239 


"which it is employed to describe a family line through the father. 
antly, then, when the angel delivers the news to Anna of her con- 
Phe uses the word yevvaco instead of tixtco. If Joachim is not 
à ily responsible for his wife's pregnancy, then Mary's family line 
some from her mother. If this is the case, the use of yevvao to de- 
inna's conception only reinforces the idea that her conception and 
"Mary was miraculous and done so without Joachim's help, thus 
ming the idea that Mary's subsequent extreme sexual purity was first 
ed by the sexual purity” maintained by her mother Anna during her 


Anna's conception of Mary and by emphasizing that it was done in a natural 
ean-Daniel Kaestli, "Le Protévangile de Jacques latin dans l'homélie In- 
est pour la féte de la Nativité de Marie," Apocrypha 12 (2001): d Sed ; 
t. Jas. 14:6 where the word rikrc is used by the messenger to describe to 
s of Mary's pregnancy. 
BE which ie cwm not render the meaning "begat" is when these 
rin the Codices on which the Septuagint is based (i.e., Codex pecie 
nus’ Codex Sinaiticus; Sixtine Edition of 1687). The word more A 
al meaning “to become,” though there are instances such as the : a 
Dy a variant word is attested, which in this case is bese gy Te are 
le Hebrew terms that yevvow typically translate into ae we : = 
773 = to grow up, become great, bring up children; m7 -— He N 
‘become pregnant; n= to be brought forth; 1? = to beget, bear, 
et; mUv- to put, place, set. | MR rete 
Sext E I c. specifically to the case of Anna's re war E 
chim and Anna did not participate in sexual intercourse te 
r child. This is not an argument, however, that Anna was 
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© ion and continued in her decision to wait before breastfeeding 
Mary. The reference to yevvaw may also suggest why the detail of Mar, 
being of Davidic descent is repeatedly referenced throughout the narrative 
making clear that the child Jesus is born of a virginal woman directly o; 


the Davidic line." In this way, Mary's genealogical purity iS as importan 
as her ritual, menstrual and sexual purity for determining her selection p, 


God as the mother of Christ. 























Ill. Pre-Testing 


Anna's miraculous conception of Mary then aids in affirming the case for 
e text. Once Mary is given the status of 


Mary's sexual purity throughout th 
being the Lord's Virgin, however, the narrative's focus becomes increas. 
ingly occupied with establishing and proving Mary’s virginity, by describ- 
ing a series of tests to prove that Mary is indeed sexually pure and has in 
fact been impregnated by the Holy Spirit. I suggest that these tests are de- 
' signed to question whether Mary has remained true to her status as the 
. "Virgin of the Lord" despite taking on the role of “wife” to Joseph, and has 
remained a virgin before, during, and after giving birth. I contend that the 
text employs a strategic narrative device to set up Mary to be tested (once 
privately [Prot. Jas. 13-14] and twice publicly [Prot. Jas. 15-16; 20]) in 
order for her to announce in her own voice her state of sexual purity. As 
noted, the first time the author allows Mary to verbalize her own thoughts 
(Prot. Jas. 11:6), the issue at hand is whether she will conceive as other 
women, i.e., her sexual status as a virgin. So when Mary is again given the 
opportunity to further her own characterization by means of direct dis- 
course at critical plot points, the significance of Mary's sexual purity for 
the narrative becomes even more emphatic. 

Before the first test is conducted to confirm Mary's virginal condition, 
the author inserts two short scenes, one describing the high priest praising 
Mary for finishing her spinning of the purple and scarlet threads, and the 
other recounting Mary's visit to her cousin Elizabeth. These two scenes 
| serve to prepare the reader for Mary's triple testing on several levels. First, 
. both scenes cast an even brighter light on the circumstances of Mary's 
| condition and the importance and significance of the child who dwells 
bern In particular, the two scenes remind the reader that Mary is in- 

blessed, but also honourable as spinning was the traditional role for 
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E eee h F 'athers NETS who, » Ke Protevangelium of James, attributed to Mary a Da- 
_ Vidic origin include Ignatius (Ign. Eph. 18.2) and Justin Martyr (Dial. 45.4). 
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i ues a disclosure of Mary's guilt. Upon retur 
pos Pre peer pregnant, Joseph begins to cry bitterly because he jg 
sure that the priests and people of Israel will hold him responsible (Prot 
Jas. 13:1). Although Joseph handed over responsibility for Mary to the 
Lord before he left to build houses, he now admits that there is NO prayer 
he can say to remedy the situation as he received her as a “Virgin of the 
Temple of the Lord God” and has failed in his promise to protect her (Pro, 
Jas. 13:3). Joseph's concern with being held responsible for Mary's condi- 
tion is noteworthy and reinforces the irregularity of their relationship. Jo- 
seph’s source of panic is based solely on his failure to protect Mary: he 
shows no signs that his reaction is the result of Mary s possible infidelity 
in his absence. In this way, Mary's pregnancy functions not as evidence as 
a breach in their marriage, but rather his breach in his promise to the 
priests. Comparing himself to Adam, Joseph suspects that Mary has been 
deceived and corrupted and decides to confront her, but Mary continues to 
plead her innocence (Pror. Jas. 13:5). The analogy, of course, intends to 
encourage the interpretation that just as the serpent came and found Eve 
alone, then deceived and corrupted her, so too has a similar temptation 
been visited upon Mary (Prot. Jas. 13:6 cf. Gen 3:1-20).° Readers are ful- 
ly aware, however, that this is not the case. In fact, Joseph cannot be 
blamed for his lack of protection because Mary does not in actuality be- 
long to him, but rather to the Lord as demonstrated by Joseph's quick deci- 
sion to abandon Mary the moment she is passed to him from the Temple 
priests. Although Joseph seems to want to accept blame for what he thinks 
has happened to Mary, he clearly knows that she is not really his responsi- 
bility, which explains why he hands over the onus of Mary's protection to 


ling 


and argued based on differing opinions on what was deemed a marriageable age. Smid 
admits that the exact time Joseph is away from Mary is difficult to assess (namely how 
much time has passed between Pror. Jas. 9:3 and 13:1), but that the time period could not 
have been earlier than six months or later than four years based on Mary's visit and stay 
| with Elizabeth according to Luke's records; Smid, Protevangelium Jacobi, 92. In order to 
make sense of why the author attests to the age of sixteen, de Strycker suggests that the 
author simply forgot that he had mentioned Mary's age earlier in the text (Prot. Jas. 8:3). 
See de Strycker, “Le Protévangile de Jacques: Problémes Critiques et Exégétiques," SE 3 
(1964): 411. Hock claims that twelve or even fourteen is the most logical age for Mary at 
this time in her life based on his understanding of the charges that will be later made 
"ue Joseph in Prot. Jas. 15:3-18; Infancy Gospel of James, 55. 

The comparison between Mary and Eve evokes the very popular and much dis- 
cussed theme of Mary as the Second Eve. Irenaeus of Lyons in his treatises Against Her- 
esies, and especially his Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, discusses most thoroughly the 
parallelism of Eve and Mary and his understanding of these two women as the most im- 
portant Mp in human history: Eve as the “mother of all living”; Mary as the “mother 
of Christ." On this see, Jaroslav Pelikan, Mary Through the Centuries: Her Place in the 
History of Culture (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1996), 39—52 and notes therein. 
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regarding why Mary should not have committed any acts against 
d cared specifically for her, etc.,) are the precise reasons why 
| participated in any of these activities. More importantly, the 
ed involve a concern not only for her sexual purity but for her 
well, thus suggesting the fear that her moral purity is also in 
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is way, Mary’s virginity tests involve what Hayes has coined 
urity” since the accusation entails not only ritual and moral im- 

so an impurity of the flesh caused by the sexual act itself. 

in of the Lord, Mary is under the Lord’s care and protection, 
‘with these accusations, her initial response is to claim her 
"I am pure, and I do not know a man" (kalapa eut eye 
C Ù YIVOOKW; Prot. Jas. 13:8). kaBapos is one of the most 
ek terms for “purity,” and although used only three times 
he entire narrative, it appears at extremely critical points in the 
self-spoken declaration that she is indeed pure 


yc) marks the word's first appearance in the narrative. 
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mes Kabapos is cited in the Septuagint, 12 times is it used in d ode 
mely, it deals with being ceremonially and sacrificially pus en d 
Japos employed to denote sexual impurity (Lev 5:28; Wis 1 a a 
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uestioned by Joseph concerning the origin of , 

a a her visit from Gabriel (see also Prot. Jas. ioe, 
Fand clauis that she does not remember (Prot. Jas. 13:10). The reason for 
Mary's forgetfulness is not quite clear, but on two different Occasions, 
Mary is unable to provide an explanation for her condition, which is par. 
ticularly telling especially when revealing Gabriel's message would easily 
clear her name. That these times of "memory lapses occur before the ac- 
tual tests seems to suggest that the narrator sought to sustain suspense by 
building up to the questioning that transpires. If Mary simply remembered 

Gabriel's words she would have no need to declare her complete 
innocence. ^ Mary's response that “I am pure” (kaðapa 
eiui èy; Prot. Jas. 13:8) is her declaration that she is innocent of the 
charges laid before her concerning her virginity. Thus, Mary's memory 
lapse seems to be a narrative device used with the purpose to allow for fur- 
ther confirmation of her sexual purity. 
In addition, though Mary is the Protevangelium of James’ sole protago- 
nist, she ironically speaks only on five different occasions throughout the 
entire narrative. More often than not, Mary is the object of the sentence 
and is regularly “moved around"? by the narrator and other characters; the 
narrator repeatedly describes her actions and interactions with other char- 





































term involves measurements, it also applies to ritual purity in that certain materials are 
deemed worthy and ritually pure to be used in the making of sacred objects, i.e., the in- 
side and outside of the ark of the covenant is made with pure gold (Exod 25:11). Interest- 
ingly, of the 11 times kaßapos is cited in the NT, seven times is it used as a synonym for 
"good," whereas only twice does it relate to ritual purity; i.e., certain items need to be 
| clean. As the term kaßapos has a variety of connotations, it is not surprising that it tends 
to translate into a number of different terms. Such Hebrew terms include: ^3 = pure; = 
pure or clean in a moral sense; 210 = good; 7170 = to be ceremonially clean and pure; ^v^ 
= to be upright, straight, pleasing to God; 7752 = perfection i.e., gold; 710 = cleansing 
(away evil); xpi clean or empty; ^72 = exempt from guilt or innocent; v7p- holy, 
cleansed; on= perfection, completeness, etc. Noteworthy is the fact that ka8apos more 
. often than not translates into purity in a ritual sense. But in Mary's first declaration of her 
purity (Prot. Jas. 13:8), the technical language of ritual purity gets transferred to connote 
a sexual sense, as is the case with the only other two times this term is employed in the 
| narrative (Por Jas. 15:13; 15:15). 

i Although Mary’s “forgetfulness” can also be interpreted as a way for the author to 
stress Mary’s humanness in that it is often human nature to forget what we should re- 
member, it seems that the purpose of Mary’s lapse in memory here and in the earlier sce- 
ne at Prot. Jas. 12:6 reflects the author’s desire to have her declare her innocence, since 
_ the placemei of Mary's forgetfulness occurs significantly before a test. 

|. Indeed, if Mary could simply remember, she could move beyond simply stating her 
f 1mnoceüice o oneng real testimony. The author's decision to declare her innocence 
 Plainly, however, seems to be motivated by his desire to make Mary's words emphatic. 

. Eg., Mary is often described in the passive or past tense, rather than showing her 
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The author’s careful structuring of Mary psueoter as E makes her 
very few examples of direct discourse of “I am pure" (kabapa eiut eyes. 
Prot. Jas. 13:8) emphatic. For example, this purity is emphasize by 
means of the setting (e.g., sacred space of her home-made sanctuary to the 
sacred Temple); plot (e.g. Mary's maintained purity during her immacu. 
late upbringing to her interactions with the Temple priests to her living ar. 
rangements with Joseph); action (e.g., Anna's decisions to prevent Mary 
from walking on common ground, or from touching, eating, or contacting 
anything or anyone profane or unclean, and Anna’s participation in post- 
partum pollution to prevent ritual pollution from making contact with her 
daughter); and speech i.e., character traits attributed to Mary through the 
mouths of other characters (e.g., the priests’ blessings and description of 
her as being “pure in the eyes of God” (Prot. Jas. 10:4)). Indeed, as the 
author makes quite clear, Mary’s purity serves as the foundation for her 
characterization and the focal point of the narrative as a whole as the lan- 
guage of purity continues to dominate the text. 


II. Test Two: The High Priest Questions Mary's Pregnancy 


The references to sexual purity embodied in the language of the text con- 
tinue to serve as a reminder of Mary’s sexual purity especially in her sec- 
ond test that occurs almost immediately after she is first accused by Jo- 
seph. Here, both Joseph and Mary are challenged when Annas, one of the 
scholars of their assembly, questions Joseph’s absence and notices Mary’s 
condition (Prot. Jas. 15:14). Joseph’s response to Annas’ question is 
“because I was weary from the travels and I rested for one day” 
(Om Ekapov Ek THs 060U Kal avemauoauınv TNV utav rjuépav; Prot. 
Jas. 15:2). Annas’ reaction to Joseph’s answer is noteworthy. When re- 


*' Scholars have debated the author's exact intention for including this piece of infor- 
mation (e.g., Smid, Protevangelium Jacobi, 41). It is clear that Joseph’s response that “he 
| rested" his first day home could have sexual connotations, which is why Annas' reaction 

is suspicion. The Greek term used here as in Prot. Jas. 4:10 is avo rauco meaning “to 
. rest," but it can also be used to indicate “lying down.” The sexual connotation is possi- 
ble, but very unlikely given our evidence of its non-sexual meaning at 4:10 and the em- 
| phasis on Mary's purity and her platonic relationship with Joseph as made explicit by the 
high priest’s designation of Joseph as “protector.” It is my interpretation that the exten- 

sive questioning of Mary beforehand is a technique employed by the author to build up 
the big test made public by the high priest. In support of interpreting Joseph's "rest" as 
non-sexual is the fact that the last thing we are told of Joseph after he hears directly from 
the angel that Mary has conceived by the Holy Spirit is that he “began to protect her.” 
This action reminds us about the earlier scene when Joseph is chosen via a sign from 
_ God, i.e., a dove rests on Joseph's staff to indicate that he has been chosen to care and 
. protect Mary. The fact that the author alerts us again to Joseph's recommitment to his 
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j itional sort as discussed in the previous chapte 
e u en Joseph by means of money, contract, or ES 
course as the first mishnah in tractate Qiddushin states for determinin g be. 
trothals, nor is she transferred to Joseph s care by her father. Insteaq 
Mary's marriage arrangement to Joseph is decided by God via lots and she 
is transferred to Joseph’s home by the Temple priests without any Compen- 
sation; Joseph actually only agrees to the arrangement out of fear. Most 
importantly here, sexual relations between Mary and Joseph are Clearly not 
expected — indeed, suspicion of carrying out the sexual act is the reason 

they must stand trial. Joseph is specifically instructed by the high priest to 
take Mary into his “care and protection” (Prot. Jas. 9:7). Additionally, We 
are also told in the scene where Joseph must register his family (Prot. Jas. 
17:2-4) and in his conversation with the Hebrew midwife (Prot. Jas. 19:6_ 
8). that he does not know how to refer to Mary and has difficulty identify- 
ing her as his wife. i 
Thus Annas’ accusations function to reinforce the unique marriage of 
Mary and Joseph as well as to set up Mary’s test since, as a result, Joseph 
and Mary are summoned by the high priest to be interrogated. At the court, 
a series of questions are first directed at Mary alone: 


15:10 And the high priest said to her, “Mary, why have you done this? Why have you 
humiliated your soul and "forgetting the Lord your God, you who were brought up in the 
Holy of Holies and received food from the hand of an angel? ?You who heard their [the 
angels] hymns and danced for them, why have you done this? "But she wept bitterly say- 
ing, *As the Lord my God lives, I am pure before him and I do not know a man." 


15:10 Kai dimev auth 6 apxiepeus: Mapia, Ti ToUTO &rroínoas; TI 
&rametvcocas rijv yuxriv cou; "'EreAahou Kupiou Tou Beou cou, ri 
dvarpadtica eis Ta ayia Tv ayia kal Aaßouca Tpohnv £k XEIPOS 
ayy£Àcov; “ov rj dkoUcaca rdv Upvcov aUTAV kal xopeucaoa EVWTTIOV 
auTQv, Ti TOUTO £moinoas; ^H de exAauoe mıKp@s Aéyouocac Zn kupios o 
Geos kaðóTtı ka&apa sip £vo3 iov auTOU Kal Avöpa oU yivcXoko. 


Although the purpose of the investigation is to question why Mary has 
supposedly committed a sexual act, the manner in which the questions are 
posed simultaneously reminds the reader not only who Mary is and what 
she has experienced, but also of Mary's purity because the author has al- 
ready established for his readers that her answer to all these questions is 
that she is sexually pure and innocent. Not surprisingly, then, when Mary 
speaks out for the fourth time in the narrative it is to proclaim outright her 
1nnocence and purity: "As the Lord my God lives, I am pure before him 
and I do not know a man" (Zi KUPIOS ó Beos Kkahorı kaðapa cipi 
EVOOTOV GUTOU kai &vópa: oU yivwoked; Prot. Jas. 15:13). 
Significantly, her statement includes the second use of the term 
ka@apos in the narrative as evidence of the language of purity, again 
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Mary so that she is afforded the opportunity to declare and publicly Prove 
her innocence and maintained purity and virginity. l 

This latter possibility is reinforced by the fact that after telling Joseph 
he must return the virgin, the high priest decides to submit them to “the 
Lord's drink test” with the purpose of disclosing their sins: "I will give 
you to drink the water of the Lord's testing, and it will make your sins 
manifest in your eyes” (Torıw upas TO UWP TNS eheyEews KUplou, 
Kal davepwosı TO QHAPTNHA UU EV od6oAuots Un@v; Prot. Jas, 
16:3).°! If the point of the drink test is to disclose Mary S and Joseph's 
guilt to the high priest and to the public, why does the high priest say that 
their sin will be disclosed to Mary and Joseph? Mary and Joseph know al- 

ready of their innocence, as does the reader, so this insistence upon the 
drink test operates narratively cb sole purpose of reinforcing their in- 
nocence by means of a public test. 

Again, as discussed in the beginning of this chapter, Levitical and 
mishnaic understandings of virginity are almost always interpreted in the 
context of marriage. That is to say, virginity is praised as a virtue for 
young girls and becomes only an issue of shame if lost outside of marriage. 
Understood in the context of marriage, Mary's testing scene is very much 
out of the norm and reinforces the idea that the tests were constructed by 
the author for the purpose of allowing Mary to declare her sexual purity in 
her own voice. What is also noteworthy about this test is the explicit in- 
volvement of “carnal impurity." In the first test, the concern for Mary's 


? The Protevangelium of James’ reference to the Lord's drink test immediately brings 
to mind the bitter water test cited in Numbers 5:11-31, whereby a drink test is adminis- 
tered to a woman to determine whether she has been unfaithful to her husband. When 
Mary's and Joseph's plea of innocence does not convince the high priest, they are instead 
accused of perjury and forced to undergo a test to verify their culpability. This test in- 
volves a drink, which must be consumed by the accused, followed by banishment into the 
wilderness. If unharmed upon their return, their innocence will be proven. As expected, 
Joseph and Mary return unharmed, which satisfies the high priest and the people of Isra- 
el. As a result, they are publicly vindicated and are sent home together. This scene has 
caused much discussion in terms of its evidence against knowledge of Jewish customs 
and therefore of the narrative's Jewish origins. See Chapter One for further discussion. 
" Cf. Tischendorf's text which has "sin in them." 

Given that earlier in the narrative Mary's purity is affirmed by everyone (priests, 
people of Israel, etc.), the reaction of surprise by all seems to indicate the author's need 
to address a number of concerns. First, the surprised reaction of the people heightens the 
dramatic effect of Mary's self-proclaimed purity and innocence. Second, the author also 
addresses the obvious paradox of Mary's virginal yet physically pregnant body, which 
probably weighed heavily on the minds of the people in the narrative as well as the read- 
ers. Perhaps for this reason the author confirms Mary's innocence several times, i.e., by 
having her and Joseph publicly announce it, by depicting them passing any test conduct- 
ed on them, and by repeating over and over that Mary is blessed and chosen by God. 
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nd moral purity 1s I ined at in Mary's response that she į 
virgin and innocent. lere, Mary S test Surrounding her c us e 
= discussed explicitly In terms of sin, thus direct] Re 
E “sexual jmpurity with an impurity that defiles morally, lans 
affirmation that she is pure can also be interpreted as her i es 
: she i$ “carnally pure. eis 
in terms of literary structure, up to this 
| Y 1efended her status twice. Joseph’s priv 
nas which is quickly dismissed when the a 
Ae nancy as being holy, sets up the reader for a Second test befo 
Bree with the expectation that she will a » 


à gain pass and proclai 
Dice. When the test before the high priest is conducted, the A 


of the situation heightens because the interrogation now becomes 
and Mary and Joseph must prove physically that they have in 
After successfully passing the drink test, readers anticipate a third 
test that Mary must face to prove her innocence and maintained 


point in the Natrative 
ate questioning of her 
ngel is able to confirm 


lly designing a narrative that supports Mary’s characterization 
nd holy (via plot, setting, action, speech, and character traits, 
author provides the reader with the necessary textual clues to as- 
construct trustworthy impressions of Mary’s character. In other 
> author has constructed a series of scenes whereby the desired 
ponse” is to expect the best of Mary during each test, despite the 
isations by religious leaders that she has violated her sexual puri- 
ach passing test, Mary's “character indicators" continue to sup- 
vidence for her representation as exceptionally pure. These textu- 
o accurately determine Mary's true character and thus purity be- 
rea ingly important as the virginity tests she is forced to endure 
gnificantly more difficult and serious. From a literary perspec- 
| [ » Bidding process, Wolfgang Iser explains that “gaps” are perceived by the 
ten holes or blanks are developed that need “filling in." The result of such fill- 
is co anected patterns of reading to develop a narrative whole. In Mary's case, 
der “fills in the gap" concerning whether Mary will be deemed pure or not, 
does so by connecting Mary's past actions to the narrative patterns set ve apa 
lis anc the literary theory of “reader-response” or what Iser refers to ast : ee 
=” see Iser, The Implied Reader: Patterns of C ommunication in — nz 
B nyan and Beckett (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, an ce 
e Aci "of Reading: A Theory of Aesthetic Response (Baltimore: M one 
$ 1978), and Meir Sternberg’s The Poetics of Biblical — € 
Fand the Drama of Reading (Bloomington: Indiana pigeon 
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“ve. the goal of the author is clear: continue to strengthen the impression 
e M z > pure by providing more and more textual clues to her character 
in ale to ensure that there is no doubt in the reader s mind of her abso. 
ahi innocence and purity, no matter what impossible test may lie ahead 
with the goal to prove otherwise. 


IH. Test Three: Salome Questions Mary's Pregnancy 


Initiated immediately after she completes her second test successfully, 
Mary’s third and final test begins when the emperor Augustus orders a 
census for all those living in Bethlehem of Judea (Prot. Jas. 17:1). The 
narrative commences with the journey to Bethlehem, undertaken not only 
by Joseph and Mary, but also by all of Joseph's other sons (Prot. Jas. 
17:5).96 In anticipation of enrolling his family, Joseph ponders how he 
should identify Mary, rejecting both the ideas of wife and daughter as suit- 
able options, thus reinforcing their unique marriage (Prot. Jas. 17:2—4), 
Though Joseph cannot decide, the text establishes that Mary has clearly not 
played the role of his wife despite the angelic message to take on precisely 
this role (Prot. Jas. 8:8). Joseph places Mary on the saddled donkey led by 
his unidentified son and followed by another of Joseph's sons named Sam- 
uel (Prot. Jas. 17:5). Halfway through the trip (at the three mile marker), 
Joseph questions Mary's unusual mood since she is described as both 





* This section of the narrative may be familiar to the reader because it recalls and 
elaborates the infancy stories offered by the gospels of Matthew and Luke since it in- 
cludes events such as the journey to Bethlehem for the census, the birth of Jesus and the 
astrologers’ visit, and finally Herod's slaughter of the children, but of course with its 
own twists. 

?5 The reference to "Joseph's sons" is explained in Prot. Jas. 9:8 as belonging to him 
from a previous marriage: “I already have sons and I’m an old man...” The Protevange- 
lium of James' explanation for Joseph's other sons seems to support the Epiphanian solu- 


tion to the problem of Jesus’ siblings, i.e., both Mark (6:3) and Matthew (13:55-56) 


speak without explanation about the brothers and sisters of Jesus. See John P. Meier's A 


Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus (New York: Doubleday, 1991), 316-32 
and Richard Bauckham's response to Meier's conclusion tha 


‘ t champions a Helvidian 
view over an Epiphanian in his article, “The Brothers and Sisters of Jesus: An Epipha- 


nian Response to John P. Meier,” CBQ 56 (1994): 686-700. For a specific discussion on 
James, the brother of Jesus, and his historical connection to the figure of Jesus, see Wil- 
helm Pratscher, Der Herrenbruder Jakobus und die Jakobustraditionen (FRLANT 139; 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1987); Pierre-Antoine Bernheim, James, Brother 
of Jesus (trans. J. Bowden; London: SCM, 1997); Richard Bauckham, James: Wisdom of 


James, Disciple of Jesus the Sage (NTR; New York: Routledge, 1999), and John Painter, 
Just James: The Brother of Jesus in History and Tradition (Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1997) 
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Ee earlier, Mary speaks in her own VOlce o 
the entire narrative. In her response to Joseph 
shou od, Mary speaks prophetically for the fifth and 
"m role her unborn child will play in the wor 
a as the mother of the Lord (Prot. Jas. 17:9). 
well-prep ared for any test to prove her identity as 
her state of purity. At this halfway point in the t 
| E. her condition has progressed and the child is ready to arrive 
ro. Joseph helps her down from her donkey and finds a 
3 ve where she can deliver the child in privacy.” After instructing 


nly five times 

concerning her 

final time about 
ld and therefore 
Without a doubt, 
the Virgin of the 
ext Mary informs 


jous interpretations of Mary’s statement have been put forth. The two most 
p Te: [1] Jesus’ ultimate sacrifice for the forgiveness of our sins; and [2] the 
evers (i.e., “Christianity”) and fall of unbelievers (i.e., "Judaism"); P. van 


"s Date," in Studia Evangelica III (ed. F.L. Cross; TUGAL 88; Berlin: Akad- 


she is innocent and has maintained her state of purity (Prot. Jas. 13:8, 15:13). 
reference to the cave is another detail that is unique to the Protevangelium of 
thus departs from Luke 2:7, which depicts the birth in a manger or inn, and 
yhich describes Mary in her home. Both Justin Martyr and Origen of Alexan- 

a cave as the place of Jesus’ birth (Dial. 78.5: “And Joseph, the spouse of 
ished at first to put away his betrothed Mary, supposing her to be pregnant 

> with a man, i.e., from fornication, was commanded in a vision not to put 

; and the angel who appeared to him told him that what is in her womb is of 
...But when the Child was born in Bethlehem, since Joseph could m x 
hat village, he took up his quarters in a certain cave near the village; vi 
e there Mary brought forth the Christ and placed Him in a ipae. 
i who came from Arabia found Him"; Cels. 1.51: "In regards to the EN 
m, if anyone, after studying Micah's prophecy and the etos n ii 
ritings by the disciples of Jesus. If needing to have additiona po s 
1 be aware that the Scriptures are confirmed and the N a 
e can be seen the cave located in Bethlehem where He Er eae ae 
e He was wrapped in swaddling-clothes. And this site 15 ta er ne 
n all the surrounding countries. Even among the en esti te 
his cave Jesus was born, the One who is ern sonen dao 
> imagery of the cave or “from a rock,” being In the 

mid, Protevangelium Jacobi, 125-26. 
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his sons to stand outside the no 2 leaves in search of a midwife = 
asii "i pn eco diy event occurs that affects no on- 
While — ihe nates ph but also the style in which it is Written: aq. 
p first person, Joseph has a vision in which he sees everything 
suspended in time, signifying the exact moment Jesus is brought Into the 
world (Prot. Jas. 18:3-11).'™ After a detailed description of this experi- 
ence, the suspended time breaks, thus allowing Joseph to continue his 
search for a midwife. After finding one, the nameless midwife Questions 
the circumstances of their situation by asking Joseph if the one having the 
baby in the cave is his wife (Prot. Jas. 19:1-11). Strategically, the author 
situates this conversation just before Mary undergoes her final test to re- 
mind his readers, just one more time, that Mary is indeed filling her role as 
the virgin and mother of the Lord. 
When questioned about Mary’s identity, Joseph provides an awkward 
explanation, which is worth quoting in full: 


19:6 And I said, “My betrothed.” "And she said to me, “Is she not your wife?” *Ang | 
said to her, “She is Mary who was brought up in the Temple of the Lord, and I received 
her by lot as my wife, but she is not [really] my wife, and she has conceived by the Holy 


Spirit.” 
` , FK , 55 s y ^9 
19:6 Kai &imov &yco- H weuvnoteupevn pot. ’ Kai & me uot Ouk oTi cou 
+ ` ^ , > , t 19 ^ , ^ , ^ 
yuvn; "Kai £i mov aŭt" Mapia Eotiv, ù) ava rpa£ica Ev VAW KUpIOU. kai 
» , > ^ ^ ` ’ Yy , , A , 
EKÄNPWOAHNV autrjv yuvaika, “Kal ouk koTıv pou yuvn, aAAa ouAAnuna 
EXE! EK MVEUHATOS ayiou. 


The nature of their relationship reaches its apex in Joseph’s most awkward 
and cumbersome explanation of Mary’s identity to the Hebrew midwife. 
Here Joseph describes Mary as his “betrothed” (the word used here is from 
HVNOTEUW), but immediately complicates that statement by explaining that 
he received Mary as his wife but that she is actually not his wife. Though 
Joseph’s explanation is anything but clear, his intentions ironically are: in 
title, Mary may be Joseph’s wife, but she does not play the role of a wife 
in terms of being obligated to engage in sexual relations. Most interesting 
about the reference to Mary as Joseph’s betrothed is the interpretation sug- 
gested of an inchoate Marriage since, though “betrothed,” they are under- 
stood as married. As Satlow suggests, the idea of a betrothal as a legal act 
Ses aa re 


1 ARE : 
? For a detailed discussion on the form and function of Joseph's suspension of time 


scene, see Bovon's, "The Suspension of Time in Chapter 18 of Protevangelium Jacobi," 
eie Hiote of Early Christianity: Essays in Honour of Helmut Koester (ed. B. Pearson; 
Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991), 393 40 

ieee Weis ng conversation between Joseph and the midwife is significantly shorter 


apyrus. In accordance with Hock, I also follow Tischendorf's text here 
Instead of de Strycker’s, 
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ched principle unique to biblical and rabbini 
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de d the more cosmopolitan areas Within Pal 
p wit narrative, the Protevangelium of James" 
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[ ID 
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h somewhat doubtfu h OUHIBEAHEg 
sd that Mary's and Joseph's relationship is 
ws Joseph to the cave. Upon arrival at the 
wed by a dark cloud, they find that they are too late as Mary has 
ven birth (Prot. Jas. 19:13). In an instant, the Natrator describes 
ark cloud withdraws from the cave and an intense light appears 
"which after a short time recedes to make visible a child, feeding 
E east of his mother (Prot. Jas. 19:15-16). Mary's feeding of Je- 
Is Anna's feeding of Mary earlier in the narrative, but, 
important difference: in accordance with Lev 12:2 
w mother as being contagious and ritually impure in the same 
menstruant is impure, ^ Anna waits the prescribed days and then 
is herself of the flow of blood before she nurses her child. As men- 
Chapter Two, Levitical law does not proscribe feeding one’s 
ng a new mother’s post-partum period. Anna’s decision not to do 


c law since we 
e outside Pales- 
estine,!% 


3 As pre- 
Ideas on 


marriage 
cal literature (esp. 


S, the midwife seems 
an inchoate marriage 
Cave, Which had been 


of course, 
-6 that inter- 


w, Jewish Marriage, 69-73. | | 
low. contends that the only concrete evidence for the practice of inchoate mar- 
1 ng Jews comes from Matt 1:18, where Mary is said to be "betrothed" to Jo- 
jough he does admit that first century Jews in rural Galilee may have practiced 
| form of betrothal; Jewish Marriage, 73. Cf. Tal Ilan's study on a marriage 
m the Babatha archives discovered in the Judean desert, which attests to the 
premarital cohabitation in ancient Judea; “Premarital Cohabitation in Ancient 
idence of the Babatha Archive and the Mishnah (Ketubboth 1.4),” HTR 
[u E deemed impure like a menstruant for seven days if she gives birth to 
irteen days if she gives birth to a girl, after which she remains a threat only 
or 33 days for a boy or 66 days for a girl. According to m. Nid 3.1, a "m 
eemed unclean as a result of post-partum impurities, even those er w : 
images or abortions, are only deemed unclean for the prescribed number : 
33 for males; 14 and 66 for females) if there is blood; otherwise, she ace 
addition to the prescribed days for post-partum purification, a = d: « 
Meir states that if a woman was in hard travail, she may be er ms 
ty days, to which is added a tradition attributed to R. uam t m so 
that the blood be deemed clean that issues during her rs ui i r - 
eon are depicted as both agreeing that her blood remains c > ee 
She has been deemed unclean for the prescribed = ss im ehe 
these Tannaim expand Levitical discussions ja Ee iet sic 
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e interpreted as her belief that the impurity or à Parturi 
ent can be conveyed to a newborn. The idea that a parturient's impurity j; 
transferable to her child is an son Same ee Precisely py the 
Damascus Document (4Q266 6 ii | Dy Whereas Levitical and rabbinical 
legislation suggest two levels of impurity for à parturient (6.-the Pu 
7/14 days are more severe than the second 33/66 days) 


so, however, can b 


l j i _ and say NOthing 
about prohibiting breastfeeding until a state of ritual purity can be attaine d 
the Damascus Document implies only One severe time of impurity of 40/80 
days and also considers both newborn child and mother as impure during 
this period since a “wet nurse” is mentioned for the child. The Damascu; 
Document (4Q266 6 ii 11) explicitly forbids the mother from nursing dur. 
period of her impurity in fear that she will pass on her impurity K 


ing the í 
d. A noticeable difference between the Damascus Document and 


the chil 


pel ee a 
105 See Ley 12:2-6. Cf. the Damascus document (4Q266 6 ii 11), which states that q 


new mother is ritually contagious for the whole 40/80 days. See Hannah Harrington, The 
Purity Texts (CQS 5; New York: T&T Clark Intl., 2004), 99, 136-37 and Ian Werrett 
Ritual Purity and the Dead Sea Scrolls (ed. Florentino Garcfa Martinez; STDJ 72; Hist, 
den; Brill, 2007), 55-58. 

! According to the rabbis, the two stages for the new mother are different in that dur. 
ing the first stage, the mother is restricted from making contact with a number of differ. 
ent items as in the time of her menstruation, These restrictions include contact with food, 
people, cooking utensils, etc., since the result will be the contamination of such items. In 
the second stage, the mother is only restricted from entering sacred spaces and making 
contact with holy items; contact with people and things in the common sphere are no 
longer susceptible to contracting impurities from her; Harrington, Purity Texts, 99. 

197 Werrett, Ritual Purity, 56-57. Werrett describes the Damascus Document's refer- 
ence to wet-nurses as an example of gap-filling for the silence of the biblical material 
regarding the ability of a newborn to be contaminated by its mother. 

Harrington argues that the belief in the human condition as being inherently un- 
clean even at birth as found in the Damascus Document 4Q266, 4QMiscellaneous Rules 
40265 and other Qumran texts may suggest a Qumranic theological principle: that along 
with birth comes impurities; Purity Texts, 62. Baumgarten Suggests that this same rule 
concerning the impurity associated with birth applied even to Eve and Adam. In his ex- 
amination of 4QMiscellaneous Rules 4Q265, Baumgarten determines that Adam and Eve 
did not enter into the Garden of Eden immediately because they too were waiting the 
proper days (40 and 80 days respectively) before entering the Holy Garden. Using the 
book of Jubilees to restore the gaps in lines 11-13, Baumgarten argues that Adam and 
= did not participate in any holy activities until the prescribed days were complete be- 
ause as a prototype of the sacred Temple, the Garden of Eden is understood as Holy and 


> ore subject to the same purity laws regarding the maintenance of its holiness (cf. 


ae “Purification after Childbirth and the Sacred Garden in 
Woufeo ens iet in New Qumran Texts and Studies: Proceedings of the First Meer 
Leiden: Brill sme Organization for Qumran Studies, Paris, 1992 (ed. G.J. Brooke: 
child enter the Hol : -10. Harrington has argued that since neither Eve nor her newborn 

‘Me Holy Garden before waiting the proper days, 4Q265 seems to indicate that 


e: ee TK ‘unclean; Harrington, Purity Texts, 62. For a contrary position t0 
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| our narrative, of course, 1s that no wet-nurse is ever mentioned j 

- proievangelium of James. — in the 
pr ‚on the other hand, immediately Provides her breast to Jes 

Mt purity that is so exceptional it no longer Bolten Pre. em- 
vetice of post-partum purification; as Jennifer A. Glancy notes - ritual 


3 pri "d the polluting stains caused by childbirth disc Mary is 
E Es does not pollute her." The inier meis Be 
bi y to bypass the required purification rituals whilst still eA S 
E. , purity of her child emphatically underscores Mary's exceptional e 
but also her status as the Lord’s Virgin. As discussed earlier, all ae 


 veferences to enclosed places of purity are utterly exploded in this scene 
Mes a simple cave in the wilderness, potentially offering the most danger 
E ansformed by Mary's mere presence into the safest of spaces solely 
- d her much-affirmed purity, so safe that the Lord's son can be born 
ere and fed immediately with the Virgin's milk without the performance 
‘the proper rituals for purification (Prot. Jas. 19:16 cf. 5:9). In this way, 
ary's new status allows her purity to follow her wherever she goes; Mary 
only pure, but holy. 

e midwife's immediate and complete recognition of the situation as a 
le, which she interprets as "salvation born to Israel" (ocornp(o TA 
nA yeyevntaı; Prot. Jas. 19:14), reinforces Mary’s special status 
Iso allows the midwife to acknowledge her privileged status as a wit- 


e relays these events to a woman named Salome, who acts as a foil 
er to the midwife who has just indicated her immediate belief that 
aby was born of a virgin (Prot. Jas. 19:18). After Salome indicates 
refusal to believe a virgin could give birth to a child 
ar évos Eyevvnosv; Prot. Jas. 19:19), both women return to the cave 
intention of testing Mary for the third and final time.'? 
entering the cave, Salome demands that Mary position herself so 
e can perform a gynaecological examination (literally, “unless I put 
er and examine her genitals"!"; tav un Bade rov daktuAov 


's and Harrington's interpretation, see Wassen, Women in the Damascus 


36-58. 

lifer A. Glancy's Corporal Knowledge: Early Christian Bodies (Oxford: Ox- 
Press, 2010), 114. i 
details concerning the cave scene are unique to our narrative and do not have 
other infancy narratives, e.g., Matthew and Luke. Note that instead of reading 
nd magi learning of the birth of Christ, the Protevangelium of James intro- 
able female characters who first receive the news. J 
kett notes, physis (QUo1s) is often translated in the general sense as nn 

curately referred to as “genitalia,” most often female genitals like v 


| Winkler observes that while "genitalia," “vulva,” and "vagina," may be 
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hè ; iv duorv autns; Prot. Jas. 19:19). Unlik 
uou ish odes is ome to endured, the intrusive test E the t 
Sa is the most intense and serious because the author has En 
a situation whereby Mary must prove that she is physically a Virgin 
has maintained an absolute state of purity despite the fact that she hus nd 
given birth. The results of this last test, however, are not ha 
Without hesitation, God punishes Salome for her disbelief and unfaithty, 
ness by causing her hand to be consumed by flames ? the moment c s 
serts her finger into Mary (Prot. Jas. 20:24). ` After realizing tha, E. 
punishment is a direct result of her transgression, Salome calls out os 7 
God of her ancestors, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Es 2 
giveness (Prot. Jas. 20:5). As soon as the words of her prayer koe E 
lips, the narrator describes how a messenger of the Lord descends from on 
high to tell Salome to pick up the child if she wants to receive salvation 
and joy. After picking up the child, Salome’s hands are immediately healed 
and her position towards the child is changed; Salome recognizes Mar, not 
only as a virgin mother, but also Jesus as child born to be king of Israeı 
(Prot. Jas. 20:11). 
_ Ronald F. Hock as well as a number of other commentators note that the 
reference to Salome inserting her finger into Mary recalls *doubtin; 
Thomas" in John 20:25, when Thomas insists that he will not believe tha; 


Wo 
med p. 


common terms among physicians, pharmacists, and farmers, etc., to refer to physis 
(uocis), that these terms are not commonly used in literary styles outside of such profes- 
sions; The Constraints of Desire (New York: Routledge, 1980), 217-20. See Foskett, 
Virgin Conceived, 159, 186 n. 82 and Glancy’s discussion on Salome attempting to per- 
es gynaecological exam on Mary: Corporal Knowledge, 116. 
Eo . Since Mary literally carries within her the most pure of spaces, unviolated, even 
after giving birth. Salome's actions certainly represent the most intrusive violation of that 
space. That her hand burns is an interesting metaphor for the fires of hell as punishment 
for sin, but also for the "light" or heat of God's protection of Mary becoming extremely 
literal. Mary's proclamation “As the Lord God lives, I am pure," are not just words here 
uber fecal  Salome's reality. In addition, Harrington argues that in Jewish tradition, 
holiness is composed of two major facets: “Consuming Fire," and “Ethical Goodness.” 
1e describes “Consuming Fire" as holiness that is a “separate ultimate power which 
coming into contact with any impurity or imperfection.” See, Har- 
Texts, 9 and Holiness: Rabbinic Judaism and the Graeco-Roman World 
ee Routledge, 2001), 12-13. It is symbolic that Salome's hand is literally 
of Mary; in other words, Mary’s holy body reacts vio- 











ness is also interesting and may also serve to 





uest that she not be made an example of because she has 
lame and have been receiving my payment from you” 
tions as a legitimate Hebrew midwife leave no room 
ives her purity unaffected and untainted. 
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that resurrected flesh can be touched. The scene in the Protevangelium repudiat 
- Mary's body not only retains its virginity. Her virginity, her body. is re By 
In j J* cna- 











accepts the invitation, as I imagine he does, his cur; 








ous finger probes an open 
ot sealed, then defensively 

















Glancy rightly observes in her reading of Mary’s closed body and 
e's flamed finger is that Mary's physical condition is inseparable 
her character as pure. Indeed touching is not simply repudiated but 
yiolently reminding the reader that Jesus’ prenatal sanctuary is holy 
and incompatible with impurity. 
rom a literary perspective, the author's structuring of three tests to de- 
ine Mary's virginity reinforces her character as pure at a number of 
rels. First, the repetition of the tests and Mary's success at passing one 
ranother strengthen the idea that Mary is indeed both sexually (and 
pure.” Success at one or two tests may pass as coincidence, but 
ems to indicate confirmation both for the other characters in the 
e, but most importantly for the reader. Second, the repetition of the 
but with variance, allows the author to depict the acceptance of 
























Hock Infancy Gospel of James, 69 n. 19:19. 
Corporal Knowledge, 117. 
g argues that “patterns of similarity," or “structures of repetition,” are all 
principle of analogy, whereby analogy is "essentially a spatial pattern, com- 
‚least two elements (two characters, events, strands of action, etc.) between 
is at least one point of similarity and one of dissimilarity: the similarity af- 
asis for the spatial linkage and confrontation of the analogical elements, 
e dissimilarity makes for their mutual illumination, qualification, or simply 
on.” Sternberg goes on to state that these instances of repetition can take sev- 

forms including [1] on the level of Sound and 
a Thematic level; and finally [4] on a Generic e struc 
ed in our narrative by means of the three purity tests manifests itself on sev- 
lary's verbatim response that she is indeed pure to the charge nn 
the high priests, and Salome uses repetition on & sound "i en 
level of plot and theme, the equivalences and contrasts =, en 
situations is also expressed in our narrative by means of Mary zer 
by the different characters who conduct the tests. and the testing 


See Sternberg, Poetics of Biblical Narrative, 365-68. 





Linguistics; [2] on the level 
level. The structure of repe- 
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as exceptional to a variety of audiences. " The fire 


‘ it 
Mary’s purity erns of Joseph, her human protector; the second, , 


isfies the conc 


leaders and her community; and the third, all the people of Israe] n. Stly 


sented by the characters of the midwife Er ve. ‚Third, althoug the 
goal of each test is the same, 1.e., to determine Mary’s sexual Status, th 
tests also provide the reader with crucial information about Mary’s Sm e 
ter and actively progress the storyline. For instance, Mary proves that a 
is pregnant by the Holy Spirit; that she has not had any Sexual re] e 
with Joseph; and finally that she is the embodiment of purity Since 
physically a virgin with child and the Virgin of the Lord. Finally, 
thor's employment of the three tests also serves to coach readers to 
propriate response to the details laid before them — namely to ¢ 
Mary's sexual status as a virgin and thus her extreme purity. In thi 
the tests significantly increase in severity and make all the difference i 
eliciting the proper reader-response. In other words, the reader iS given 
numerous textual hints about Mary’s character up until the “first test,” and 
so the task of confirming Joseph’s belief that Mary’s conception was Of the 
Holy Spirit comes not as a surprise, but as an expectation. Mary’s success. 
ful passing of the second test is dependent upon her ability to Pass the first 
just as the success of her final test is dependent on the Outcome of the m 
ond. If Mary's physical test administered by Salome was presented as the 
"first test," the author would risk having too large of a “gap” for his read. 
ers to fill. The author's structured increase in difficulty from test to test 
ensures the proper characterization for his protagonist. 


ations 
She is 
the au- 
the ap. 
Onfirm 
S Way 


G. Conclusion 


In this chapter, we turned to the much discussed portrayal of Mary's sexual 
status as a parthenos expressed in the chapters following her identification 
as the "Virgin of the Lord." When focusing on Mary's virginity, we find 
that once she is given the title "Virgin of the Lord," Mary's purity no long- 
er is characterized exclusively by her associations with the Temple and its 
priests and described in terms likened to a Temple sacrifice. Instead, Mary 
transitions into being a symbolic Temple replacement herself. Indeed, un- 
der the protection of the Lord, Mary's purity ensures that she can even 
give birth In à cave because divinity now accompanies her everywhere she 
goes. In this way and in accordance with Foskett who argues that Mary's 


the use of repetition, see Stern- 
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rization as pure must be understood in the co 


te 2 : P . r ntext of RER 
char exceptional pan se her aside for God and her SNe, u 
re, but holy, transforms into a Sacred . 0.4» Which is 
not only PUT, Temple Suitable for the 


Son dditionally, this specific treatment of Mary's virginity 
A and confirm her ever-virgin status at the concepti 
explore her child as well as her role as Viro; E100; Pregnancy, 

q birth of her 55 virgin Mother. In particular 
an t that three tests are used to confirm her Status as the L ri 
sugges dualistic role as Virgin Mother in several wave + : 
and K [1] to allow Mary to speak in her own voice 
rative: [2] to reinforce the peculiarity of Mary’s and 
vec tablish that marriage is a legitimate way to ex 

WS to express a connection between virginity a 
ES ent Mary as both pure and holy. 

While Mary speaks so seldomly in the narrative, her voice is heard at 
extremely critical points making her words strikingly emphatic. Of the five 
times Mary speaks, three times are Specifically related to her status as a 
virgin (Prot. Jas. 11:6, 13:8-11, 15:13). Likewise, even though kaßapos 
is the most common term for purity, its use only three times throughout 
the entire narrative reinforces its importance. That the word kaßapos is 
placed in Mary’s mouth two out of the three times it is used and two out of 
the five times Mary speaks, highlights precisely its significance: Mary is 
indeed a virgin despite taking on the role of mother. 

‘To further establish Mary's ever-virginity, we find that biblical and rab- 
binical ideas on betrothals and marriages reinforce the extremely ambigu- 
ous relationship between Mary and Joseph. The narrative’s reference to 
Mary functioning as a “wife” at Prot. Jas. 8:8, her transfer from the Tem- 
ple priests to the house of Joseph at Prot. Jas. 9:11-12, and Joseph’s need 


to “divorce” her quietly alongside his difficulty in identifying her relation- 


also Serves to 


rd’s virgin 
ays throughout the nar- 
about the nature of her 
Joseph's marriage, but 
Press devotion to God: 
nd holiness, and thus to 


‚ship to him at Prot. Jas. 17:2-3 and 19:6-9 and the manner in which Jo- 


seph receives Mary at Prot. Jas. 9:7, reflect the author’s intention of blur- 
ting the idea of a traditional Jewish marriage between them. While the text 
expresses marriage as a positive form of religious expression since Mary is 
inderstood as Joseph’s wife, she is also not to be associated with the 
ons (i.e., sexual relations) expected in all other Jewish marriages 
s her title of the Virgin of the Lord makes clear, in actuality she 
exclusively to the Lord. 


Ari 











tt, Virgin Conceived, 148. | 

the sacred Temple is often described as God's hol Tes 
"s body as a holy Temple is most fitting since 1t 1s 1n 
‚of God will dwell. 


y residence on earth, the im- 
the womb of her body 
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2 Chapter 4: Mary and Sexual Impurity 
19 
The focus on Mary's sexual E E expressed in our ¢ ER 
her new designation and endurance E. E tests also ie Un of 
the connection € i Em. "^" M on E aes value and 5 8 Eng 
the virginal or celibate ee, ERI in the a of 
deed reflects the kind of E. E o with this Practice" in. 
ressed in many early Christian 1deas surrounding virginity v à 28 oy 
the Protevangelium of James also does not place it as a Superior ey, 
follow over marriage and childbirth since Mary is described aç toad ig 
ing honourably in both. On the other hand, its importance for N Cıpar. 
liness should not be underestimated either as evident in the Ütisiy a in 
it brings when Mary’s virginity is questioned. Assuredly ery is vs 
state alongside her exceptional ritual purity set her aside for the Taina 
make her holy. Interesting for our studies is the close juxtapo “Ord an 
lic” life of virginity and the “profane” worlq i 
tria e 


tween the "ange 

and the positive portrayal of both ways of life as legitimate forms of 

tion in the Protevangelium of James since it recalls quite signi ae 
y yr- 


ian Christian ideas on virginity, celibacy, and married life. 

Additionally, what our examination of Mary’s sexual purity al 
lowed us to do is test Hayes’ categories of impurity. Mary’s three z al 
particular reflect an interest not only in Mary's virginity, but also [s Sts in 
cence. In other words, the accusations put forth by Joseph, Annas M 
by the Hebrew midwife against Mary involve a concern for her guilt i P 
dition to the loss of her virginity and purity. While the accusation Er ad- 
is not made explicit, the options are either that Mary herself was Br. 
and gave in to temptation as the analogy to Adam and Eve evokes, or x 
by exposing herself beyond the walls of Joseph's home, her virginit Vs 
taken from her by force. Either way, the issue at hand ee 
Mary’s ritual impurity and sexual immorality, or what Hayes has Galned as 
“carnal impurity.” With regard to genealogical impurity and in contrast to 
Hayes, we note that Mary’s Davidic lineage still remains important to her 
PISSPIRAHON as pure and the reason for her chosen role as the mother of 

God despite the prominent interest in carnal impurity. 

ve a en follows, we change course and examine not a catego- 

ER ant s represented in the Protevangelium of James, but ra- 

E in : clues provided by our examination of the purity issues 
s far in order to help shed light on the question of provenance 


Panic 


for our t ici 
our text. To anticipate, I suggest that the ideas concerning purity in the 


Protevangeli EC | 
mo of James, especially its interest in ritual and menstrual im- 
ell as ideas on Mary’s dualistic role as Virgin Mother and the 


texts connection to Judai : | 
sm, are concerns consistent with the kind of reli- 


gious activity occurring in and around Syria. 
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Chapter Five 


Provenance Revisited 


A. Jews and Christians in Syria 


now considered the theme of purity with the Protevangelium of 
etium. of 


Having , 

James in some detail, we can return to questions about the text's dat 

rovenance, and relationship to Judaism. Disagreements among earlier 
; r 


larly on the question of provenance, result in several pro 


studies, particu XP fs 3 
such as Syria, interior Asia Minor,” and Egypt.’ The ref 


osed locations 
laurel tree Anna sits beneath to lament her life’s woes for 


erence to the 
instance, has convinced some of a Syrian Antioch locale since Antioch in 
articular was known for its laurel trees (Prot. Jas. 2:7). Likewise. the 
positing of Egypt as the most likely location has also been offered Eee 
of its geographical landscape of mountains and wilderness, similar features 
cited in the narrative." Ronald F. Hock contends that perhaps the only an- 
swers possible for the question of provenance must be negative ones. In 
accordance with Johannes Quasten, W. Michaelis, Émile de Strycker, E. 
Cothenet, Oscar Cullmann, and J.K. Elliott, Hock acknowledges the widely 
held negative answer of *not-Palestine" based on the author's supposed 
2 1 1. 
! Eg., H.R. Smid, Protevangelium Jacobi: A Commentary (ANT 1, Assen: Van 
Gorcum, 1965), 22; L. Conrady, “Das Protevangelium Jacobi in neuer Belechtung,” TSK 
62 (1889): 728-83; Ron Cameron, The Other Gospels: Non-Canonical Texts (Philadelph- 


ia: Westminster John Knox, 1982), 108-9; J.K. Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament: 
n Literature in an English Translation (Oxford: 


A Collection of Apocryphal Christia 
Clarendon, 1993), 49; George Zervos, “Seeking the Source of the Marian Myth: Have we 
Found the Missing Link?,” in Which Mary? The Marys of Early Christian Tradition (ed. 
F. Stanley Jones; Atlanta: SBL, 2002), 107-20; Susan Ashbrook Harvey, "Women in 
Early Syrian Christianity," in Images of Women in Antiquity (ed. Averil Cameron and 
Amélie Kuhrt; 2d ed.; London: Routledge, 1993), 291, etc. 

? Ronald F. Hock, The Infancy Gospels of James and Thomas (TSB 2; Santa Rosa, 

d Syria as possible contenders. 


Calif.: Polebridge, 1995), 11. Hock also proposes Egypt an ! 
M id Émile de Strycker, La Forme la Plus Ancienne du Protévangile de Jacques (SH 
419-21 and É. Cothenet, "Le Protevangile 
ien sur la Nativité 


33; Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1961), 
de Jacques: Origine, Genre et Signification d'un Premier Midrash Chret 
.. de Marie," ANRW 2.25.6 (1998): 4267. 
.. „Smid, Protevangelium Jacobi, 22. 
VE De Strycker, La Forme la Plus Ancienne, 419-21. 
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26 » 
f “Palestinian geography.” To this Cullmann adds «. 
»7 put also recognizes the problem of such a conclusio d Jey. 
n ` 


ignorance o 
validity of the recent challenges made to this aSsegs, ' Weg 
“Ment p, 


ish customs, 
he admits the 
Malcolm Lowe. 


roposed that such arguments remai 
In Chapter One, I prop : Mine; 


ed on isolated geographical ee 
E ES 5e Eu E ires for the Comm E. the B With itt] 
consideration © haps a more fruitful way to shed lio SS 8 Whole ] 
thus suggested that perhap lars h i Bat on the 
rovenance and thus “test” what scholars have previously Proposed p 
E: focus on the concerns and interests of the text Itself in Order = 
they hint towards a likely locale or NM ibis way, a determinatig 
provenance based on the text's governing concerns may Confirm what bof 
ers have suggested as a locale based on geographical details, oth. 
The goal of this chapter will be to review the main Concerns of the 
in order to suggest a possible Pe yenance or milieu. In this Study, we d 
examined the Protevangelium of James Interest in ritua], menstrua] ave 
sexual purity, its connection to Judaism especially as it pertaing to 
promotion of the Jewish Temple and the continuation of ritual Practic e 
and its interest in the promotion of both ascetic and family life. What | 
suggest is that these interests are most compatible with a Syrian prove 
nance.? Indeed, I argue the following: [1] the concern for all three types of 
purity described in the text is more marked in Syrian traditions than else- 
where; [2] the continued Jewish practices and attention to Jewish Purity 
laws in the text may reflect the heavy Jewish influence in § yrian Christian. 
ity; and [3] the tension between ascetic versus family life displayed by 
Mary’s dualistic role as Virgin Mother and the emphasis placed on her 
physical and real body as a virgin may echo and respond to precisely the 
same concerns found in Syria, where arguments Over celibacy versus 4 
married life and anti-docetic conversations dominated much of the litera- 
ture, especially in the second and third centuries. 
In order to propose a Syrian Christian context for the Protevangelium of 
James, I proceed in two Stages and use evidence solely from Antioch and 
Edessa with the hope that between the two, we may achieve a broader 


ace cu PE HII EIS NN 


A See Hock, Infancy Gospel of James, 12 and references therein. 

Oscar Cullmann, “The Protevangelium of James,” in New Testament Apocrypha: 
Gospels and Related Writings, vol. | (ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher; trans. R. McL. Wil- 
son; Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1991), 424. 
^ ie See Malcolm Lowe, “IOYAAIO| of the Apocrypha: A Fresh Approach to the Gos- 
Pels of James, Pseudo-Thomas, Peter and Nicodemus,” NovT 23.1 (1981): 59-62, esp. 62 
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| 3 24 and the discussion on his challenges in Chapter One. 


"nd hse of “Syria” and “Syrian,” see Introduction, n. 13. ; 
y Antioch and Edessa? There are a number of reasons. First, as the main center 


xis i ite "ny in Syria, Antioch Served as the primary administrative and cultural center 
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pends an the region: In order to explore what Christiani 

sen ‘n Syria from its beginnings to the early third Century looked 
IE es focusing on questions about Syrian Christianity’s en Stage 

IB nier whereby Antioch SETVES as a test case. We will tss. tonship to 

N tionship between Judaism and "Jewish-Christiani 1i in er is the 
hat precisely pus Bsrepived P Jewish” in Syrian Christianity? + = 
spond stage of our inquiry into a likely locale or milien for os hes e 
= lore sources from Syria S order to draw comparisons and demonst ad 
pn d interests between our text and Syrian Christian literature Thi trate 
tigation involves a general discussion of the role of women in S ny “is 
be more specifically focuses Special attention on the ees abd 
olorum, since it sha ma E ł rotevangelium of James a Sharp Bite 
for menstrual and Cue and for the Importance of family life. Addi- 
tionally, I gramine other elements characteristic of Syrian Christianity 
found especially in Edessa, Ar = the Major issues and conflicts that 
arose in the early church with special attention Paid to the roles of so- 


called “heretical” figures, ideologies, and traditions. 


B. Jews, “Jewish-Christians,” and Christians in Syria 


In this section focused on Syrian Christianity in Antioch, I examine the 
relationship between Judaism and Christianity and the influence of Juda- 
ism on Syrian Christianity. The Jewish influence I discuss below can take 
on a number of forms and may include, but is not limited to, the continued 
importance of Torah observance, interactions and connections with con- 
temporary Jewish communities, and even self-identification as Jewish. For 


and the starting point of military and commercial activity to the east. Along with Rome, 
Antioch was considered the most important city for the development of Christianity in 
the Roman Empire. Edessa’s significance for Christianity, on the other hand, can be 
found in its contribution to language and education. Syriac, the local Aramaic dialect of 
Edessa, was the official language of Syriac-speaking Christianity and served as the lan- 


guage used for writing down Christian works. Second, there are a good number of 

sources from the first to the third centuries that can be linked to either Antioch or Edessa. 

Third, Hans W.J. Drijvers writes that Antioch and Edessa can be considered the “two 

Poles of Syrian Christianity as it developed during the first centuries AD in the nee 
_ Province of Syria.” If this is true, then examining both Antioch and Edessa will ipei 

Us with a broad picture of Syria and its culture, history and traditions; Drijvers, Eee 

Christianity and Judaism," in The Jews Among Pagans and Christians in the €: 
pire (ed. Judith Lieu, John North, and Tessa Rajak; New York: Routledge, 1992), 
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ETA | i is term in my In- 
E "The use of quotations is intentional. See discussion on my use of this 
> troduction under “A Note on Terminology.” 
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wish influences were perceived to be Negative 
d by enemy accusations of being too Jewish” or Bur 
LpA Tewish influence provided legitimization of and found 
[0] ers, 3 
traditions. their 


some, these Je 


I Antioch: A Test Case 

Orontes River in Syria, Antioch was one Of the 
for the early Christian movement since at this d 
tion the followers of Jesus were first referred to as “Christiane 
11:26), " a distinct sect within Judaism. That Judaism Successfully . 
throughout the area for some centuries and that the earliest oua Spread 
Christians were predominantly Jewish should not come as a Erlen 
phus notes twice that when Seleucus Nicator founded Antioch in a Jose. 
Jews were among the original settlers and were especially numeroy BCE, 
(C. Ap. 2.39; A-J. 12.119), and that much of Antioch's attra S there 


Jews had to d ction for the 


Located on the 
portant centers 


o with its close proximity to Jerusalem (490 km) and 
graphical position as the stopover city between Palestine and Asia M geo- 
as well as its function as an important commercial and administrative. 
ter. ° Given the extremely influential presence of Judaism in du cen- 
goal is to consider to what extent Syrian Christianity still remained Je Our 
and how it adopted features that scholars have now come to refer n 
“Jewish-Christian” once it began to distinguish itself from its Jewish "dn $ 
Such an examination will shed an important light on the Jewish nn l 
attested in our so-called Christian apocrypha, specifically the Proteva, $ 

lium of James. 1ge- 

In particular, I have selected three important sources to examine that 
provide significant and unique information about the development of 


12 y, ; 
Ch A. Meeks and Robert Wilken contend that the reference to “speaking the 
ord to no one except to Jews alone” in Acts 11:19 was Luke’s way of avoiding the im- 
en that Hellenists were responsible for the beginnings of Gentile Christianity, but 
f? BEN it was initiated by Greek speaking “Jewish-Christians” (i.e., Cypriots and Cyr- 
heim Jens and Christians in Antioch in the First Four Centuries of the Common Era 
Dr 13; Missoula, Mont.: Scholars, 1978), 14-16. 
eo : christianos used here should be understood as referring to a branch of Judaism 
Bn xà es Pharisees and Sadducees were considered to be within Judaism, see e.g. 
Pe re or The Formation of Christianity in Antioch: A Social-Scientific Ap- 
2. M e ii ir Between Judaism and Christianity (New York: Routledge, 
Bue conicit Runesson, "Inventing Christian Identity: Paul, Ignatius, 
ha a -xploring Early Christian Identi berg; WUNT 226; 
Tübingen Mohr Siebec E unc entity (ed. B. Holmberg 
John M.G. 'la: ns i ; aj 
($23 BCE-117 : de » Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora From Alexander to Tra" 
DA BCE-117 CE) (Edinburgh: T. 
15, ipie : T&T Clark, 1996), 242. 
Meeks and ` iken, Jews and Christians in Antioch, 1. 


kr 


k PA 7 17 a 1 
| pe y Bauckham, “James, Peter, and the Gentiles,’ 
. Paul: Tension in Early Christianity (ed. Bruce C 
— 9005, 117. 


B. Jews, "Jewish-Christians," and Christians in Syria ds 
pristianity in Antioch and its relationship to Judaism: p 
ativs: Interestingly, all three sources attest to confli 
fu nd among Jews, Jewish-Christians," and Genti hr; 
a the first and early second century. These conflicts bond m 
tice of and value placed on Jewish observances (e iene 
concerning Bud in diets purity laws, but also Second T is 
Jewish halakhah Ns ET of divorce or Sabbath) by certa; rn 
igh-Christians, E "4 etd a mostly from the perspective a od 
wishing to pull away rom maintaining traditional Jewish practi ” ose 
ose of this section 1$ to highlight the major issues and inane The 
orded in these three sources 1° show evidence of the continued ori recs 
Judaism on Syrian Christianity. nce of 
Involving internal disagreements amongst “Jewish-Christians,” the m; 
‘or dispute between Peter/Cephas and Paul over circumcision ind dem 
laws as recorded in Acts and parts of Galatians provides important in "à y 
mation about the influence of Judaism in earliest Antiochene Christiani. 
y. Acts 15 includes an abo of the events surrounding the issue of cir- 
cumcision: contrary to Paul's teachings, some Jewish Christ-believers 
reached that circumcision was required for all those wishing to be Pee 
Richard Bauckham writes precisely that the controversy involves only two 
views: “that of Peter, with which Barnabas and Paul agree, and that of the 
oroup who require the circumcision of Gentile converts. There is no indi- 
cation of a middle way that might envisage two separate Christian commu- 


nities.” These supporters of James appealed to the council in Jerusalem 


aul, Matthew. and 
Cts that arose be. 


-believers 





16 Robert Hann argues that when Christianity was first brought to Antioch in the mid- 
30s, it seems to have been brought by refugees who were seeking asylum from the perse- 
cutions in Jerusalem (Acts 11:19). On the first charismatic leaders, see Hann, "Judaism 
and Jewish Christianity in Antioch: Charisma and Conflict in the First Century," JRH 
14.4 (1987): 341-60. Cf. Martin Hengel, Between Jesus and Paul: Studies in the Earliest 
History of Christianity (Eugene, Oreg.: Wipf & Stock, 2003), 11-20; see also Raymond 
E. Brown and John P. Meier, Antioch and Rome: New Testament Cradles of Catholic 
Christianity (Mahwah, N.J.: Paulist, 1983, repr. 2003), 32-33 and Gerd Theissen, Sociol- 
ogy of Early Palestinian Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1978), 9-10, who describes 
the earliest leadership as “wandering charismatics.” On the setting and background of 
Acts 15, see Richard Bauckham, “James and the Jerusalem Church,” in The Book of Acts 
in Its Palestinian Setting (ed. Richard Bauckham; BAFC 
1995), 462-67. John Painter, Just James: The Brother of 

(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1999), 48-57, 49. 
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il) and a decision was made by James p: 
(bes EB ign que who are turning to God" ( bios 15 elf " 
longer grip concerning dietary laws the year after, howeve, ). 

The enis Paul's language 1n Galatians reveals the folle does to 
run as pee some other "Jewish-Christians" were eating En g 
oa Gentiles and sharing table-fellowship With them, Which Mit 
believit EN ed Eucharistic communion; [2] Cephas is conden Mos 
aoa having been persuaded by James’ representatives to ben D b 
met laws for Gentile Christ-believers. Specifically, Cephas and the ih 
ers give up their table-fellowship Te Gentiles When à » 
resentatives of James arrive; [3] Sep as 1S dd of compelling Ch ep. 

live like Jews" (Gal 2:14);^ and [4] Paul e rist. 


lieving Gentiles “to à i " lls 
ids ani others who follow in Cephas’ footsteps "hypocrites 2 — ^ Bar 
Interestingly, Robert Hann argues that Paul's unusual term to describ 
e 


Peter's actions (“to live like Jews"), which is also used elsewhere by P 
to mean “circumcised,” may hint at the possibility that Antiochene + 
Jewish Christ-believers were being persuaded to adhere not only to J bif 


ENDE Tox 
18 See Bauckham, “James, Peter, and the Gentiles," 91-142 for a recent discussion on 


the Acts 15 and Gal 2 controversy and the position of James and Peter, but also on Acts 
10 and 11 on the “impure” and “profane” state of Gentiles, the core of the Acts 15 and 
Gal 2 debates. 

1? Among those who argue that the sharing of the Eucharist is also implied include: 
Justin Taylor, “The Jerusalem Decrees (Acts 15:20, 29 and 21:25) and the Incident at 
Antioch (Gal 2:11-14),” NTS 47.3 (2001): 379; F.F. Bruce, The Epistle of Paul to the 
Galatians: A Commentary on the Greek Text (NIGTC; Exeter: Eerdmans, 1982), 129: 
Heinrich Schlier, Der Brief an die Galater (KEK; 12" ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1962), 83-84. 

_ P [n accordance with Markus Bockmuehl, Taylor is convinced that at Gal 2:12, Paul 
clearly implies that this was precisely what James was demanding since James’ intention 
was to prevent Gentile and Jewish association; “Jerusalem Decrees,” 379 and Bock- 
muehl, “Antioch and James the Just,” in James the Just and Christian Origins (ed. Bruce 
Chilton and Craig A. Evans; NovTSup 98; Leiden: Brill, 1999), 155-98, esp.181. cf. 
Hans Dieter Betz, Galatians: A Commentary on Paul’s Letter to the Churches in Galatia 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979), 108-9 who suggests that Cephas’ decision to 
cease sharing table-fellowship was based on the imposition of the Jerusalem decrees. 
Also James D.G. Dunn who supposes that the decision was based on an even stricter ob- 
co “The Incident at Antioch (Gal. 2:11—18)," JSNT 18 (1983): 3-57, esp. 26. 
|,» OF suggests that what Paul takes issue with when he accuses Cephas of "judaiz- 
ing” is his insistence on Jewish observances for Christ-believing Gentiles even though he 
"Was no longer observant. Taylor writes, “Cephas no longer had any right to dè- 
» O5servances of the Gentiles. But now — far worst — he had bowed to James * 
"use able-tellowship with them altogether”; “Jerusalem Decrees,” 380. 
» “James, Peter, and the Gentiles," 116-30. 























dietary la 
has ze Jewish observances, of which circumcision 


For E. do with the identity of the Christ-believer 25 Since Paul 
thing h of Christ as the basis for righteousness for a Christ 


community» 
which for 
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Es the necessity of circumcision as well. 


d that “to live like Jews" or to “judaize” James D.G, Dunn 


Involved different de- 

es was the most severe 24 

sim the issue at stake described at Galatians ah nda 
e e 


ue 


as every- 
nderstood 


anything that competed in importance had to Mare 
Paul included the separation of Jews and Gentiles at Na, 
iplesince this separation seemed to compete as a way to gain sitas 
Following Bengt Holmberg, Sumney notes that table fellowship and the 
identity of those ie whom one eats in particular addresses social bounda- 
‘ag since excluding someone from the table excludes them from the grou 

x d draws a clear statement about their group identity." Mark D. Mun 
specifically interprets Paul's frustrations with “Jewish-Christians” as the 
result of prioritizing their Jewish identity over their Christ-believing iden- 
tity 28 3n accordance with a number of scholars who have ruled out the pos- 
sibilit y that Cephas went so far as to demand the practice of circumci- 
sion, it seems likely that the question at hand was how Jewish identity 
should be related to the identity of the Christ-believer, 

At the very least, what the disputes at Antioch reveal for us then is that 

the leadership in Antioch consisted of “Jewish-Christians” (e.g., Peter and 
later Barnabas who were both influenced heavily by James) who observed 


oo 


2 Hann, “Judaism and Jewish Christianity,” 346. Cf. Bauckham, “James, Peter, and 


e deat 


the Gentiles,” 126. 
% Dunn, “Incident at Antioch,” 3-57, esp. 26. Cf. C.K. Barrett, A Critical and Exeget- 


ical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles 2 (ICC; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998) and 
Taylor “Jerusalem Decrees,” 380, who argue that the real issue at the heart of the Jerusa- 
lem decree disagreement was a concern for the status of Christ-believing Gentiles by 
Jewish believers in Christ. Taylor suggests specifically that the crisis that occurred in 
Antioch involved two very different ways of interpreting the Jerusalem decree and thus 
two very different ways of viewing the status of Gentile believers in Christ in relation to 
Jewish believers in Christ. " 

5 Jerry L. Sumney, “Paul and Christ-believing Jews Whom He Opposes," in Jewish 
Christianity Reconsidered: Rethinking Ancient Groups and Texts (ed. Matt Jackson- 
Meu; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007), 66. ^: 

— ? Sumney, “Paul and Christ-believing Jews," 69. vu 
wA en “Paul and Christ-believing Jews,” 68; cf. Bengt Holmberg, “Jewish Ver- 
sus Christian Identity in the Early Church?,” RB 105 (1998): 397-425. 


Mark ing wi iles’?,” in The 
d 3 s at Stake in Peter's ‘Eating with the Gentiles’ ?, 
re — wa Historical Interpretation (ed. 


_ Galatians Debate: Contemporary Issues in Rhetorical and | pc 
— Mark D. Nanos; Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 2002), 317; idem, s Irony of Galatians 

. Paul's Letter in First-Century Context (Minneapolis: Fortress, - Ji a n 
Betz, Galatians, 108-9. So too Bockmuehl, who argues id Gentiles"; “Antioch 
E. | Dot "in any sense designed to promote the circumcision of the Ge , 


me 


| d n | James the Just,” 181; and the scholars discussed above. 
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Jewish practices and who compelled certain Jewish observance, 
apasih: but dietary laws) for the Gentile Christ-believing E eg. in 
Es er and against Paul, and that these observances were being pra Muni 
ia NaN non-Jewish Christ-believers to some degree in iie ft by 
= centy, 
conflicts evident among the community in the Gospel of M 
or two after the destruction of the Temple 3! atthey 3 
shed significant light on the influence of Jewish traditions on Somma: als 
2 1 am aware that a provenance for the gospel of Matthew. hris. 


tianity. : 7 
1 P IS : 
ebated in scholarship. However, in accordance with Davia i 1 


ry. 
The 
written a decade 


hotly d on 

who argues convincingly for an Antiochene provenance for this: G m 
S: Gog 

SS eee pe] 


9? Several places have been suggested for its provenance: Palestine, ER 
Alexandria, and east of the Jordan, Edessa and Antioch T Tea Marii. 
- Ihe 


ma, Phoenicia, ET i TNR 
opinion for Matthew’s locale is still Antioch, supported by scholars includin D; Ominant 
Allison (Matthew, 172), Brown (Introduction, 172), and David C. Sim m avies and 
Christian Judaism), 53-62, to name a few. Some scholars have proposed SUME and 
Palestine and then Antioch after the Jewish war to account for the NEAN locations 
text. Wim Weren, for instance, argues for the area between Lower and Upper coe 
(e.g., Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida) for the first stage of his reconst jalilee 
Matthew’s community, and Syria for the second stage, when tension E m of 
Christians" and Pharisees were extremely high; "The History and Social Settin dd 
Matthean Community," in Matthew and the Didache: Two Documents from i es 
Jewish-Christian Milieu? (ed. Huub van de Sandt; Minneapolis: Fortress aa ioe 
The most serious alternative to Antioch as the most likely locale is Galilee Schol u 
vocating this position include, J.A. Overman, Matthew's Gospel and F ermative J 23 ad; 
The Social World of the Matthean Community (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990), 1 E 
idem, Church and Community in Crisis: The Gospel According to Matthew (Philadel * 
Trinity, 1996), 16-19; A.J. Saldarini, "The Gospel of Matthew and Bestish-Christia, 
Conflict in Galilee,” in Studies on Galilee in Late Antiquity (ed. Lee I. Levine; New 
York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 1992), 23-28; Runesson, “Rethinking Early Jewish. 
en Relations: Matthean Community History as Pharisaic Intragroup Conflict,” JBL 
: 7.1 (2008): 95-132, and A.M. Gale, Redefining Ancient Borders: The Jewish Scribal 
jte of Matthew's Gospel (London: T&T Clark Intl., 2005), 41—63. | 
i onpral scholarly consensus is that the Gospel of Matthew was written by.a “Jew- 
mm in the decade(s) following the fall of the Temple (80-90 CE); Brown, An 
a. tion to the New Testament (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1997), 172 and W.D. 
2A and DG, Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel Accord- 
8 10 Saint Matthew (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998: repr. 2000), 138-47. Recent scholars 
Who argue for a date pri i Cream 
prior to 70 CE include R.H. Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary on 
His Handbook for a Mixed Church U, CERE ^ : 
1994), 599-609 = ES urch Under Persecution (2d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
Text (NIGTC: "Ps D. ue The Gospel of Matthew: A Commentary on the Greek 
Sim, The Gospel of M 2 S: Eerdmans, 2005), 14-17. For a detailed discussion, see 
nn = auhew and Christian Judaism: The History and Social Setting of 
a munity (SNTW; Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1998), 31-40 
$ -~ In accordance with Davi : : a, ), , 
also favour Syria.as ap ib es and Allison, Brown, Sim, and Weren (see n. 30 above). | 
= as a possible locale since Antioch especially seems to have provided a 


. Social settin; dp i 
tting consistent with the various tensions expressed in the gospel. 


CE 


o. —— "e 








B. Jews, "Jewish-Christians, ? and Christians in Syri 
: Syria 


ho 
ere members of the Matthean comm Pponents of Ignatius of 


=: unity some 
e composition of the Gospel” and Magnus iie een or 
à erholm who 


«while it is not certain that the Gos do l 
nda historical fact that Ignatius not only knew MARG. : Antioch, it 
"ratthew in some form in the situation in which he liveg,?? ie; Gospel of 
that Ignatius knew Matthew and that the version he used MR Pinion is 
Matthew and not a pre-Matthean tradition. Ost likely 
pee the very Be we place the reception of Matthew in Antioch 
his community still attests to the internal debates with Pharisaic Te sis 
were characteristic of Antiochene Christianity, Jacob Neusner "is "n 
that whatever success Pharisaic Judaism achieved at conversion is ue 
what triggered conflict between Jews and “Jewish-Christians,” re 
oups seem to have drawn from the same pool of conversion candidat oth 
im Weren, however, has argued 1n his study of the history and Miei. 
ting of Matthew's community that conflicts between some Pharisees sis 
Matthew’ s “Jewish-Christians” seem more the result of two parties that 
adhered to the same basic values, but nevertheless disagreed on in most 
rofound parts of their tradition." In other words, although both groups 
were interested in halakhic issues concerning divorce and marriage de 
221590: 19:3-9), the purity rules (15:1—9), and the other Observance of 
Sabbath (12:1—14) as well as the importance of appealing to Scripture to 
justify their views (9:13; 12:3-7; 19:4-5, 7-8), they disagreed vigorously 


37 
over the role of Jesus. 


sed 
b: ioch W 


§ after th 
rites that 





3 See Sim, “Matthew and Ignatius of Antioch,” in Matthew and His Christian Con- 
temporaries (ed. David C. Sim and Boris Repschinski; LNTS 333; New York: T&T 
Clark Intl., 2008), 140-41 and Zetterholm, Formation of Christianity in Antioch, 211. It 
is for this reason that I will proceed with my discussion of Antiochene Christianity on the 
basis that Matthew’s community most likely came from Antioch, and therefore may attest 
to Jewish and “Jewish-Christian” conflicts in Antioch. 

?! See Meier, “Matthew and Ignatius: A Response to William R. Schoedel,” in Social 
History of the Matthean Community: Cross-Disciplinary Approaches (ed. D.L. Balch, 

. Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991), 178-86. 

* Jacob Neusner suggests that rabbinic Judaism and Christianity, which both have 

- their roots in Palestinian Judaism, competed to win over the Jews of the oriental Diaspora 
and that arguments between these two new groups was often the result of battling for the 
loyalty of the Jewish masses; A History of the Jews in Babylonia I (StPB 9; Leiden: Brill, 
_ 1965), 166-69; idem, Aphrahat and Judaism: The Jewish-Christian Argument in Fourth- 
Century Iran (StPB 19; Leiden: Brill, 1971), 1-2; idem, From Politics to Piety: The 


E Emergence of Pharisaic Judaism (Eugene, Oreg.: Wipf & Stock, 2003; repr., Englewood 


- Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973), 77. 

- yy Weren, "History and Social Setting," 54-55. 

 Séeor "Jewish-Christians," Jesus had special authority as 
4d > 21:23-27), whereas for some Pharisees, Jesus was an imposter 


God's son (Matt 7:29; 8:8- 
(Matt 27:63) whose 
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ccurred between these Antiochene Christ; 

teworthy, especially as they relate to ps and 

argues that the "Jewish-Christian;" | Under. 

elves as continuous wit DEM: 

thew's community saw thems 38 but that i n the Jewish co a 

nity and thus were still intra muros, but that it was only later on ut 
0-99 


CE) that they gradually separated themselves from this socia] bar 
and developed into a "Jewish branch mimina Jesus movement TA ew 
exclusively linked to a particular people. In accordance ew m bu 
also argues for the intra muros status of $ eren 

a 


Anders Runesson 
community, but takes this concept one step further by argu hi: 
on the “Jewish-Christian” identity of Matthew’s community tha, È Study 
flicts between Matthew’ s community and Judaism were not Hire € con. 
] (tensions were low both before and after Es 

) 


Jewish society in genera ON | 
but rather specifically at other Pharisees. According to Runesson a 
theans were initially part of the Pharisaic association, but they a A 

e y 


separated when conflict and tensions became increasingly worse afte 

war.” What the *Yewish-Christians" represented in Matthew’s i the 
confirm for us is an internal Jewish conflict: the “Jewish-Christiane © 
Matthew did not understand themselves as arguing against Judaism: s in 
they simply saw themselves as better Jews than the Pharisees and theref » 
the authentic representatives of Jewish scriptures. ar 

In the beginning of the second century, Ignatius of Antioch’s writin 

provide us with further evidence of the influence of Judaism on Antioch. 
ene Christianity. Like the information offered to scholars through Paul's 
letters and the gospel of Matthew, Ignatius' letters attest to a third set of 
major conflicts in Antioch, now involving “Jewish-Christians” and Gentile 
Christians. The number of groups of opponents to which Ignatius refers in 


The debates that O 


isai are no 
Pharisaic Jews @ 
standing of Judaism. Weren 


they 


powers were from Beelzebul (Matt 9:34; 12:24, 27; cf. 10:25); Weren, “History and So- 
cial Setting," 55-56. Note, however, that not all Pharisees would have felt this way since 
the NT cites several self-proclaimed Pharisees who were also Christ-believers, e.g., Nic- 
odemus (John 3:1-21), Paul (Acts 23:6), and other self-identified Christ-believing Phari- 
ae (Acts 15:5) attest to being both Pharisees but also believers in Christ. 
d eta él EB ole EL community as either intra muros or 
, ive as inki i isti : 
lions" risque ist in his “Rethinking Early Jewish-Christian Re 
Weren, "History and Social Setting," 58. 


40 
No * i - . A . 
te that in his aim at a more precise term, Runesson uses the word “Apostolic Ju- 


daism” to indicat ins j 
indicate a common religio-cultural and ethnic focus for the “religion” dis 


ed in Matthew’ i 
E E: E “A ji ely. members of this community or group are rè- 
postolic Jews.” See Runesson, “Inventing Christian Identity,” 62-75, esp: 


HS. 
1 "m 
en Sein en conflict, which ultimately results in their separation, see Runes 
“cone eer Jewish-Christian Relations,” 95-132. 
„nesson, “Rethinking Early Jewish-Christian Relations,” 120-32. 
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s has been much debated in scholarly circles. Tona; 
his O onents can be generally divided into two onto fortis Critiques of 
» groups themselves Fa docetists; here Ignatius d | the “hereti- 
vests s “atheists dn those who say that Jesus only “a sscribe his Op- 
P n. Trall. BÉ and those who participate in M iie to suf- 
(e.g those who profess Christ but still maintain Ted oper practice 
agn. g.1-10:3]). ) © Practices (Ign. 
What is most peste tor Our inquiry is Ignatius’ attitude t 
‚m 45 Of his seven authentic letters, his letter to the Philad owards Ju- 
ES : M eus ila om 
Magnesians may shed light on his view of Jews and jum E and 
tionship to Christianity. In Ign. Phld. 6.1-2 Ignatius Vries: nd its rela- 


put if anyone expounds Judaism to you, do not listen to him; for it is better to I l 
tianity from a man who 1s circumcised than Judaism from a man urcircümel Le Chris- 
if they do not speak of Christ Jesus, are to me tombstones ia erg d eu of 
. S of the dead 


them, ; : ; 

on which nothing but the names of men is written. Flee, then, the evil arts and 

the ruler of this age, lest, ea by his scheming, you grow weak in iy pce " 
her with undivided hearts. €; but all of 


you, come toget 
Ignatius’ passage raises two important questions: [1] What is the identit 
of the two men? - i.e., the circumcised man who preaches Christianit si 
the uncircumcised man who preaches Judaism; and [2] What does ons 
mean by Judaism and conversely, Christianity? Focusing on these two im- 
ortant questions may shed light on "Jewish Christianity" in second centu- 
Antioch and its surrounding areas. C.K. Barrett, Eduard Schweizer, and 
Jakob Speigl among others have argued that the “uncircumcised man who 
preaches Judaism" most likely was a member of the Jewish community." 





4 On whether or not these two categories represent a single group or two individual 
groups see Sumney who argues that it depends on whether one reads the letters together 
or as separate letters; see his "Those Who ‘Ignorantly Deny Him’: The Opponents of Ig- 


- matius of Antioch,” JECS 1.4 (1993): 347-49. 
^ Ignatius strongly affirms the balance of the divine/human duality of Christ (Ign. 


Eph. 7.2, Ign. Smyrn. 1.1-2; Ign. Pol. 3.1). 
a 5 For Ignatius’ views against docetism, see discussion 
- 556 Ail translations of Ignatius are drawn from William 


och: A Commentary on the Letters of Ignatius of Antioch (P 


— —! Barrett, “Jews and Judaizers in the Epistles of Ignatius," in Jews, Greeks, and 
in Honor of William David Da- 


Christians: Religious Cultures in Late Antiquity: Essays 

_ vies (ed. Robert Hamerton-Kelly and Robin Scroggs; Leiden: Brill, 1976), 220-44; Edu- 

_ ard Schweizer, “Christianity of the Circumcised and Judaism of the Uncircumcised, in 

Jews, Greeks, and Christians: Religious Cultures in Late Antiquity: Essays In Honor of 
Be William David Davies (ed. Robert Hamerton-Kelly and Robin Scroggs; Leiden: Brill, 
a AP ), 245-60; Jakob Speigl, "Ignatius in Philadelphia: Ereignisse Und Anliegen ae 
. ignatiusbriefen,” VC (1987): 360-76, esp. 370. See also Robert Hall, “Epispasm "a ei 
; E ing of Ancient Jewish Writings," JSP 2 (1988): 80 and Peder Borgen, Philo, John, 


on docetism below. 
R. Schoedel, Ignatius of Anti- 
hiladelphia: Fortress, 1985). 
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certain man may have represented a non EL 
hristian 


t welcomed converts who had not been iroum 
R.M. Grant has also proposed that Ignatius may have had in Bina weise d 
air ENtile 


rts to “Jewish Christianity,” “not unlike those who Paul desen 
conve 3 : ER escribes 
but advocating circumcision (Gal 6:13).”48 S ag 


ing the law 

a to both possibilities, Shaye J.D. Cohen argues that « 
the “Judaism” being preached to Ignatius opponents only took place Since 
in the context of Christianity and not Judaism, it is more eus With. 
*uncircumcised preacher of Judaism" was a Gentile Christian a. the 
too much authority to Jewish scriptures. In accordance with Cohen £àve 
Foster suggests that those whom Ignatius describes were not ethnic Je. Paul 
even proselytes to the Jewish faith, but rather were “Gentiles who E. or 
faith that promoted Jewish observance without S : a 

e- 


form of Christian ia 
cessity of circumcision."" In accordance with Sim and Zetterholm, th 
> we 


home e ___— 
and Paul: New Perspectives on Judaism and Early Christianity (BJS 131; Ay 
a3 anta: 


Scholars, 1987). 
4 RM. Grant, The Apostolic Fathers: Ignatius of Antioch, vol. 4 (Camden, Nj 


In other words, this 
Jewish community tha 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1966), 103. 
* Shaye J.D. Cohen, “Judaism without Circumcision and ‘Judaism’ without ‘Circ 
um- 


cision’ in Ignatius,” HTS 95.4 (2002): 397. Note that when Meeks and Wilken first 
posed that Ignatius’ issue with Judaism seems to involve Christ-believing Gentiles vM 
ing Jewish practices and not necessarily ethnic Jews who believed in Christ (Jew; Bo 
Christians in Antioch, 20), their interpretation of Ignatius' frustrations with Chris 
believers relied on the ethnic distinction between "Jew" and "Gentile" and thus did n 
consider converts to Judaism or “god-fearers” who may or may not have been “ethnically 
Jewish." This point is significant given that our sources rarely tell us about the nich 
of people such that one is left to guess as to what born-Jews might or might not do af 
differs from Godfearers, Gentiles, etc. On the problems with connecting evidence of To- 
rah-observance with ethnic Jews, see Charlotte E. Fonrobert, “Jewish Christians, Judaiz- 
ers, and Christian Anti-Judaism,” in Late Ancient Christianity (ed. Virginia Dg PHC 
2; he Fortress, 2005), 234-54. s 
aul Foster, “The Epistles of Ignatius of Antioch," in The Writings of the Apostolic 

Kofi 2 E pide Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 2007), 91. Cf. Schoedel, who crm 
er en a in mind whereby the latter group was most likely uncircum- 

ne t movers and the former group circumcised “Jewish-Christians.” He 
pe Rune no one was actually recommending circumcision, and that the 
Stina obab d on E the debate under the influence of Pauline models"; 
hotly i nn E pue the identity of Ignatius’ opponents has been 
recent views include: Sch em wi tion to the works cited in the discussion above, other 
2.27.1 (1993): 301-30: Charl or plycarp of Smyrna and Ignatius of Antioch," ANRW 
ANRW 2.27.1 (1993): 4 es Munier, “Où en est la question d'Ignace d'Antioche?, 
óf -27.1 (1993): 404-7 on judaizers and 407-13 on Docetists; S “Opponents 
of Ignatius of Antioch,” ri 3 ocetists; : umney, "Opponen" 
Eranos 93 (1995): E ar wards, "Ignatius, Judaism, and Judaizing. 
Christians in the Second C eu, Image and Reality: The Jews in the World of the 

x4 entury (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996), 23-56; and Michael 


Goulder, "Ignatius's ‘Docetists,’” VC 53.1 (1999): 16-30. 
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the latter group as “Gentile Jesus-believers cl 
er as “Jesus-believing Jews?! is probably ries as Jews” 
Closest to the 


ity of 
d the form 


did Ignatius mean by “Christianity” 
u "m . 39 .3* d nity and “Ty 2 e 
kind of "Judaism did he warn his followers not t eas ? And to 
n Ignatius letter to the Magnesians in particular eis Three pas. 

provide us 


i ; ; 
better understanding of Ignatius’ use of these terms: 


n. 8.1: Be not deceived by erroneous opinions nor by old fab 
f we continue to live until now according to Judaism de a which are 
» WE confess that we 


sages 
with @ 
Ign. Mag 


ess. For i 
received grace. 


. Magn. 9.1: If, then, those who lived in old ways came t 
ing Sabbath, but living in accordance with the Lord's ies of hope, no 


[u 


(2) Ign 
Jonge! keep 

yet 0.1-3: (10.1) Let us not be insensibl i 
Ign. Magn. 1 S sible to his goodness! For į imi 
hes our actions, We no longer exist! Therefore let us become his etie LA. 
rn to 


-ve according to Christianity. For one who is called by any n iw 
I (10.2) Set aside, then, the evil leaven, old ips, m Feb. d 
which is Jesus Christ. Be salted with him to keep anyone among you from being s QS 
since you will be convicted by your odor. (10.3) It is ridiculous to profess 1s enti 
a p Judaize; for Christianity did not believe in Judaism, but Judaism in Christianit 
into which every tongue that has believed in God has been gathered together. a 


For Ignatius, Judaism and Christianity are two traditions that should be 
— kept separate, since the latter is superior and has replaced the former and a 

"mixing of the two leads to an incorrect expression of Christianity.” Equal- 

‘ly true of Ignatius’ understanding of the relationship between Judaism and 

‘Christianity is his belief that they are still connected, albeit in a one way 
3 direction (Ign. Magn. 10.3); one can move from Judaism to Christianity, 
. but not the other way around. His anger towards the Magnesians reveals 

. that some Christians have turned the “one way street" relationship between 


— Judaism and Christianity into a “two way highway,” which, for Ignatius, 
- has caused a sort of “identity traffic disaster." Namely, as Judith Lieu in- 
prets, “judaizing” is incompatible with having “received grace" and as a 
*live according to Jesus Christ.” More specifically, Ignatius 

kept Judaism apart from their 













d way to 
strated with Christians who have not 
rstanding and practice of Christianity, but instead have practiced juda- 


etterholm, Formation of Christianity in Antioch, 205. For a complete discussion 
his scenario is the best option, see his argument on pages 204-1 l. 
len suggests that Ignatius’ understanding of Judaism and Christianity can be de- 
s antithetical categories since (good) Christianity is often contrasted og Des 
(e.g., Judaism is “the evil leaven, old and sour" and Christianity is "the new 
hich is Jesus Christ"); Cohen, “Judaism without Circumcision," 398. 


Image and Reality, 30-31. 
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though they continue to “profess Jesus Christ 

n s in ‘ : 

“to judaize does not mean to be a Jew’ or . S 
‘to adopt the beliefs and manners of the Cover 


izing eve 
h Yi it means 955 : p 
he is not a Jew oneself." In this way, Ignatius’ 
um per se, but rather with Christians who conti 
wi 


ho addressed questions about how Gentiles 
their beliefs in Jesus to Judaism from a position within Jud 
E bu. SONY who debated With 

again within the boundaries of Judaism, Ignatius takes a clear Position 
side Judaism, with the purpose of condemning those who belie 


Unlike Paul W Should 


aism, 7, 
ews 


Out 


: Ve in à 
but who still continue to observe what he considers to be Jewish X ist, 
As Runesson argues, Ignatius’ issues with Judaism have everything ee 
with being “outsiders” and interpreting Paul’s letters not from th 0 do 


a 


aspect of Judaism which Paul, himself did, but from a “Greco-Ron, nk 


an $0. 
havin 
Ignatius 
e Gospel, but 
f. Ign, Magn, 


cio-religious perspective” that clearly understood Christ-belief ” 
nothing to do with Judaism or any specific ethnic identity.” For 

“udaizing” is not only an indication of misunderstanding th 
placing oneself outside the reach of the salvation it offers (c 


NEED 
5! Based on his use of the “long recension” of Ignatius, Cohen also argues th 
statement "for one who is called by any other name other than this, is not of God” is; 
indication that some Christians in Magnesia not only participated in Jewish practices, by 
also called themselves Jews and their beliefs Judaism even though they continued A be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ as saviour; Cohen, "Judaism without Circumcision," 399, On the 
“Jong recension” corpus, see Jack Hannah, “The Setting of the Ignatian Long Recension,” 
JBL 79.3 (1960): 221-38 and James D. Smith III, “The Ignatian Long Recension ang 
Christian Communities in Fourth Century Syrian Antioch” (PhD diss., Harvard Divinity 
School, 1985). For a more recent discussion on the long recension, see Foster, “Ignatius 
of Antioch,” 81-84. 
55 Cohen, “Judaism without Circumcision,” 398. 
E Although Ignatius is not clear exactly which Jewish traditions he wishes his follow- 
ers to shun, as Ign. Magn. 9.1-2 suggests, the observance of Sabbath in place of or 
— alongside the Lord's Day (Sunday) may very likely have been one of the reasons for Ig- 
natius’ annoyance. See Cohen, “Judaism without Circumcision,” 402 and n. 23 on the 


same page. — 


at the 


7 Lieu argues that although Ignatius’ own language of “judaizing,” circumcision and 
nie" Judaism may evoke comparison with Paul, especially his letter to the Galatians, it does 
- not require us to demand a parallel or continuing situation, since Ignatius is clear that he 

| d in the law or justification; see Image and Reality, 42. 
sson goes on to explain that this disinterest in converting to the Jewish ethnos 













1 li f in the context of other Greco-Roman cults and associations whereby 
o longer mattered. This “re-categorizing” as Runesson puts it, moved fie 
15 “from the religion of Jewish ethnos to a Greco-Roman mystery '* 
p: On this argument and description of the problem as being an 
s see Runesson, "Inventing Christian Identity," 83-84. 
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tius Opposes not | 


1 | bs "Ves. “Io 
Dans Lie" meaty opserves, “Ign 


m and grace. ` aw and pr 


ace, but 


) bey 


nn io Ignatius’ issues with Judaism attest for us then? 1: 

shat exploring Ignatius ‚ Position on Judai > then? Lie 
us 4 d the letters to help distinguish between the “w ld of 8 in and 
nee According to Lieu, Ignatius’ understanding of J x va letters” and 
jo no awareness of the Jews or their Tudaism® udaism is limited. 

He that. is in proper relationship with Christianit ond its role as a 
jim Ignatius’ letters actually reflect reality is "^ ^ But in terms of 
pe a Ignatius. urges both the Philadelphians and We nie P. 
their Christianity Bepktate from Judaism, he likely does so gr Keep 
still continued to observe practices he deemed Jewish even angia 
rofessed Jesus Christ. Although Ignatius argues that the NIS s. 
tween Judaism and Christianity should be clear and that the two tdititra 
share no common ground, the vehement nature of his argument daten: 
strates that this was precisely what was going on not only in Philadelphia 
and Magnesia, but probably even more intensely in his hometown of Anti- 
och. Sim and Zetterholm both argue that while the letters refer to the local 
situation in Magnesia and Philadelphia, “Ignatius” concept of the relation 
petween Christians and Jews 1s no ad hoc solution, but emanated from the 
local situation in Antioch." 

In the Protevangelium of James, Torah observance and Jewish practic- 
es, especially those relating to the Temple, are presented as positive and 
pious, and thus may reflect the kind of continued Jewish presence in Anti- 
ochene Christianity fought both by Paul and Ignatius. But as Lieu's study 
on imagined and real interactions between Jews and Christians encourages 
usto consider, do these references to Jews and Judaism presented in our 
text reflect knowledge of "real Jews" and "real Jewish-Christian interac- 
tions” or are they literary reconstructions based on images in the Hebrew 
Bible or simply the result of early Christian imagination and rhetoric? 
Scholars who reject the idea that the Protevangelium of James has real 
moorings in Judaism often attribute references to Jewish practices in the 
text, especially those that have been argued to “betray an ignorance of 
Jewish customs” (e.g., upbringing of Mary in the Temple at Prot. Jas. 8:2; 
bitter water test at Prot. Jas. 16:3, etc.) to exactly Lieu's concerns - the 





~ Lieu, Image and Reality, 29. m ) 
Eg., Ignatius only uses the term “the Jews” once in his opening letter $ Saum 
(1.2) and only in two of his letters does the question of Judaism in relation 3 ue E : 
arise. See Lieu's thorough discussion of these references for understanding !g 
view of Judaism; Image and Reality, 26-35. Wilken 
© Zetterholm, Formation of Christianity in Antioch, 204. So too Meeks and 
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In the Proteva 


ding and presentation of ritual purity. loy, 
ngelium of James, Mary and her parents Bieten, 

icted as being acutely aware of their state of purity, especially a de. 
pic e 


; nce of the Lord or in sacred cn, n 

‘red to be in the prese ^. Spaces s. 
ined by Mary's living arrangements and her leave-taking from p even, 
p recinct, all of which are 1n line with biblical ideas about linn. em. 
ple p nna and Joachim in particular are often described e 


itionally, A re i | 
a sacrifices to the Lord as required by Levitical legislation in T 
nad to a state of ritual purity. Ideas concerning purity in the Sa he 
var y 


reflect those found in Leviticus (that is religious law) and Secon d Te 
Jewish halakhah and are presented in positive terms, Particularly i. e 
case of the Protevangelium of James’ treatment of ritual Purity, as i, he 
tains to distinguishing between clean and unclean and being aware a m 
ritual state. This concern recalls the description of the conflict Over "mm N 
laws in Acts (i.e., as introduced in Acts 11-12), where the concern for hi 
distinction between clean and unclean becomes the push button for ^ 
broader issues of distinguishing Jews from Gentiles and of determining 9 
necessary requirements for attaining Christian membership. ? 
The pairing of the terms akaßopToc and Koıvos at Prot. Jas. 6:4 is par- 
ticularly noteworthy since it parallels the use of these same terms in Acts 
to describe how Peter explains why, as a Jew, he is now able to eat with 
the uncircumcised (Acts 10:14, 10:28, 11:8). As discussed in Chapter Two 
the Protevangelium of James’ emphasis on ensuring precisely the distinc. 
tion between clean and unclean may reflect attitudes towards the continued 
relevance of those biblically-ordained observances that Paul and others 
held unnecessary and even against God's will for Gentile Christ-believers. 
In this way, what the Protevangelium of James may present here is not 
simply a desire to include another Jewish feature in order to establish some 
legitimacy for its writings, but rather reflect a real commitment to the Jew- 
ish Seriptures as an important component to our narrative's traditions as a 
Christ-believing text. 
Significantly, the debate between the Pharisees and Matthew’s “Jewish- 
Christians” may also be reflected in the Protevangelium of James’ presen- 
tation of Judaism, especially in its understanding of laws related to female 
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This possibility IS, of course, extremely intriguing in light of suggesting a “Jewish- 
an milieu for our text since the kind of “Jewish Christianity" described above !$ 


best represented in James’ leadership and the Protevangelium of James itself attributes its 
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addition to being heavily influenced by the He 
bservance, our discussion in Chapter ec Fin. 
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f Mary al purity shows that the Proteva = Se 
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DIC, especial 

be full anda" 
rabbinic/proto- 
Sting in light of 
hip between the 
ugh the tradition- 

ent after 70 CE is no 
utn S. Jaffee, Seth 
Pharisaism to rabbinism and the a aris 
s became B leaders of Jewish society is hardly an er ^s 
iction of Judaism and the rabbinic movement, they do not deny that there 
an important connection between the Pharisees and the rabbis and that 
is little doubt that the Pharisees participated to some degree in the 
ing of what ultimately became second and third century rabbinism 
for instance, that while "there is no universally accepted 


Torah o 


tion O 
senta t only ve al; 
" ideas Were no y very much aligned With rabbi 


nuo notions about female purity, but could really only 


«aic Judaism of its time is, of course, extremely intere 
deniable (though admittedly, complicated) relations 
es and their so-called successors, the rabbis. Altho 
tion of Pharisaism as a coherent socia] movement 

ported, and scholars like Cohen, 


e un 


hap 


account of how the diverse intellectual communities of pre-70 Palestine 

coalesced by the late second century into the rabbinic community led by 

Rabbi Yehudah, the Patriarch...it is most likely that at least some Phari- 

sees were included in the post-70 coalition of scribal scholars, priests, ad- 
ministrative officers whose early-third-century CE heirs had begun to form 
the early literary traditions of rabbinic Judaism.” Additionally, Cohen 
notes in his discussion of the religious association of the haburot, who pay 
strict attention to the ritual status of food, that this “table fellowship” was 
probably a relic of the Pharisaic element of rabbinic Judaism. 
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"Jaffee, Torah in the Mouth, 177 for the first half of the quotation; 


Given that the rabbinic tradition of interpretation and debate are in some 
way connected to Pharisaic Judaism, albeit complicatedly, is it possible 


E: Cohen, *The Rabbis in Second-Century Jewish Society," in The Cambridge History 
of Judaism: The Early Roman Period, vol. 3 (ed. William Horbury, W.D. Davies, and 


John Sturdy; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 922-23. ois s 
S Martin S. Jaffee, Torah in the Mouth: Writing and Oral Tradition in Palestinian 
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c interactions? If so, from what stage are the ames i 
In the past, scholarly en E e Judaism contin, ats) 
ow.after the Destruction ^ zur e Bar Kokhba Re, to 
what is known as the Rabbime Eroverientand that the Phariseegj,. b t into 
only put an end to the diversity of Second Temple Judaism, but 4 : bis ng, 
tarian disputes amon jew so that they stood alone as the dále 5 : tO Seo, 
Judaism after 70 CE. p tie flip side, the Jesus movement, of 
characterized by its relationship to Jews and Judaism in the first ich Wag 
after the Destruction, became dominated by Gentile Christianit Century 
aligned itself with Pauline theology and was embraced by non-Je : > Which 
the Jerusalem church's alleged flight to Pella, “Jewish-Christia s. After 
Jonger held any authority and so the Christianity that emerged es, no 
was “self-defined as non-Jewish in its theology, its ritual Dractice PR that 
ethnicity of its 3dbeténts.""" In this traditional scenario often bus and the 
the “Parting of the Ways" model, Pharisees were equated with E to as 
became prominent immediately after 70 or 90, and all contact hs! Who 

tians was thus placed as early as possible, with connections deemed Chris. 
ly thereafter. In light of more recent research,” the situation may n 
be reversed whereby there was possibly continued contact Buen 
Christians, “Jewish-Christians,” and Judaizers or even more points on 
tersection and interaction between these religious groups not only ci > 
first century, but much later into Late Antiquity and even into the c 
————90-" 

à ° Adam H. Becker and Annette Y. Reed, "Introduction: Traditional Models and New 
Directions," in The Ways that Never Parted: Jews and Christians in late Antiquity and 
the Early Middle Ages (ed. Adam H. Becker and Annette Y. Reed; Tübingen: Mohr B 
beck, 2003; repr., Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007), 4. M 

inn and Reed, "Introduction," 4-5 and references therein. 
yarin ces c do of E Parting of Ways," see the studies offered by Bo- 
- 65-86: a era aie > aism BeReadanity .” in The Ways that Never Part 
ty,” JSNT 17 56 (1995): 101 i e Ways : Theological Construct or Historical Reali- 

the Perspective jf erm a Philip S. Alexander, “The Parting of the Ways’ from 
AD 70 to 135 (ed. en fuo a » Jews and Christians: The Parting of the Ways, 
Katz, "Issues in the Separation ese iq Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 1-26; Steven 
tion," JBL 103 (1984): 43-76; ae sm and Christianity after 70 CE: A Reconsidera- 
ered: Diversity in Judaism and J ^ Himmelfarb, ‘The Parting of the Ways Reconsit 
ish Perspective’,” in Interwov i. "Christian Relations in the Roman Empire, ‘A Jew- 

terwoven Destinies: Jews and Christians through the Ages (cd 
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ra ‘ig presentation of Mary’s menstrual purity” ma 
jn sm of interaction between Jews and Christians 
ad century, ? time when both traditions continue 
meani gful ways. 
Although scholars repeatedly acknowledge how little v 
the history of Christianity in Syria during the early period, man now about 
oint to the fact that elements particular to “Jewish hiatus Indicators 
piblical regulations concerning purity, dietary restrictions, and es s as 
servance as well as day- to- day halakhic issues concerning divo ed 
Matt 5:27-32; 19:3-9), for instance, remained influential in pba pe 
late as the seventh century. Hann suggests, for example, that Keen 
ence is evident in Hegesippus’ attestation that certain Christians iS : u- 
e using a Gospel of Hebrews in the mid-second century em. yria 
“Jewish-Christian” Gospel of Peter was well known by the Anti a the 
Christians by the end of the second century.” Throughout the ra : 
ry, too, evidence indicates that Kerygmata Petrou traditions were Wn 
circulated throughout Syria." In particular, Markus Bockmuehl’s study ss 
córian memories of Peter examines, alongside Ignatius (early second cen- 
and Justin (mid-second century), Serapion, the bishop of Antioch c 
190-211 (the end of the second, beginning of the third century) who con- 
firms that the Gospel of Peter was being read by some groups, even though 
Serapion himself seems not to have read it until it was brought to his atten- 
tion in Cilicia." Additionally, Sebastian Brock argues for four main areas 
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possibly into the early 
d to impact one another 
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2 Specifically, Cohen notes that although the rabbis claimed judicial authority over 

various areas of life, they were most often consulted about the laws of purity, tithing, 

and divorce. In certain situations, the Jews took the rabbis’ opinion to be au- 

e was no use for them. For women in particular, Co- 
med authoritative over marriage 
d purity laws are precisely dis- 
forced on several occasions 
' 946-47 and 976. 


marriage, 
thoritative, but in other matters ther 
hen writes that the rabbis were often consulted and dee 
contracts, menstruation, and purity laws. Menstruation an 
cussed in our text and the rabbis’ value on family life is rein 
drahghaut the text; “Rabbis in Second-Century Jewish-Society,' 

3 Meeks and Wilken, Jews and Christians in Antioch, 18. 


“4 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 4.22-28; Hann, “Judaism and Jewish Christianity," 357. 
on by Bishop Serapion around 200 


P Our knowledge of this use is based on its rejecti Qupd 
CE as attested by Eusebius in Hist. eccl. 4.12; Hann, "Judaism and Jewish Christianity, 
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1 "Helmut Koester, History and Literature of Early Christianity (New York: Walter de 
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: ontinue to incorporate Jewish tradit 
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The evidence cited above suggests that the picture of bx. 
tianity in the first three centuries of the Common Era wa; fos ne Ch. 
«^m in terms of its concern for biblical law (especially co luenceq 
and dietary restrictions), its interest in osi» stis 
tions and close association with Pharisaic/ ew 


mentaries, poetry, 


SEN. 
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khah, its interac p : Be foie. a 
groups, and even possibly ın the self-identification of itis ^s Tabbinic 


i | Clievers . 
Jesus as Jewish (cf. Ign. Magn. 4.1 and Cohen's argument ieee in 
when Christianity first came to Antioch it drew converts from an Indeeg 


mass of Jews who had already settled on the land centuries Em the 
seem still to have va and Who 


lued the practices and customs of their past trau; 

The conflict among “Jewish-Christians” described in Acts 15 tradition, 
tians 2, the disputes between Matthew’s “Jewish-Christian” E Gala. 
and the Pharisees/proto-rabbis, and Ignatius' frustrations with mmuni 
Christians attest that throughout the first and into the second a 
» Syr]- 


the church nearby Rhossus in Cilicia (Hist. eccl. 6.12.3-6). On the influence of h 
pel of Peter and Peter traditions in Syria, see Bockmuehl, "Syrian Memories x Gos- 
in and Serapion," in The Image of Judaeo-Christians in Ancient 
LSA and 


Ignatius, Justi 
Christian Literature (ed. Peter J. Tomson and Dorris Lambers-Petry; WUNT 158: T 
; lü- 


bingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003), 124-42. 
75 Referencing the Peshitta as evidence of the continued influence of Judaism in Svr; 
: yri- 


an Christianity in support of our suggestion of a Syrian provenance for our text is, of 
course, tricky in that it ironically raises an important question; namely, why mta. 
Protevangelium of James use the LXX and not the Peshitta if it is indeed Syrian in d 
enance? To this, I offer two possible explanations. First, Syrian culture was known + 5 
thoroughly bilingual. According to Drijvers, Greek was widely spoken and understood 
especially in urban centers like Antioch, but so too was Aramaic as the evidence of the 
Greek and Aramaic inscriptions from Palmyra show. Secondly, we know that since most 
Syrian Schools (this is especially true of Edessa) read Greek works of philosophy and 
Hiph Greek, but taught mainly in Syriac, that there existed, as Drijvers has argued 
a shoe tia process of translation from Greek into Syriac and the other way around” so 
un E u works written in the religion between Antioch and Edes- 
cime coti i "a = centuries is known in a Greek as well as in a Syriac ver- 
Sehe wa san en version has priority....” This was true of Bardaisan's 
AE eas In the gospel harmony known as the Diatessaron, a single woven 
ni Fe ne in Syriac. The bilingual character of Syrians may also sup- 
PU S PR s een of James’ origins in this area since the next 
Chuistionity ane sata vem ex — original is Syriac. See Drijvers, er 
Jame "mes Chapter One. ; on the Syrian translation of the Protevange 
xx aaien “Jewish Traditions in Syriac Sources,” JJS 30 (1979): 212-3}: 
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C. The Protevangelium of James and Syrian Christianity 


[n this section, I re-examine the interests and concerns of the Prote 

lium of James, but this time in light of other features characteristic oS s 
an Christianity such as the role of Marcionism and Docet on "ur AN 
hand, and Asceticism and Marriage, on the other. This inquiry will be fol. 
lowed by an important examination of the established Syrian source of the 
Didascalia Apostolorum in order to draw specific parallels between it and 
the Protevangelium of James, especially their concerns for ritual and men- 
strual purity. Finally, I consider Mary and the view of women in Syrian 
Christianity to help further support the possibility of a Syrian provenance. 


I. “Marcionism and Docetism:” Edessa 


Hans W.J. Drijvers argues that by the second and third centuries, Christi- 
anity in Edessa was heavily influenced by the leadership of dominant fig- 
ures such as Marcion, Bardaisan, and Mani. Given that Marcionism en- 
joyed extreme success in second century Syria, it is perhaps most appro- 
priate to start with Marcion and his teachings to show what his contempo- 
raries and future adversaries refuted so vigorously and more importantly, 
to see if his ideas were influential in our text?! Marcion’s Antitheses, his 





a Drijvers, “Jews and Christians at Edessa,” JJS 36 (1985): 88-102, esp. 96. 
Marcion and his church became so 1n- 
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6-373 CE)" are the most 1n ' Ce their , 
wt reflect Marcion’s teaching in an Edessene setting.” dg Writ. 


The opposition to Marcion in the works of Bardaisan, the Bhn 
from the court of King Abgar of Edessa, appears to confirm Man t 
success in Edessa in particular. Probably best known for his pi; ions 
Fate, which later was renamed The Book of the Law of Countries m Op 
san's theology, which can be described as an amalgamation of Chri ardaj, 
astrology, cosmology and classical and Persian philosophy, w; Stianit 
popular in Edessa evidenced by his large following.” Bardaisan’ 
tioning of the oneness of God hints strongly towards his intention of N 
ducing an anti-Marcionite response to Marcion’s ideas concerning his in 
tions of two different Gods. In opposition to Bardaisan who IM s no- 
there is only one God who is Creator and Saviour, Marcion en that 
tinction between the Creator God of the “Old Testament” and the PE 
and the Supreme God of the “New Testament” and his messenger eme 
Specifically, Marcion's understanding of the two Gods involved a XE 
that the Creator God was imperfect and jealous and that the Supreme "i 
was an unknown and good God. Against this belief, Bardaisan Dr dms 





human race (7 Apol. 26.5-6). Tertullian, too, claims that Marcion’s heretical tradition has 
influenced the whole world (Marc. 5.10). 

#2 Bruce M. Metzger, The Canon of the New Testament: Its Origins, Development 
and Significance (Oxford: Clarendon, 1987), 90-91; Lee M. McDonald, The FÉobmatión 
of the Christian Biblical Canon (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 1995), 195-96. 

8 Sidney Griffith, “Christianity in Edessa and the Syriac-Speaking World: Mani, Bar 
Mete ee The Struggle for Allegiance on the Aramean Frontier,” JCSSS 2 

z On Ephrem, see n. 131 below. 

: Hippolytus writes in Haer. 7.31, for instance, that the Marcionite Prepon, an Assyr- 
aA i un Bardaisan; and according to Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 4.30), Bardaisan in 
yu et dialogues against Marcionites. Additionally, Ephrem's Hymni contra Haere- 
a | d eh Refutations against Marcion, Bardaisan, and Mani make clear that the 
S ioa : send religious scene in second century Syria continued to be influ- 
een ae emend when Ephrem was writing. 
of "Valentinus dus wies vu (Hist. eccl. 4.30), Bardaisan was first attached to the joe 
groüp. Oa re x ar cone to Christianity refuted and fought iet 
Einsam ase Chosen à oiy and soteriology, see Drijvers, Bar ^ à 
"In his Dialogue on ney i ^ ^ Miem, Syrian Christianity and Judaism, 13 cam 
RR * ardaisan $ opening sentence has a certain Awida as er 
Countries: Di D and translation, see Drijvers, ed., The Book of the qn 
| iri logue on 2 of Bardaisan of Edessa (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1965), 
Marcionism in Syria," 154. 
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existence of one God who was at the same tim 
e world; he preached instead that the other po 
ftbe V le for evil and deficiencies in the world 
13). This concept of evil matter is 
ns interpretation of Marcion’s theology as 
-< allotted significant space in Ephrem’s writings. 

Although Ephrem S polemical writings against Marcion ref] 
f his teachings, they contain, as Drijvers puts it, “uniqy mc inis 

” that has “not yet been fully exploited in ee 

characterizing Maricon’s original doctrine and its later en m 
According to Ephrem (Hymn c. Haer. 3.7), Marcion ascribes to not : 
but three principles: [1] the Stranger, God of perfect goodness and sies 
2 the Creator, God of jealousy; and [3] Hyle, evil matter that ee fo 
the visible and created world. In Hymn c. Haer. 48, Ephrem deals explicit 
ly with Marcion’s ideas concerning cosmology that credit the Creator and 
the evil Hyle for the creation of the world and mankind.” 

While Bardaisan and Marcion disagree on the concept of God as one 
good Creator God or two opppsite Gods, it seems clear that they agree on 
the view of matter as evil. For this reason Marcion’s beliefs on the phe- 
nomenon of Jesus have been interpreted by many as docetic.”” Clement of 
Alexandria who is the first to use the abstract noun Soxnots (Strom. 
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88 Drijvers argues that the anti-Marcionite tendency of Bardaisan’s dialogue also ap- 
pears in two other sources: The Vita of Abercius of Hierapolia and the Grundschrift of 
the Pseudo-Clementine as recorded in Recognitions 9:19-29. On how these two sources 
testify to the anti-Marcionite character of Bardaisan’s dialogue, see Drijvers’ discussion 
in his “Marcionism in Syria,” 155. 
9 Drijvers, “Marcionism in Syria,” 156-57. 
_ 9! For a detailed discussion on Marcion's religiou 
to the three roots and to his ideas concerning cosmology, 
in Syria,”161-72. 
^ ?! Bor this reason Ephrem determined that Bardaisan himself was the author of a for- 
midable system of thought, even though he did compose polemical works against Mar- 
cion. On Ephrem's views on Bardaisan and Marcion, see Griffith, “Christianity in Edes- 
sa,” 5-20, esp. her section on "Edessa's Early Christian Teachers." 
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According to Tertullian (Marc. 4.10.6-7), 5 
us 


1 ents. : 
his oppon polytus (Haer. 10.19), Marcion seems to hoo dep 


22.5 = and Hip . 1 | z 
nea s aam and bodily existence was not true reality Bas ed that 
sem lang 

e 


and that his human existence and suffering was also not La" 
sion, since for Marcion, Christ was not human, but wholly BE an illy. 
vinced that Marcion’s canon consisted of Pauline letters and N Con. 
version of the canonical gospel of Luke, Tertullian, Irenaeus ap dated 
polytus among others all insisted that since Marcion’s gospel Ed Hip. 
with Luke 3:1 ("In the fifteenth year of Tiberius"), Marcion, = bega 
of significant sections of the first four chapters, which highlight 
birth and details concerning his nativity, genealogy, and even his b 
and temptation, was his way of rejecting Jesus’ human attributes þ 
ing his birth and restricting his resurrection to only his sou] Ter deny. 
4.10.6-7).% If according to Hippolytus and Irenaeus, Marcion : Mare. 
“that he [Jesus] was revealed as a man, though not a man, and as believe 
body when not in a body, manifest in appearance only, subject to ina 
ty or passion, except only in appearance" (Hipp. Haer. 10.19), se nativi. 
man merely in appearance" (Iren. Haer. 4.33.2.5), Jesus for Marcion was a 
not have been born of a woman if his humanity was only semblance. |. 
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?! Goldstein and Stroumsa, “Origins of Docetism," 424. On the problematic 
ogy and designation of “Docetic” and “Docetism” see Norbert Brox, “Doketi E b 
Problemanzeige,” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 95(1984): 306. er 
?! Eg., Iren. Haer. 27.2.6: “Besides all this he [Marcion] mutilated the Gos el 

cording to Luke, discarding all that is written about the birth of the Lord, and E s 
also many of the Lord's discourses containing teaching in which it is most clearly ims 
that the Lord confessed His Father as the Maker of the universe." j * 
® For a helpful list of Marcion's omissions and alterations of Luke's gospel and 
Paul's Epistles, see Ernest Evans, ed. and trans., Tertullian Adversus none: Books 

VI-V, ^ (Oxford: Clarendon, 1972), 643-46. | 
In his recent inquiry into Marcion's gospel and its relationship to the gospel of 
Luke, Joseph B. Tyson reminds us that we should be wary of vr E 
^ri i Ri selected one of the four canonical gospels and excised large sec- 
hee M ete d above the other three. Given that Marcion lived at a time 
the Bait Lr o" | practice were still marked by great diversity, especially in 
re u would be anachronistic and misleading to assume the gos- 
is Je. veg canon at this time. Rather Tyson suggests that since Il 
SP à ible Ee choose one gospel out of several that were known to 
him (probably version. that was known in his region, since there is significant 
ans P . rwn, it is better to think of this gospel not as "formal collec- 
Luke-A cls: ei Definin g: a in various editions, with unstable texts”; Marcion and 
re Struggle (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 2006), 


39-40, 
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Er, ee 
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Protevangeli 
ume gelium of James and Syrian Christianity 
tells us that Marcion bel | " 
enaeus eliev 
ROS through the body of his mother “as Pinus. that Jesus had 
4.4: quasi aquam per tubum [SC 211, 146, 19 ff rough a tube” (Haer 
229 7 SCOP OIA owAnvoS [147, 64f. ee Ousseau/Doutrelean/ 
a d, what many of our sources of Syrian el 
t portion of them can be interpreted a tell us is that a 
pecifically, or against the promotion of a either against 
For our purposes, perhaps the docetic stance that ib Pii in general. 
body is most relevant for our interest in Mary, especially Es Physical 
qayed in the Protevangelium of James. More than any Bi she is por- 
titer, Tertullian strongly stressed the relationship betwee er Christian 
and the flesh of her son Jesus to the extent that he d n the flesh of 
remained a virgin in giving birth; although he recognized Mae siis Ram, 
in the sense of not having sexual intercourse, he argued that xd : M 
remained a virgin when she gave birth. onger 
In his rhetorical reexamination of Tertullian’s De Carne Christi, es 
cially chapter 23, Geoffrey D. Dunn argues that Tertullian’s ih 
denying Mary's virginity in partu was directly connected to Merino 
against docetic adversaries, the reality of Jesus' flesh and human elis 
and the theological notion that salvation must come through him. For Ter- 
tullian, establishing Jesus' flesh at his birth proved the resurrection of Je- 
sus’ body and thus allowed the possibility for the resurrection of the 
dead.” Tertullian’s refutation of Marcion meant an emphasis not only on 
en 
9% while anti-Marcionite writings provide us with important information on docetism 
in Syria, other important witnesses to docetism in Syria are Ignatius’ opponents in his 
letters. Earlier, we determined that Ignatius’ opponents could be characterized by [1] 
heresy: those of schism and wrong belief who conflict over the reality or unreality of 
Jesus’ human body and experiences; and [2] practice of Judaism. Lieu questions suc- 
cinctly, “Were there two separate (heretical) patterns of belief or do they represent a sin- 
gle ‘judaizing docetism’?” Goulder argues for the latter interpretation; for Goulder, the 
evidence for docetism in Ignatius’ writings is directly connected to “Judaism” and “Juda- 
izers.” Goulder cites, for instance, Ignatius’ letter to Magnesia to make his point. He 
writes that when Ignatius attacks those who continue to observe Sabbaths in addition to 
or over the Lord’s Day in Ign. Magn. 9 and then reproaches those who continue to “Juda- 
- ize" in Ign. Magn. 10, he follows with a "sugarcoated" warning in Ign. Magn. 11 to the 
very same opponents who question Jesus’ birth, suffering and resurrection, thus arguing 
5 that they are one in the same; for Goulder, Ignatius’ anti-docetic warnings are directly 
- connected to Jewish praxis and belief. For more on this topic, see Lieu, Image and Reali- 
_ ty, 26 and Goulder, “Ignatius’ ‘Docetists,"” 16-30 and earlier discussion, — i 
— ? Luigi Gambero, Mary and the Fathers of the Church: The Blessed Virgin in Patris- 
tic Thought (trans. Thomas Buffer; San Francisco: Ignatius, 1999), 65. 


cT ARE -- : i i Carne 
^ Dunn, “Mary’s Virginity in Partu and Tertullian's Anti-Docetism 1n De 
A E dings of De Carne Chris- 


.— Christi Reconsidered,” JTS 58.2 (2007): 468-69. On various rea — 
_ fias a response to Marcion's, Apelles’, and Valentinus ideas on the reality of Chn 
. Hesh, see 470-76. 
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but also the reality of his nativity since Mary Prov; 

us was born (Carn. Chr. 20.3), reinforced vided the 

bilical cord and nursed at his mother’s a the far 

-an argued that since Jesus had both human flesh and divine nae Ter 

i 18 1b-2), the first from his mother and the second from G (Cam, 

teal birth alongside a miraculous Ee D necessary to Er 

the true divinity and humanity of Christ and thus to actively refute in 
“etic 


i imed otherwise. 

ideology that claimed 07 | 

aaa Protevangelium of James also be read as an Anti-doces; 
e 


more specifically, as an anti-Marcionite response? I suggest tha iit: ic or 
i 1 > Inter 
pretation 1s a real ter. 


possibility on two levels. First, given the detaile 
scription of Mary’s physical, pregnant body and the child Jesus ER de. 
her breast along with the text's emphasis on details surrounding me al 
genealogy, childhood, and adolescent years, and interactions with t Pads 
ish Temple, the Protevangelium of James can be convincingly read. 

level, as a possible response to docetic claims about the body of a E 

Perhaps the one questionable aspect attested in our text that Seen 

against this reading is Mary's virginitas in partu and post-partum. po, 2 

tullian, while Mary's virginity ante partum could be confirmed, her vi iw 

ity in partu had to be forfeited to argue effectively for Jesus' humanit I^ 

thus against docetic claims that his body was not real. In the Besos E 

um of James, the conception and birth of Jesus are both presented E 

raculous in the narrative (e.g., Mary conceives through the Holy N € 

there is no pain mentioned during the birth; and she remains a E 
fore, during, and after the birth), and yet there is nothing in the text ho 
suggests docetism — miraculous happenings, yes, but not docetism. Wetted 
the narrative even tells us of the discomfort Mary feels before she is about 
to give birth, and a very physical gynecological examination is performed 
on her after the birth. 

Significantly, the idea of Mary’s miraculous (i.e., virginitas in partu) 
birth 3s valso attested in four other early sources of probable Syrian prove- 
nance, two of which may also support Mary’s virginitas post-partum and 
may help strengthen our argument that our text can be read, at least on one 
level, as an anti-docetic document: Ode 19 of Odes of Solomon and the As- 


Jesus’ flesh, 
flesh with which Jes 


that Jesus had an um 


he Jew. 





Joseph C. Plumpe examines five little-k i '8 Virgini 
in partu: [1] Irenaeus’ Demonstrati coeunt T sching, 54; | J Ign tis To e 
ei ration of the Apostolic Preaching, 54; [2] Ignatius’ To the 
ha ee m en of Isaiah; [4] the Protevangelium of James; and [5] 
ra oeir ehe van Among the five examined, three are of probable Syrian 
i ren | Hts ac = ed that our text (the fourth witness) may be of Syri- 
tu," T$ 9.4 (1948): 567-77. e-Known Early Witnesses to Mary's Virginitas in Par 
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Isaiah." Darrell D. Hannah Suggests that 
SU a 


Zus n 0 , j i 
censi? ; 28 and 42 as well as similar Passages m although the | 


ay Indicate that the 


des was influenced by docetic ideo] 
[e = depicts a bi atte OB, the: Wirth oe Saar 
v2 ibed IN Ode 19 dej irth that is Miraculous p 1 Of Jesus qe. 
sori 102 S but still ver 
puman y much 
of the Virgin caught [it], 
a ceived and gave birth. 


an she o in became a mother in great compassion 
in labor and bore a son. 
ains/grief, 

And she B e E oto no reason. 
e ot require a midwife, 
e he [viz., God] kept her alive / like a man. 
ht forth by/in the will [of God] 
ht forth by/in [his] manifestation 
and acquired by/in [his] great power 
m d loved by/in [his] salvation 

d guarded by/in [his] kindness 
AR e known by/in [his] greatness. 


‚nd mad 
am fe 19.6-11),'% 


And she did n 


and broug 


i at ; ] f 
“Tike the Protevangelium of James, Ode 19 depicts Mary's 

Pos since she does not need a midwife ia Hr Pe as 
ee sulters no pain, " but 


wes 
Lo Admittedly, for both writings, there is little consensus as to whether a docetic or 
f “proto-orthodox Christology is represented. 

P a Darrell D. Hannah cites Lactantius’s use of Ode 19 at the end of the third century 
a roof-text for the virgin birth and as an indication that it was accepted by main- 
ream Christianity. He argues that it would be unlikely that Lactantius would have cited 
this Ode if he thought it was a witness to a docetic birth; “The Ascension of Isaiah and 
cetic Christology,” VC 53.2 (1999): 165-96, esp. 185. So too Drijvers who also pro- 
poses that there is a connection between Ode 19 and the Diatessaron viz., “Ode 19 is 
refore based on exegetical and theological traditions that are found in the Diatessaron 

the structure and wording of Ode 19 are comprehensible only through the underlying 
aron”; “The 19" Ode of Solomon: Its Interpretation and Place in Syrian Christian- 
PS 31.2 (1980): 337-55, esp. 351. 

Translation from Matthew Lattke, The Odes of Solomon (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: 
s, 2009), 268-84. James H. Charlesworth, “Odes of Solomon,” in The Old Testa- 
'seudepigrapha, vol. 2 (ed. James H. Charlesworth; ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 


d to Jewish traditions 
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nnah argues that the painless birth motif may be connecte 
less birth attributed to Moses. He questions whether this tradition was originally 
nd then transferred to Christ and suggests that it is not difficult to image that this 
ition was taken up by “Jewish-Christians” and applied to Jesus. Hannah sug- 

teresting connection between the painless childbirth tradition he sees in the 
itings discussed above (Ode 19, Ascension of Isaiah, and Protevangelium of 
ind the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, which was roughly contemporary With the 


t of Isaiah. Namely, the Apocalypse of Baruch asserts that in the messianic age 
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"since she still “conceived and bore” and “was in l 
| i > also suggests that the references to Mary's unt ils, 
seph C. er and the non-necessity of a midwife along with vw irt, the 


SEE » with her own desire or will," alludes to Mar». 8iVing 
oe abe) possible virginitas post-partum. "ufnoncécor os : 
"dea that Mary’s birth should also be interpreted as real and physi 
d Jennifer Glancy suggests that the text's reliance n 
pone imagery (i.e., Mary gives birth like a man) may help ex 
interpret Mary's painless birth. Drawing on ideas surrounding th 
masculinity in the ancient Mediterranean world which looked at maste 
others and of self as its hallmark, Glancy interprets Mary's p ainless S of 
asa will towards self-mastery. Mary's birth of her son is not Without irth 
‘pose and so while she does experience childbirth, she em pur- 
acknowledg ge pain." he Not 
In the Ascension of Isaiah's description of the event, the birth happe 
so quickly that K. Froehlich refers to it as a “miraculous appearance” E 


ther than a birth, since the text describes Mary being astounded by th 
-~ sudden manifestation of the child: MS 4 
E Oe ee ph) did not approach Mary, but kept her as a holy virgin, although she was 
© And he did not live with her for two months. And after two months of da ij 
UU while Joseph was in the house, and Mary his wife, but both alone, it came about wee 
i they were alone, that Mary then looked with her eyes and saw a small infant, and ais i; 
= astounded And after her astonishment had worn off, her womb was found as (it was) at 
i e she had conceived (Ascen. Isa. 11:5-14).'” 
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Isa A L's attestation of Mary’s virginity and the allusion 
gin following the delivery since “after her astonish- 
womb was found as (it was) at first, before she had 


etic Christianity,” 186. 

gues that in the verse where the word “man” in Syriac cor- 
0), but to avnp (vir), that the conception was the result 
ion with God’s will since “human births ordinarily are 
tive of the man, the father; but Mary bore her Son 
W a man or human father.” See Plumpe, “Some Little- 
ea? g 

rly Witnesses,” 576. 

ov ledge: Early Christian Bodies (Oxford: Oxford 
PAI os 

Fitzmyer, et al., eds., Mary in the New Testa- 
chapter in which this observation is cited Is 
s and K. Froehlich. The first draft of the 
Poe 

m and Ascension of Isaiah," in The Old 
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qd” deserves special note. Along with the Pr 
no, 19, the Syrian Ascension of Isaiah Scie: "dngelium of James 
nd < to Mary's virginitas post-partum, an nö another Important 
witness » Seemingly Prevalent 
in Syri? argues that although the description is indeed m; 
still being depicted and cites severa] reasons arash a real 

birth is and her womb is described as returning to its no y. First, Mary is 
se ond, the text mentions twice that Mary “ig Seng size after the 
9 g conception is discussed by the author. !!? G Mirns child.” Third, 
Mary's 125 sality (and thus against a docetic reading) of "à argues for the 
=, and her son Jesus, albeit from a different angle, dia S postpartum 
Tess birth in the Ascension of Isaiah as being Consistent sn Mary's 
* P the co nstruction of bodies of the prophet-seer Isaiah and the - wu 

"ne same writings. That is, bodies in this text are not true selves b Serie 
; the jp odies that shed their histories."" In other Words “Ma ^ mes 

" neriences pregnancy but reforms itself to deny that experience?” à ie 

ies that forget what their bodies have experienced. What th on 
n sources attest for us then is that Mary's virginitas in partu nde: two 
n can be convincingly read as miraculous rather than docetic ie 
Protevangelium of James affirms a reading that emphasized a 
manity (e.g., his mother’s physical pregnancy and his genealogi- 
tions) and his divinity (e.g., Mary’s miraculous conception and 
rginitas in partu and post-partum), and thus a writing that could 
interpreted as a response to docetism. 
, I suggest that the text’s massive expansion of the infancy chap- 
ce (and Matthew) and its presentation of the Jewish characters 
ions in the narrative as positive can also be interpreted as a direct 
to Marcion's rejection of Luke's infancy chapters and complete 
"Matthew's gospel as a whole specifically. As mentioned earlier, 
ospel is only accessible to us through the works of his adver- 
F von Harnack's reconstruction of Maricon's gospel based on 
ts is probably the most well-known and cited, and although it 
vily criticized, ^ still remains an unsurpassed resource.’ 
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ih, “Ascension of Isaiah and Docetic Christianity,” 181-84. Cf. Enrico No- 
ch argues that the text reflects the work of docetic Christians, possibly 
s opponents whom he writes vehemently against in his letters to the 
lians; Ascension du prophète Isaïe. Traduction, introduction et notes 
ion de poche de I’ AELAC 2; Turnhout: Brepols, 1993). 
al Knowledge, 99-106. 
al Knowledge, 106. 
nack's reconstruction is considered maxi 
various reasons including his less than critical 2 
at he was influenced by his belief that Marct 


malist and has been fre- 
al acceptance of Tertul- 
on used a canonical 
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h B. Tyson warns us that determining the Wording o 

A el in Harnack’s reconstruction should be approacheq With. ar- 
cion's 8O0Sp$ he also insists that “we can be reasonably confident E. Some 
hesitancy, exclusion of the larger discourses and narratives” ® Out the 
inclusion E certain observation to be made about the Gospel of 
fane aa m an account of Jesus' birth and infancy."!!6 In oth 
qunm gospel provides no information about the prediction. of th 
birth of Jesus or John, of Jesus’ parents, of the circumstances of his bir 
of his circumcision and presentation at the temple, of the infancy Si, 

old Jesus in the Temple. Even John the Ps 


s or of the twelve-year-o 
e baptism of Jesus, and the genealogies are not 
at- 


Although Josep 


tive 
tist’s imprisonment, th 
tested. 
If we remember our discussion above concerning the characteristic. of 
Marcion’s theology that conception and birth ‚were considered eyi] and 
were associated with the Creator God and material world, Marcion’s rejec 
tion of the material found in Luke 1-2 is not difficult to imagine She i 
would separate Jesus from the Creator God and its associations. Indeed 
these “omissions” from Luke 1-2 also served specifically to distance TOR 
from his Jewish heritage, since his relations to John the Baptist, his ee 
father, and Zechariah the priest are not mentioned, nor are his mother's 
observance of post-partum purification or the practice of circumcision dis- 
cussed. In accordance with Tyson, I maintain that these omissions" agree 
with what we know of Marcion’s theology, which aimed at Separating 
Christianity from its Jewish roots more generally. 
The Protevangelium of James’ presentation of Jesus’ Jewish roots via 
his parent's and grandparent's Davidic lineage and their participation in 
the Jewish traditions and customs of their time seems to be a direct re- 


Luke as his source. On other important criticisms, see David S. Williams’ six point criti- 
s os Harnack’s reconstruction in “Reconsidering Marcion’s Gospel,” JBL 108 (1989): 
"4 Harnack, Marcion: Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott. Eine Monographie zur 
re sl der Grundlegung der katholischen Kirche (2d ed.; TU 45: Leipzig, Hinrichs 
115 In his reconstruction of Marcion's gospel, Harnack, like Tertullian, uses the canon- 
ical Luke as à base and thus his reconstruction follows its order. Using John Knox 's list 
of verses in the Gospel of Marcion that overlap with Luke (Marcion and the New Testa- 
en. Essay in the Early History of the Canon [Chicago: Chicago University Press, 
942], 86), Harnack argues that the two gospels overlapped 60 percent of the time (75 
SET the time if one were to count Knox’s 184 additional verses that were unattest- 
| ba by earlier witnesses). He also notes, though, that of the most significant differences 
Y = ne gospels, Maricon’s account has nothing comparable to Luke 1-2 and 
re Luke 3:1-4:15 so that the only verse shared between Luke and Marcion 
becomes the beginning verse of his gospel; Marcion, 165-222. 


ig Vell Dyson) Marcion aad Luke-Acts, 43. 
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o many of Marcion's teachings, Instead RER 
One ish heritage, A En and the Hebrew ere Jesus from 
i it all. Indeed E Piae UM not only the infancy det Our text cele. 
ake eo those offered m Matthew: Jesus’ lineage is s offered by 
im m put his Davidic lineage anne directly through Mich Only repre- 
gen tances surrounding Jesus’ birth and infancy E mother Mary; 
Counted in our 


m oia detailed description of his mother’s birth 

text, ariah the priest 1s only one of the Many priests and ur her j 
described who are all Er ın a positive light and are en 
the Temple NE oes; finally, post-partum purification a d 

j concern for ritual purity and purity laws outlined in Daio 

only represented “4 age —_— ee unifying and dominant theme ; 

ihe protevangelium of James as I have argued throughout this stug To be 
gure, these details in the Protevangelium of James would have => ci 
cion much cause for distress to say the least. m 
Can the Protevangelium of James be considered a product of the s 

-ewian milieu? Its description of the miraculous but Very real birth dE 
seems to fit well with the other witnesses to his birth in Syrian Bed 
does its overall focus on pr oviding ee argument for Jesus’ humanity via the 
historical account of Mary S life, if it indeed was influenced by the 
docetic presence ın Syria. But does our text show Signs that it was also in- 
fluenced by other strong forces that were present in Syria during the sec- 
ond and early third centuries so as to strengthen the possibility of its Syri- 


nfancy; 

aracters 
ted with 
the gen- 
S are not 


an provenance? 
I. Asceticism and Marriage 
en asceticism has often been described as reaching its apex in the 
fourth and fifth centuries and as a movement that owed many of its ideas 
and inspiration to ascetic and monastic life found in Egypt. Brock claims, 
r, that these Syrian ascetics were actually the heirs of a “remarka- 
etic tradition that went back to the very beginnings of Christiani- 














the Protevangelium of James is in fact an historical account of Mary’s life 
dary importance to the fact that it claims to be so as evidenced by the text’s 
‚the term historia. Cf. discussion on its genre in Chapter One. 
ck notes that many of the sources that credit Mar Awgen, a disciple of Pacho- 
OF introducing monasticism into Syria and Mesopotamia do not mention him in 
$ earlier than the ninth century either in Syriac or Greek, which allows Brock 
that Syrian monks must have simply “forgot their genuinely native pie 
luence of the immense prestige that Egyptian monasticism gained, wit 
us’ Paradise”; Brock, “Early Syrian Asceticism,” Numen 20 (1973): # 
also suggests in his discussion of Marcion that it was his promotion 
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: two of the earliest n 
and the rich man as liest co 
ble of Do atiotridition since they promoted the ide 

the Syrian 
hinder one's devo 
Luke’s passage WO 
Syria and notes that 


ntri 

ee that i lo 
tion to Christ. Brock argues that It is not SUrprisi ah 
uld significantly impact the rigid view of es, that 
although such attitudes were common in then 
Christian communities, en ES ea Where this tee 
attitude towards marriage was particularly p ‚ Specially in the x 


: d by the teachings provided by the influent; s 
n as evidence à ; re ential +): 

ond ne in Syria, e.g., Marcion, Tatian, and Mani,!? A arsh reli. 
gious can also be detected in the two PSeudo-Clement 
Ine 


arriage ; ; 
tude towards m i l S 

| "roini hich survive only in Syriac and are from. ~ 
epistles de Virginitate, W^ Om a simila 


hical provenance. me à 
a seca of Syrian asceticism is perhaps best demon 


the requirement of celibacy for baptism for some communities in 
Syrian church. Brock notes that while this practice only marginally su, 
vived in the fourth century, it was common practice 1n the third Century for 
almost the entire area of the Syriac-speaking churches. '*! Another jm. 
portant source for providing information on ascetic ideas in early Christian 
communities in Syria is the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, special] 
the Acts of Thomas. That this text in particular was extremely Bia 
among Marcionites and Manichaeans ^ reinforces its ascetic Character 
since it too maintains a harsh view of marriage; namely, it prohibits bap- 
tized converts from marrying and understands marriage as a road block for 
salvation.'” L.W. Barnard contends that an ascetic emphasis can be found 
in all the various Syrian Thomas cycles. The Gospel of Thomas, for in- 
stance, also stressed virtues like “childlikeness, singleness and simplicity 
abstinence and world-renunciation." "^ What is clear from this quick di 


Strated in 
the early 


severe asceticism that especially appealed to the Syrians and helped challenge the apos- 
tolic tradition of Christianity, since extreme sexual asceticism in particular was already 
well-known and accepted in Syrian paganism; Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study 
in u Syriac Tradition (New Jersey: Gorgias, 2004), 11. 
ni Brock, "Early Syrian Asceticism," 6. See subsection "Virginity, Celibacy, and As- 
ceticism in the Second and Third Centuries," in Chapter Four for further discussion. 
TM Brock, "Early Syrian Asceticism," 7. 

Brock, "Early Syrian Asceticism,” 7; Arthur Vööbus, Celibacy, A Requirement for 
Admission to Baptism in the Early Syrian Church (PETSE 1; Stockholm: Estonian Theo- 
logical Society in Exile, 1951); cf. Francis Crawford Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity 
(London: John Murray, 1904), esp. 118-54. 

" nötig F ji Klijn, The Acts of Thomas: Introduction, Text, and Commentary (2d 
5 ; Leiden: Brill, 2003), 20-21. 
Brock, ‘ ‘Early Syrian Asceticism," 
IRRE a. Barnard, “The Ori u ing th 
First Two Centuries. he Origins and Emergence of the Church in Edessa During te 
en Ies, A.D." VC 22.3 (1968): 165. Interestingly, Barnard notes that the 


el of ike. " : 
Thomas, like so many other identified “Jewish-Christian” documents, exalts 
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ly Syrian Christian teachings is that 

vey? d encouraged practice in early Syrian 
cepted E this the kind of practice reflected 
> In terms of abstinence from sexual int 
James? of flesh, the portrayal of Mary in t 
and UM with the extreme form of asceticis 
is align? ted by the restrictions placed on h 


nstra dA x 
mother, aswell as her seli-disciplined attitude towards her « 
bar ; maintaining her virginity. As discussed in Chapters pea Pub 

Ui. o Four, 


B participation in such activities is presented as a sign of h 

MIS thus her direct connection to holiness ET extreme 
d ss. Even Mary's inch 

É S are 


purity E be extremely aware of their own state of puri 
S B iy to their daughter. This vivid ee E ig of their 
As very likely may represent the special kind of BA di vam 
ob Barnard and Arthur Vóóbus refer concerning the ascetic sul daar 
of the Syrians. : 
Undoubtedly, Mary's purity dominates the narrative of the Protevange- 
jum of James and the practices that are put into effect by her parents to 
keep her pure and holy reflect pracüces deemed ascetic, but undeniable 
and striking differences remain. First, Mary is married to Joseph in the nar- 
rative. Although the relationship between Mary and Joseph is Clearly de- 
picted as parental rather than conjugal, the text does not present marriage 
in any negative light and even promotes it. Mary’s parents are, of course, 
married and childbirth is portrayed as positive and even as a reward for 
being pious and loyal to God. Second, the text focuses heavily on Mary’s 
ritual purity, which is distinguished from moral purity and is aligned with 
biblical, especially Levitical ideas about this quality. Finally, the extreme 
ascetic practices observed by Mary are simply that — practiced solely by 
Mary. Although Mary’s parents are portrayed as pious Jews, they are never 
described as participating in the same kinds of restrictions placed on their 
daughter, nor are any other characters in the text portrayed in this manner. 
Indeed, Mary’s purity is described as so exceptional that replication of 
such acts in order to achieve the same level of purity would be impossible 
- it would be difficult, for instance, to find an angel to monitor one’s eat- 
ing habits or to be granted housing in the holy temple (Prot. Jas. 8:2). 
Such extraordinary events deliberately convey the precise purpose of the 
narrative — to show that Mary is, in fact, a unique child. 
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eins who still valued Jewish traditions and practices would TR Yrian 
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| d. As we will discuss further below, the Didascal; b 
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| as blessed DY Syria), for instance, strongly affirms the holiness of 
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Ti . 
tolorum (3 € i T 
Pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions (often 


N, 
termed “Jewish-Christian ), which attest to a less negative attitude , 
0- 


wards sex and marital relations as a whole. 

Clearly then, Syrian Christianity in the first few centuries CR A 
characterized by the struggle between highly ascetical ideas of chastit n be 
al views of the sanctity and blessedness of marriage and n 


tradition oe poen 
and Ephrem ^ discussed in Chapter 


birth. As the writings of Aphrahat 


iu Ur ce 
1235 Murray, Symbols of Church, 11-12. 

126 The Pseudo-Clementine in particular understood marriage, practiced in Chastity, a 

» as 


an important form of religious expression. Notably, chastity in marriage is not celibac i 
marriage; it considered proper sexual practices in accordance with the law, e.g. sti 
ing from intercourse with one’s menstruant wife or with a wife who is still deemed m 
pure because of her menstruation. Cornelia Horn argues that the Pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies in particular appeal to sexual chastity as a way to promote traditional family 
structures and the well-being of children. For instance, she cites PsClem. Hom. 19, which 
ea Peter paving a connection between improper sexual conduct and the health of 
2n dtd en Homilies and the Challenges of the Conversion 
E amilies, ; - H . 
MIL S 
"ie Lu Symbols of Church, 11; so too Drijvers, “Syrian Christianity and Juda- 
Did pup a 3 i 
= Eg. Vööbus, The Didascalia Apostolorum in Syriac I and II (Louvain: CSCO, 
1979) [with English Trans.], 23-24. 
au t Pus Hom. 11.28-30 and 1.13-19 on marriage; PsClem. Hom. 19.21 and 
vi 1g xual desire as good since it is given by God. 
|; E rar the sanctity of marriage was adamantly defended by the Great 
: Cap loc | In En East and West. Although a bit later, the local council of Gangra n 
Yo inf TE a: i s) was also formed to forcefully oppose encratistic ascetics and to 
lease sor DIE view of marriage and sexuality held in early Syrian Christianity, al 
i pu some; Murray, Symbols of Church, 12-13. 
Babe ee Syriac-speaking Persian Christian sage and is best known for his 
N ly called the Demonstrations. For Aphrahat’s ideas and connection t0 
E eiria Judaism; Neusner argues that the J udaism known to 
= © mat ofan Adiabenian converted to Judaism, 212-32. 
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II. Menstrual Purity: The Didascalia Apostolorum 


The Didascalia Apostolorum (DA) was written in the early third century 
CE, some decades after the formation of the Mishnah, but approximately 
contemporary with the formation of the Tosefta.!*? As a product of Syrian 
Christianity, ^" its “Jewish-Christian” character or what Vööbus has called 
“its Semitic Christian Traditions"? has been extensively discussed by 


ooo o 

I? Ephrem was born in Nisibis and is best known for his commentary on Tatian's 
Diatessaron and Syrian Hymns. Cf. English translation and commentary in Carmel 
McCarthy, Saint Ephrem's Commentary on Tatian's Diatessaron (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1993). His Hymns on the Nativity are especially intriguing for our studies 
concerning Mary and women in Syrian Christianity below. On Syrian homilies and 
hymns, Harvey's study on women's prominent verbal role in Syrian homilies and hymns 
where Mary is given special attention is especially useful (“2000 NAPS Presidential Ad- 
dress: Spoken Words, Voiced Silence: Biblical Women in Syriac Tradition," JECS 9.1 
(2001): 105-31) and discussion below. See also Kristi Upson-Saia's work in Syrian Dia- 


logue hymns for descriptions of the genre and its unique function as biblical interpreta- 
Exegesis and Character- 


tion in Syria; “Caught in a Compromising Position: The Biblical 

‘ization of Biblical Protagonists in the Syriac Dialogue Hymns,” Hugoye 9.2 (2006): 1- 
?7. For an English translation of the homilies, see Kathleen E. McVey, Ephrem the Syri- 
_ an: Hymns (New York: Paulist, 1989). 


| b... Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity: Rabbinic and Christian Reconstructions of Biblical 


000), 166 n. 18 and references and notes 










E. der (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2 

therein, —— pod 
E. —For a discussion on the dating of the DA, Vóóbus provides a good iie in the 
E "uction to his translation of the Syriac edition; Didascalia Apostolorum, ^^" 
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u Vööbus, Didascalia Apostolorum, 5. 
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in Acts 15? (Vööbus, 7-8). This literary framework iS, of course, nies 
esting since the events that transpire 1n the NT literature also occur in Syp. 
ia. Like Acts 15, the DA explains that the twelve apostles assembled in Je. 
rusalem in order to discuss what was to be done with various communities 
who continued to observe holiness, dietary restrictions, and other unspeci. 
fied biblical regulations and observances of practices based on biblical leg- 
islation (Vööbus, 14).'*’ Given that the DA is not simply another account 
of the Acts 15 events, but rather a description of the conflicts within its 
own community, not surprisingly there are changes and additions reflective 
of its contemporary concerns; thus whereas circumcision and dietary prac- 
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™® Fonrobert notes that “Jewish Christianity” is usually studied as Christian texts and 
therefore as a witness to the diversity of Christian identities. In her study of the “Jewish- 
Christian” character of the DA, she proposes the validity of looking at this text as a wit- 
ness to the diversity of Jewish identities as well; “The Didascalia Apostolorum: A Mish- 
nah for the Disciple of Jesus,” JECS 9 (2001): 483-509. 
137 Johannes Quasten, Patrology: The Ante-Nicene Literature After Irenaeus, vol. 2 
(Allen, Tex.: Christian Classics, 1995), 147-48. See also F.L. Cross, “Didascalia Apos- 
tolorum,” ODCC 397-98, 
m Cross, “Didascalia Apostolorum," 397-98. 
. — Fonrobert notes that the DA relies exclusively on Acts 15 and ignores Paul's ac- 
count in Gal 2 for its retelling of the events surrounding the Apostolic Council (parts of 


the conflict are, of course, mentioned by Paul in Galatians 2). On the pseudepigraphic 


function of the title of DA and the strategy of retelling the Apostolic Council to gain au- 
thority for its own Work, see Fonrobert, *Didascalia Apostolorum," 489-90; eadem Men- 
strual Purity, 170-72. Ä 

DE Text citations are based on Vööbus’ edition in CSCO; both Syriac and English 
translations have been consulted, but the citation will reflect the English translation only. 


| Note that the citations in the body reflect page numbers, not chapter numbers. 
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the Christian authority to forsake their old Observances 142 
Py arguments put forth by the author of the DA baie imei ly through 
ict, namely that the choice to observe menstrual Separation assumes ti 
jene bà with and a return to Jewish customs over and above the (it a 
ditions of Christianity. | | 
Undoubtedly, menstrual separation has its roots in biblical Jaw!® and is 
connected to the purity rules related to the Jerusalem Temple, but in his 
study of the menstruant and her access to the sacred, Cohen argues that 
«Christianity excluded Eos fom the church long before Judaism 
excluded them from the synagogue. Building his case on the problemat- 
ic assumption that the rabbis were the dominant religious and social force 
within Jewish society post-70, Cohen utilizes the Mishnah and the Tal- 
mudim to argue for the synagogue's lack of inherent sanctity. Cohen sug- 
gests that since the purity requirements associated with the temple after its 
destruction simply were not transferred to the sacred activities of studying 
Torah, reciting liturgical benedictions, or public or private prayer, ? the 
- purity rules required to enter the temple did not apply to the synagogue 
since even lepers were allowed in (m. Neg 13.12; t. Neg 7.11). 5 In this 
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(1; The phrase used for menstruation is ya 4 C3 EHER Ms 2124 (literally 
"seven days of your flux" (Vóóbus, 256). 
— 5 See Chapter Three on these laws. i 
— I" Cohen, “Menstruants and the Sacred in Judaism and Christianity," in Women's 
History and Ancient History (ed. Sarah B. Pomeroy; Chapel Hill: University of North 
- Carolina Press, 1991), 287. AA 
SB gm. Ber 3.4-6 places restrictions on the ejaculant concerning reciting aloud the 
edictions of the liturgy after meals, but nowhere restricts the zab, the menstruant, or 
ther impure person. re 
In an Cohen argues that the earliest Jewish text (post-70 CE) that ioii Dh 
; from coming into contact with the sacred is the sixth or seventh en is ja 
€ Nidda. The Beraita de Nidda explicitly prohibits menstruants pon i e 
Sy gue and touching holy books and implies that they are banned from r nce n 
ti s and reciting the name of God. Parturients are also banned ie eer 
sues or schools. Only in this document is recorded a striking Ww koc Md 
y the menstruant, but also the sancta; Cohen, *Menstruants and t , 
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nea $ 85; but see also Chaim Horowitz, ed. “Beraita de Nidda,” in Tosfata Atiqata 
Bet | Frankfurt am Main, 1890), 26 on menstruants; 31—33 on parturients. UNS 
Mm " See e.g. Runesson, “Water and Worship: Ostia and the Ritual bath in the Dia 
ogue,” i The Synagogue at Ancient Ostia and the Jews of Rome: Interdisci DA 
i ger Olsson, Dieter Mitternacht, and Olof Brandt; ActaRom 40 n 
AESA 115-26. iss 
Donald Binder, Into the Temple Courts: The Place of the S 
ne e Period (SBLDS 169; Atlanta: SBL, 1999), 200 h nes pim 
36-37 on synagogues in the Diaspora. l 
^ e I. Levine, The Ancient Synagogue: The First Thousand Years (2d ed.; New 
ven: Yale Press, 2005), e.g., 108-9 on the use of proseuche in Belt. 
This Holy Place: On the Sanctity of the Synagogue during the 
iod Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1997). See also 
| House to Sacred Realm: Holiness and the Ancient Synagogue," in 
gence of the Synagogue in the Ancient World (ed. Steven Fine; 
ity Press, 1996), 27-49. 
rence, Washing in Water: Trajectories of Ritual Bathing in the 
emple Literature (Atlanta: SBL, 2006). 
1 Judaism, Common Synagogue? Purity, Holiness, and Sa- 
ommon Era," in "They Shall Purify Themselves": Essays 
"Adele Reinhartz; SBLEJL 24; Atlanta: SBL, 2008), 161- 
iptional evidence is clearer in the Diaspora than for Is- 
the case for the Diaspora, but remains unconvinced for 
he land of Israel. See Levine, Ancient Synagogue 14- 
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nently replacing the J erusalem temple, its cult, and priests, Muta perma- 
Roman Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus and the peee piar 
pionysius, the Syrian Didascalia Apostolorum offers some of th iari t a 
vidence for Christian references to the separation of BR ei 
a But what makes the DA so utterly unique from the Fe 
"adrian, and all other witnesses to the practice of menstrual se arat io 
pre-modern history is that it is, as Charlotte E. Fonrobert puts it cen 
document in pre-modern history of Judaism and Christianity » which = 
find women develo ing an argument for why they wish to practice men- 
strual separation.” In other words, the argument for menstrual separation 
and the interest ın the practice of keeping such observances specifically 
made | » women is a concern unique to the DA; thus until we unearth an- 
other document of its kind with clear origins to another locale, this concern 
can be linked directly to Syria. 
— While the DA is the earliest document in Syria to show an interest in 
al purity laws for its Christian community, it is certainly not the 
e. The Syrian Pseudo-Clementine Homilies in particular place great 
is on “keeping oneself pure" as a proper way to worship God. Spe- 
y, Peter instructs that men should not have intercourse with their 
n they are menstruating and to avoid sexual relations with wom- 
ave been rendered impure by their menstruation in accordance 
e laws of God's commands (Ps. Clem. Hom. 11.28.1). He also in- 
| washing one's body is necessary since "to keep one's self pure is 
orth aspiring after not because purity of the body preceded purity of 
t because purity follows goodness" (Ps. Clem. Hom. 11.28.2- 
gh the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies date to the fourth century, 
"that the interest in menstrual purity laws held particular appeal 
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uments for maintaining menstrual separation Offered p 
men in the DA merit further analysis since this practice also a the 
vs Protevangelium of James a E like the DA, presented in a pos 
licht by those who wish to practice it. My attempt to understang ive 
> f menstrual separation ee enn the DA is infor Prc- 
ats extensive study on menstrual purity in Jewish and c, © 
dude The DA's discussion Bp sua E entbysthe: y 
this community can be divided into two parts: information about What gy 
separation entails (Vàóbus, 329) and the arguments used by the «aa: ch 
why these practices should be kept (Vööbus, 238-239; 241-42) 160 ie 
text specifies that for "seven days of their menstrual period" (Vööbus, en 
the women of this community refrained from prayer, study (of 
and participation in the Eucharist, and that the women themselves chose 2 
separate themselves from these activities that were central to the religio 
life of the Christian organization (Vööbus, 238). The women present EE 
distinct arguments in support of such separation, one based on the relation. 
ship between women's bodies and the Holy Spirit (Vööbus, 238-239), and 
the other based on the validity of scriptural legislation that deems their 
bodies to be in a state of impurity (Vööbus, 241-242).'0' 

The first argument centers on what Fonrobert calls “uterine pneum- 
atology.”!'” Fonrobert argues that although the DA women’s seven-day 
period of menstrual separation connects their practice to biblical legis- 
lation (i.e., Lev 15), the argument itself is based on pneumatological rea- 
soning. According to the DA author, the women believe that during the 
period of those seven days, they are void of the Holy Spirit and therefore 
cannot participate in the three central works of the Holy Spirit (i.e., prayer, 
study, and Eucharist) (Vööbus, 238). Although the DA argues with the 
women that the Holy Spirit is always in them because of their baptism 
which granted them right of entry into the discipleship of Christ and gave 
them affiliation with God (Vööbus, 239-42), the women's understanding 
: E Holy Spirit is that it is subject to the cyclical habits of their physical 
odies. 

Although the DA author's refutation of the women's argument is illogi- 
cal and inconsistent, his conclusions are interesting: he argues that since 
the women believe that the Holy Spirit leaves during their menstruation, 
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160 . ; 
y e rightly notes that we may also learn of the arguments put forth by the 
sible to ang: strual Separation, but that we should do so with caution since it " m 
2 is ie ag whether these women really made these arguments or if E 5 
UR ed f om the DA author's writings are simply constructed to express t 
tl oe theological interests: Menstrual Purity, 174. 
» Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity, 174-85. | 
K Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity, 205. 
Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity, 174-79. 
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ctice of ritua Such as improper worsh; 

Ln PS 7) with demonic control in his explanation ie Eas Clem. 
Gentiles concerning why they experience suffering and disease,'® Jp es 
to be free Wonsenslavement by demons, Peter argues that by taking s 
baptism (which involves regular ritual ablutions, both for the remission H 
sins and for the purification of the body; Ps. Clem. Hom 11.26-30) and 
abandoning idols, Be tiles can be more like Jews since demons “do not 
appear to the Jews’ and even cower before them because of their superior 
way of worshipping. In other words, freedom from demonic control in- 
yolves participating in acts of ritual purification and by being in a state of 
ritual purity. Perhaps this connection between the “unclean spirit” and “rit- 
ual impurity” is what the DA women had in mind when arguing their case 
for menstrual separation based on the belief that they were “void of the ho- 
ly spirit” during this time (Vööbus, 241). 

The second argument put forth by the women is that their reading and 
adherence to the biblical legislation of Lev 15 compels them to continue 
practicing menstrual separation (Vóóbus, 241—42). ^ According to this ar- 
gument (Vööbus, 241—42), the women believe that during the time of their 
menstruation, they are in a state of impurity since Lev 15 is explicit about 
placing them into this category and provides them with the requirements 
needed to return to a state of purity, e.g., she must wait seven days to 
achieve cleanliness, regardless of how many days she actually bleeds. 
Fonrobert suggests that the women’s argument based on biblical legisla- 
tion was supported by the fact that they were previously Jewish women 
Who converted and that in their conversion to Christianity the Scripture 
‘Still maintained a fundamental role in their new faith, a circumstance prob- 
ably particularly true for the DA community.'® If we accept this argument, 
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HE Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity, 178—79. 
. . Reed, “Jewish Christianity’ after the ‘Parting of the Ways 
"ography and Self-Definition in the Pseudo-Clementine,” 218 in her 
| Parted volume. 

Reed, “Historiography and Self-Definition,” 219. 

E p , Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity, 179-85. 
p E . Fonrobert, Menstrual Purity, 180. 
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Er eh be Tcmplc and its Sacrificial 


se that menstist Separation 
might fruitfully examine what it is about the prac- 
remiss, as Fonrobert pots i. 

of MEI oraaces comeried 
taining from om x 


g purity and impurity. This cos- 
er the DA autor zac: 
e the DA considers baptism 10 be the 
that the DA 
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id for the women of the DA and a problem for the DA ax. 
es 10 be important to farir scligions identity as 
| „ Fonrobert also reminds us that zichongh the com- 
the ne almost cxciusively been treated as aa isee beteren 
and Gentile Christianity, the women in the DA cieariy 
cives to be Christians, not a “separate synczetisic gromp 
lan: 77 This Christian identity, of course. also applies 10 


imp at 


| Christian life. Indeed Fonrobert is correct m her assess- 
me at the heart of the menstrual separation conflicts de- 
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y attempted to contribute E E of the Christ 
ne community, to the evident ismay of the DA author. an 
identity impossible to state definitively whether the Protevang 
It T anion of Mary’s observance of menstrual Separation ih 
James aan the same concerns for scriptural interpretation and 
ona as expressed in the DA. However, what can be determin 
certainty is that Mary's ability to s Papinii her participation in men. 
eom separation (i.e., Mary leaves the sacre precinct of the Temple) are 
consistent with the goals of the Protevangelium of James and are present. 
ed, much like in the DA, as a positive action by those Who wish to Practice 
it, Mary’s ability to menstruate reveals her potential role as the Mother of 
the messiah while her participation in Levitical laws concerning menstry. 
ants reinforces her characterization as pure and holy. Although the 
Protevangelium of James’ presentation of general customs and traditions 
as well as practices such as menstrual separation and Temple and sacrifice 
activities are described in the context of "Judaism," the text presents these 
ideas as consistent with views concerning Mary as the mother of the mes. 
siah and Jesus’ role as Saviour and Christ. Given the strong parallels that 
can be drawn between our text and the DA, especially based on their 
shared interest in practices deemed Jewish (menstrual separation in partic- 
ular), I suggest that until other evidence comes to light or another text 
showing the same interest in menstrual purity as expressed in the DA is 
unearthed, the Protevangelium of James’ shared concerns with this text is 
another strong arrow that points to the possibility of a Syrian milieu. Asa 
final stop, we will now turn to the views held on Mary and women in Syri- 
an Christianity in order to provide some concluding observations in sup- 
port for our case of a Syrian provenance. 


unconsciousl 
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the Nar. 
Identit 
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IV. Mary and Women in Syrian Christianity 


Syrian devotion for Mary probably flourished primarily in the fourth cen- 
tury due to the massive contributions of Ephrem.” In his Hymns on the 
Nativity, Ephrem devotes a substantial amount of space to Mary’s voice, 
thought, and unique character. ^ Mary sings praise to God for his mighty 
works and for choosing her to conceive and give birth to Him (Hymn. Nat. 
2.7; Hymn. Nat. 5.19-20; Hymn. Nat. 15); she sings songs to her son about 





175. ‘ x 
e Ephrem's homilies and poems also explored feminine imagery, the role of women, 
emale metaphors to describe the deity. He is also well-known for his writings and 


thoughts on asceticism, virginity, and sexuality. McVey, Ephrem the Syrian, 1-3; ideam. 


“Ephrem The Syrian’s Use of Female Metaphors to Describe the Deity,” Journal of An- 
cient Christianity 5.2 (2001): 261-88. 
Harvey, ‘Revisiting the Daughters of the Covenant: Women’s Choir and Sacred 


Song in Ancient Syriac Christianity,” Hugoye 8.2 (2005): 2-3. 
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n salvation history (Hymn. Nat. 1-4; Hymn, Nat à 
0 c sings about the cosmic role of Christ and her cat 
16); sh m 17); she sings about the historical link 
(Hym: of the birth of Emmanuel and her son (Hymn. 


pop about being tired of singing and prays that He «p 


:3 cnt Hymn. Nat. 
€ as the new Eve 
between Isaiah's 
Nat. 19); she even 


; ermit 
for he » your mothe 
ae silent about you, for her mouth is weary (Hymn. Nat. 19.1819). 


| der Ephrem, Marian devotion was si nific 

Clearly isticated than its contemporary he, m ss 
n Harvey argues that it was not until the fifth century nde e be 
yum dria (most likely) that we have a comparable expression of ee 
anion in Greek orthodox churches and that we would have to wait cen- 

ries after that for Catholicism in the Latin west to express similar inter- 

EU Although Harvey credits Ephrem for celebrating Mary’s invaluable 
b inseparable role in Christ's work " and for her massive veneration and 
following in Syria, she also argues that “he could hardly have introduced 
her cult in such profound proportions to the Syrian church - it had to be 
there already." : 

Ud discussed briefly above, the second century Syrian Ode 19 is an im- 
portant document for Marian ideologies in Syria and may in fact testify to 
the significant following of Mary before the time of Ephrem. In it, Mary, 
as Harvey puts it “is hailed in concise and dazzling terms." She is de- 
scribed as the “virgin mother with great compassion... who bore... and felt 
no pains/grief” and who “did not require a midwife,” and “she loved by/in 
[his] salvation, and guarded by/in [his] kindness, and made known by/in 
[his] greatness." ^ Harvey argues that the themes offered by Ode 19 along 

with Ephrem’s Marian hymns “may add weight to the theory that the 

- Protevangelium of James ... is the work of Syrian origins" since it is the 
‘single most important and influential document on the Virgin Mary in the 


- second or early third century. 


E. . Another feature that is characteristically Syrian Christian is the practice 

of integrating asceticism and family devotion. Harvey argues in her study 

- of mothers and daughters in early Syrian hagiography that family bonds 
T ERE 


Text citations are based on McVey's edition cited above. 
Harvey, *Women in Early Syrian Christianity," 291. See also Hilda Graef, Mary: A 
ry of Doctrine and Devotion (2d ed.; Lanham, Md.: Sheed & Ward, 1999). 
Harvey argues that Ephrem's portrayal of Mary as indispensable to her son de 
€ role (she too is presented in the Eucharist since the body of Christ peii: 
ücharist is the one he was given by Mary) has contributed much to her venerau 
ng the Syrian people; “Women in Early Syrian Christianity," 291. 
x, Harvey, “Women in Early Syrian Christianity,” 291. 
Harvey, “Women in Early Syrian Christianity," 290. 

ttke, Odes of Solomon, 268. 
arvey, "Women in Early Syrian Christianity," 291. 
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aa cetic context and that the joining of famjli., . 

He oe EE canine features of Syrian Christianity. !*4 ‘al an 
if Br hagiographical literature dates a good E later than o 

' (fifth and sixth century), we see these practices of “chastity in marri 
i | other Syrian documents like the Pseudo-Clementine, where family life an q 
chastity are extremely important expressions of religious life in Syrian 
Christi anity. This unique feature of Syrian Christianity may perhaps ey. 
plain why the Protevangelium of James gained so much popularity jn the 
Syrian Orient. We see evidence of this popularity in that the earliest vener. 
ation and significant following of Mary took place in the Syrian Orient, the 
text itself was extremely well-received among Syrian Christian communi. 
ties, the earliest translation of the text was g Syriac, and the abiding 
popularity it received in Syria is well attested. Doubtless, the Protevan. 
gelium of James’ portrayal of Mary’s extreme practices to ensure the 
Hi maintenance of her purity alongside the text’s presentation of the im. 
t portance of family life, devotion, and obligation must have appealed to the 
I ascetic and familial proclivities of Syrian Christianity. 


though 
ur text 
age” in 


V. Final Thoughts on a Syrian Provenance 


H oed case for suggesting Syria as the most likely milieu for the Protevan. 
T gelium of James, we first looked to the continued influence of Judaism on 
Antiochene Christianity and suggested that its likely "Jewish-Christian" 
origins seem to be reflected in our text's concerns for maintaining Jewish 
customs and laws especially surrounding issues of purity. Various sources 
from Syria further demonstrate a shared interest between our text and the 
writings characteristic of Syrian Christianity, including a concern for 
docetism and anti-Marcionite rhetoric, Syrian ideas concerning asceticism 
and marriage, and even Syrian views on Mary specifically as well as wom- 
en in general. I suggest that the Protevangelium of James in its portrayal of 
Mary's physical birth and very fleshly body as well as her presentation as 
Virgin Mother might safely be interpreted as anti-docetic and anti- 
 Marcionite responses and as a commentary on both practices of virginity 
and motherhood as legitimate forms of religious expression, respectively, 
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ily bilingual and our text’s earliest translation 1s 1n 

vidence for our case for a Syrian milieu. For more 
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ME onov pointing to the Possibility of a Syria 
n prove- 


} jonally, Marian devotion, veneration, ang 
none and other witnesses to Mary's virgin 
sh as Ode 19 the Ascension of Isaiah, anq 
continue to strengthen the likelihood of 
antly, the Syrian documents Didascalia 
ementines Homilies indicate that the Prot 


v 


Popularity in Syria is 
itas In partu and post- 
Ignatius’ To the Ephe- 


a Syrian provenance. 
Apostolorum and the 
evangelium of James 
y laws and in the case 
practice of menstrual 


, each characteristic of Syrian Christianit 
one may not be persuasive of a Syrian prov 
hub for ascetic practices and anti-docetic rh 
praised virtue in numerous communities that Span various geo- 
cations. Additionally, the practice of menstrual Separation in 
is not a unique concern to Syria. As discussed above, the Let- 
ysius from Alexandria also attests to the incompatibility of 
od with the sacred. For just these reasons Egypt still stands a 
‚the Protevangelium of James’ provenance. But what makes 
probable locale over and above any other scholarly suggested 
cluding Egypt, is that in addition to the characteristics listed 
ich both share, Syria demonstrates a unique history for the earli- 

| of Mary and is home to two important texts that share a deep 
ritual purity (Didascalia Apostolorum and Pseudo-Clementines 
oth issues are reflected meaningfully in our text. Indeed the 
y extant text where we find an argument made for the validity 
separation and the desire to continue this practice by the 
Ives. Additionally, Syriac remains the next earliest extant 
our narrative. My hope is that while each individual charac- 
ed thus far may encourage scholars to entertain the possibil- 
provenance, the summation of these characteristics form the 
ng argument for a Syrian milieu for the Protevangelium of 


y discussed in this 
enance. Egypt, too, 
etoric, and Virginity 


Conclusion 


A. Mary’s Purity and Characterization 


My point of departure for reading the Protevangelium of James has 
pay attention to its narrative design with the aims of Shedding ]j 
text’s characterization of Mary, the mother of Jesus, and of cont 
scholarly discussions about the work's provenance. In Chapters Two 
Three, and Four, I focused on Mary's ritual, menstrual, and sexual purity 
Examining the literary devices and common literary tools used to flesh oy, 
the characterization of Mary and her parents in the Protevangelium of 
James, I argued that narrative details concerning her purity play a signifi- 
cant role in the portrayal of Mary herself. Chapter Five returned to ques- 
tions about the text’s date and provenance; there, I suggested that its narra- 
tive and ritual concerns are most fitting with a late second or early third 
century date and a West Syrian cultural context. By means of conclusion, I 
would like to return to the theme of purity, highlighting what I consider to 
be my main findings and offering some final insights on the characteriza- 
tion of Mary in the Protevangelium of James. 

As noted above, this study has been informed by the approaches to liter- 
ary characterization in the works of Beverly R. Gaventa and Mary F. 
Foskett, and has thus asked “how the character of Mary emerges from a 
narrative text to reside in the imagination of a reader.” By working induc- 
tively and paying close attention to the text’s depiction of Mary and the 
other characters’ choices, speeches, and descriptions as well as their mo- 
lives, attitudes, and moral nature, we analyzed the textual clues — what 
Foskett terms “character indicators" — to assess the whole character of 


2 
Mary. So what can we conclude about Mary’s portrayal in the Protevan- 
gelium of James? 


been to 
ght on the 
ributing to 


— o 
| D 
E Foskett, A Virgin Conceived: Mary and Classical Representations of er ; 
Glimpses vp Indiana University Press, 2002), 4 and Beverly R. Gaventa, Ma” 
? Fosk € Mother of Jesus, (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1999), 23. 
Oskett, Virgin Conceived, 5-6. 
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we have seen, Mary is here characterized primarily by h 
$ „alit dominates every plot, action, discourse me a el 
Li 3 , 2 > N 0 

This d angelium of James p World. Although Mary is the 7 hi 
prote eaks so seldom that much of her characterization is go- 
ist attributed to other characters and to t $ conveyed 


he third- e 
words s, While the narrator provides the m Person narrator’s 


ur ost substa i ] 

| ü : ntial de a con 
scrip pure, figural representations of Mary (i e des a 4 

de y as SEEN ere 


cerning characters) are often embedded within the narrator descri 
dere and heighten her depiction. For instance, in the an 
to ae infancy years at Prot. Jas. 6:1-4, the narrator ed is 
nting Mary from making contact with the profane or unclean. An e 
re epicted as declaring that Mary "will never walk on this tae bis 
M [take you into the Temple of the Lord,” thereby reinforcing the EY 
is portrayal of the exceptionally pure child. 
p the majority of the narrative, Mary's portrayal is achieved explicitly 
py means of verbal statements providing descriptions, traits, and properties 
for her character. For instance, at Prot. tas. 10:4; Mary is explicitly said to 
be “undefiled before God” by the narrator.” Particularly significant in this 
instance is the decision to exclude a block characterization for Mary or a 
general statement about her in order to introduce her. The reader is never 
given a description of Mary’s physical appearance nor of the way she is 
ssed. 
her comparative study of ancient Greco-Roman, Jewish, and Chris- 
fian narratives that feature virgin protagonists, Foskett notes the common 
interest in the physical body and beauty of the parthenos (e.g., Chloe of 
Daphnis and Chloe, Leucippe of Leucippe and Clitophon, Aseneth of Jo- 
seph and Aseneth, and Thecla of the Acts of Paul and Thecla) and their as- 
sociation with erotic power. Foskett argues that this connection between 
the parthenos, the beautiful, and control of erotic power often leaves the 
parthenos vulnerable to violation and male possession. In this context, the 
omission of any reference to Mary’s physical beauty or her sexual desira- 
bility in the Protevangelium of James is unusual and perhaps unique. In its 
presentation of Mary as exceptionally pure, no room is left to interpret 
Ur Sexual status as anything but a sign of her complete purity and ho- 
ess, 
‚Setting, however, takes on even more importance in establishing and 
Contributing to Mary’s characterization in the Protevangelium of James. 


The accounts of Mary’s move from her home sanctuary to the sacred Tem- 


Ple and finally to the protected walls of Joseph's home serve repeatedly to 
a Chapter Four for a discussion on this phrase. noa 

P Skett, Virgin Conceived, 82-84, e.g., in the case of Leucippe an itophon. 

r Four for a discussion on this point. 





-Sity Press, 1935), 240-42, 304-7 
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her purity is always safeguarded even five 
hen Mary is made th pity ch Prote, 
ded (e.8-, W y e Lord S Vi c 


; r that 
ind the reade 
rem ys nee 


‘on is not alwa . i TBin s 

tion od requires any physical protection). As argued in Chapter p She 
: E. literaty environments reinforce and replicate the nature of M Our. 
ary aty’s 


purity. sitioned and moved by other Characters 


ary is often po | 
wer E zd Temple by her parents, escorted out of the Temi. a es. 
oe etc.) in contrast to moving by her own volition into qj rs 
i Set. 


tings and scenarios allows us to view Mary as a flat character for Consi 
ing ortion of the narrative. The presence of a flat protagon io 


erable p j hehe 
counterintuitive, but given that Mary speaks only on five a 
throughout the entire text, such a conclusion may be warranted. B 


however, that this narrative structure is deliberate and significant. The Gon. 
trast between when Mary is being described by the narrator and 
characters and when she self-characterizes via her five spoken st 
is striking and serves to heighten the importance when she does 
her own voice, Mary is shown to be a thoughtful individual who displays 
remarkable traits of loyalty and faithfulness (to God), courage (to stan di 
to accusations made against her sexual status), and even strength (to E 
clare her innocence unwaveringly). When Mary speaks in her own Voice 
she transforms from a flat to a round character and exposes the complexity 
of her character as she becomes a more forceful example for, in particular, 
women who maintain their innocence and purity even when questioned by 
the highest male authorities.^ 
In addition to exploring how Mary is portrayed in the Protevangelium of 
James, we must return to the question concerning what she is here charac- 
terized as being. Although Mary is often described as the Virgin of the 


the other 
alements 
Speak. In 


* The traditional view held for characters of ancient literature has primarily been, in 
the words of literary scholars Robert Scholes and Robert Kellogg, ‘flat,’ ‘static,’ and 
quite ‘opaque’ (The Nature of Narrative [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1966], 164). 
Scholars such as David Gowler, Fred Burnett, and Robert Alter show, however, the com- 
plexity of biblical characters and the possibility for even type-characters to have mo- 
ments of roundness during the reading process; Gowler, Host, Guest, Enemy, and Friend: 
Portraits of the Pharisees in Luke and Acts (ESEC; New York: Peter Lang, 1991), 173- 
74; Burnett, "Characterization and Reader Construction of Characters in the Gospels.” 
eee 63 (1993): 1-28; Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York: Basic Books, 
ey Wed Gaventa writes that “the character becomes known to the reader ina 
aida Uem primary among which are the choices made by the character. Ban 
Dach re argues that the most significant and “basic thing that a character Ji 
to be bala tail E In Mary's five powerful speeches, she declares zy 
complexity in her Yi OS de herself as pure, thus demonstrating the d 
2.19-13 in The : r; Mary, 21. The relevant passages in Artistole are 2.1.11 s 
l mian Ethics, trans. H. Rackham (LCL; Cambridge: Harvard Univ 
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d as a parthenos, this study has shown that it į 
Lord an he Protevangelium of James renders Mary 
jude Eus argues that even the term “purity” 
sal pot provide an accurate and complete se 
and does, Instead, Gaventa adopts the phrase “sa 
of T" Protevangelium of James personifie 
s description of her as a "human creatur 


w 
Bro” 8 qn my view, Gaventa’s use of “ 
ace. 


S inadequate to con- 
ary Simply by her Sexual 
Itself may be misleading 
nse of the texts portrayal 
cred purity" to refer to the 
S Mary, based on Peter 
e totally enclosed in sacred 
| Eo _ A or even "holy puri- 
? s à ens gs envelops Mary throughout 
ee ww 2 purity” describe both her character and 
a in that Mary’s extreme purity sets her aside for God and thus 
makes her holy. — it i 

2o m this study, I have argued that it is not sufficient to under- 
n depiction of Mary S purity in the Protevangelium of James solely 
ko f her virginity. The text s characterization of Mary as pure in- 
A ot only her sexual purity and therefore her moral purity, but also a 
concern for her ritual, menstrual, and even genealogical purity. In Chapter 
Two, I attempted to show how the Protevangelium of James depicts 
Mary’s ritual purity in terms of v wet aie eS 
practice of sacrifice, by providing a literary setting and framing a storyline 
that revolves around the ritual practices of Anna and Joachim and their 
deep concern to prevent their daughter from contracting the ritual impuri- 
ties of everyday life. In this way, Mary and her parents are characterized 
both by their understanding of biblical ideas about ritual impurity and by 
their interaction with the Temple and its priests. In Chapter Three, I further 
argued that the text’s reference to potential menstrual impurity serves as a 
narrative pivot, while simultaneously providing a new dimension to 
Mary’s character. The allusion to Mary’s possible menarche triggers her 
transition from childhood into adulthood and signals her potential status as 
a mother, thus reminding the reader of the importance of her humanity and 
opening the way for motherhood to be praised alongside ascetic virginity. 
- In our tripartite discussion of Mary's purity, our fourth chapter explored 
Mary’s sexual status as a parthenos and designated role as the “Virgin of 
the Lord,” but also her genealogical purity as evident by the emphasis on 
Maty’s Davidic lineage. No longer characterized exclusively by her asso- 


ciations with the Temple and its priests and described in terms likened to a 
4 Temple sacrifice, Mary transitions into becoming a symbolic Temple her- 
M ER. S (coco EE 


4 


‘ " Gaventa argues that the term purity is misleading because of its associations with 


| E HEN Viour or the conventions of ritual purity"; Mary, 109. 


venta, Mary, 110. Cf. Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, ANNE ee 
Xenunciation in Early Christianity (LHR 13; New York: Columbia University 


ee 


j 88), 273. 
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Mary's Potential Menstrual Impurity 


author allude to the possibility that Mary is Susceptible t 
y when the entire narrative is devoted to extolling i 
ERES eta : r 

In this study, I proposed and discussed four main Tea- 
ann First, as shown in our inquiry into the place and 

i; u purity in the Protevangelium of James, the allusion 

 menstruate serves as a literary pivot in the narrative, 
des as a way to confirm Mary's continued observance of 
1 stru ] separation: by accepting her removal from 
ry shows that she is indeed a good Jew who is at- 

Thirdly, attention brought to Mary’s possible 

nals her transition from girlhood into motherhood 

the mother of the son who will provide redemp- 
of Israel.” Finally, though Mary's extreme purity 


r) *s characterization in the Protevange- 
notions of purity in early Judaism and 
story of Mariology and the representa- 

ty in ancient literature. Moreover, atten- 
of purity in the work may help to 
lames’ much debated provenance and 
le | Iture of early Christendom, Syrian 


es as a holy child,” and that “in the por 
holiness”; Virgin Conceived, 148-49. 

| as God's holy residence on earth, the 1m- 
g since it is in the womb of her body 
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is an area of research that has often been overlooked for its 
“role in the history and development of Christianity and Marie 


Protevangelium of James provides us with much information and 


teps towards achieving M complete picture of Mary; our chal- 
is to try to comprehend its place among other documents that 
milar themes from the same milieu and to utilize the understud- 
»s from Syrian Christian traditions to enhance even further our 
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